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| TO THE A — 
de d „ i R. FouoWal 
OF 1 

DbILETT ANTI 
M Lofbs and Oi tier, | | . 

HE relation of a Journey into a re- 

mote Country, performed at your 
expenſe, naturally claims the honour of 
your Patronage, on its being ſubmitted to 
general inſpection. Indeed, Juſtice fequires 
that the Author ſhould point out the 
Sources of his Intelligence; and, if in- 
formation or amuſement refult from his 
Undertaking, that the approbation of the 


Public ſhould be referred Pere to 
his Employers. 


Bur, beſides this motive for addreſſing 
you, the Author is happy in att opportunity 
of avowing the pride and pleaſure which 
he feels in having ſerved a Society com- 
poſed of ſuch illuſtrious and diſtinguiſhed 
Perſonages, as the DILETTANTI; and in 
recording one remarkable inſtance of your 
munificent attention to Letters andthe Arts, 


Tag Countries, to which his Reſearches 
were. particularly 5 by your Com- 
. b 


mittee, 


; 
; 
s . 


. 


mittee, have made a moſt conſpicuous 


figure in Hiſtory. The Changes they have 
undergone, with their preſent State and 
remaining Antiquities, were deſervedly re- 
garded by them as proper Objects of En- 
quiry. Your Traveller, on his part, was 


ſolicitous, while abroad, to execute to your 


ſatisfaction his ſhare in the Enterprize, 
which you ſo generouily ſupported ; and 
has ſince been aſſiduous in rendering the 
materials confided to him not unworthy of 
the Society, and of a fayourable reception 


from the Curious and Learned. 


Tas Spirit of Diſcovery which prevails 
in. this Nation will ever be reckoned among 
its moſt honourable CharaReriſtics ; and 
when the various Attempts, to which it has 
given riſe, ſhall be enumerated, and their 


produce examined, This, it is preſumed, 
will be found of no inconſiderable value, 


but will receive its portion of Praiſe, and 
reflect ſome: luſtre on the name ol che 


n of DiLETTANTI, | 


'T ave the honour” to be, with the 
greateſt reſped and deference, 8 


My Lozps Aosta nx; | 


Wr moſt obliged 
2317? KL OO01DEAE 015 3554 and moſt tbedient © 
33 , Humble $ ervant, 


ay CHANDLER. 
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PREF ACE 


H E following Work cannot perhaps be 
more ſuitably prefaced than with the In- 
ſtructions of the Committee of DiLeTTANT1, 
which the Author has the leave of the Society 
to lay before the Public; and with a fuccin&t 
Account of the Materials, which the Tour pto- 


duced 


6 INSTRUCTIONS for Mr. CHANDLER; 
Mr. ReverTT, and Mr. Pars: © 


Yd HEREAS the Society of Dilet- 
wo tanti have reſolved; that a Per- 
4 fon or Perſons, properly qualified, be ſent with 
* ſufficient Appointments to ſome Parts of the 
« Eaft, in order to collect Informations, and to 
„make Obſervations, relative to the ancient State 
af thoſe Countries, and to ſuch Monuments of 
* Antiquity as are ſtill remaining; and the Society 
* having further reſolved, that a Sum, not ex- 
* ceeding Two Thouſand Pounds, be appropriated 
to that Purpoſe, and having alſo appointed You 
to execute their Orders on this Head; We, the 
Committee entruſted by the Society with the 
* Care and Management of the Scheme, have 
fs . upon the following Inſtructions for Your 
Ui 7 Wd 509 [7-1 Direction 


ex. 
Direction in the Diſcharge of that Duty to which 
« You are appointed. | 


0 
1. „ You are forthwith to embark on Board 


* the Anglicana, Captain Stuart, and to proceed 
to Smyrna, where You will preſent to Conſul 
« Hayes the Letters which have been delivered to 
* You, from One of His Majeſty's Principal Se- 
e cretaries of State, and from the Turkey Com-. 
« pany, and you will conſult with Mr. Hayes 
« about the moſt effectual Method of carrying 
e thoſe Inſtructions into Execution. wat 


2. * Our principal Object at preſent is, that, 
* fixing upon Smyrna, as your Head-Quarters, 
% You do from thence make excurſions to the 
„ ſeveral Remains of Antiquity in that Neigh- 
ec bourhood, at ſuch different Times, and in ſuch 
% Manner, as You ſhall, from the Information 
c collected on the Spot, judge moſt fafe and con- 
« venient, and that you do procure the exacteſt 
Plans and Meaſures poſſible of the Buildings 


* You ſhall find, making accurate Drawings of 


the Baſs-Reliefs and Ornaments, and taking 
* ſuch Views as you ſhall judge proper; copying 
«* al} the Inſcriptions you ſhall meet with, and re- 
* marking every Circumſtance which can contri- 
„ bute towards giving the beſt Idea of the ancient 
and preſent State of thoſe Places. 


3. As various Circumſtances, beſt learnt up- 
on the Spot, muſt decide the Order in which 
«you ſhall proceed in the Execution of the fore- 
going Article, We ſhall not confine you in that 
* Reſpect, and ſhall only obſerve in general, that, 

« by 


P R E F Ac E. ix 


« by a judicious Diſtribution of your Time and 
„ Buſineſs, you may, with proper Diligence, in 
about Twelve Months, viſit every Place worth 
« your Notice, within Eight or Ten Days Journey 
of Smyrna; It may be moſt adviſable io begin 
e with ſuch Objects as are leſs diſtant from that 
“City, and which may give you an Opportunity 
* of ſoon tranſmitting to the Society a' Specimen 
* of your Labours. You will be exact in marking 
« Diſtances, and the Direction in which you travel, 
* by frequently obſerving your Watches and Pock- 
et Compaſſes, and you will take the Variation 
* as often as you Can, | 


4. Though the principal View of the Society, 
* in this Scheme, is pointed at ſuch Diſcoveries 
and Obſervations as you ſhall be able to make 
* with regard to the Ancient State of thoſe Coun- 
* tries, yet it is by no means intended to confine 
ce you to that Province; on the contrary, It is 
expected, that you do Report to Us, for the 
Information of the Society, whatever can fall 
within the Notice of curious and obſerving 
Travellers; and, in order to aſcertain more 
fully our meaning on this Head, We do hereby 
direct, That from the Day of your Departure 
from hence, to that of your Return, you do, 
* each of you, keep a very minute Journal of 
* every Day's Occurrences and Obſervations, re- 
« preſenting Things exactly in the light they ſtrike 
« you, in the plaineſt Manner, and without any 
regard to Style or Language, except that of be- 
ing intelligible; and, that you do deliver the 
* ſame, with whatever Drawings you ſhall have 

» Ot | 004390" „ made, 


7 . 


I 


58 eck. 

e made, (which are to be conſidered as the Pro- 
4 perty of the Society) to Mr. Hayes, to be by 
Him tranſmitted, as often as Conveyances ſhall 
offer, to Us, under Cover to William Ruſſell, 
*Eſq; Secretary to the Levant Company, and 
«you ſhall receive from Us, through the ſame 
* Channel, ſuch further Orders as W. all judge 
Fe: * neceſſary, 


; % Hav) ordered the Sum of Two Hun- 

25 00 Pounds to be inveſted in Mr. Chandler's 
Hands, to defray all Expences' which may be 
* incurred, *till your Arrival at Smyrna, We 
* have alſo ordered a Credit in your Favor, to 
 * the Amount of Eight Hundred Pounds per 
** Annum, to commence from the Day of your 
« Arrival at that Place, you giving Drafts, Ggned 
te by Mr. Chandler, and Mr. Reveit or Mr. Pars; 
„The whole to be diſpoſed of as follows; viz. 
One Hundred Pounds a Year to Mr. Revett; 
« Eighty Pounds a Year to Mr. Pars, who are 
each of Them to be paid One Quarter in ad- 
*'yance; the remaining Six Hundred and Twenty 
* 1s to be applied to the common Purpoſes of the 
* Journey, by Mr. Chandler, who is to be Trea- 
* ſarer, Paymaſter, and Accomptant, and may 
appropriate, to his private Uſe, ſuch Part of 
„that Sum, as he ſhall find neceſſary, informing 
« Us of his Management of the common Stock, 
* and tranſmitting to Us his Account from time 
* to time. 


6. 15 TR though our intire Confidence i in your 
Prudence and Diſcretion leaves Us no room to 
£6 doubt, but that perfect Harmony and good 

* Underſtanding, 
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e 1 
& Underſtanding, which is ſo neceſſary, as well 
to your own Happineſs, as to the Succeſs of the 
« Undertaking, will ſubſiſt among you; yet, in 
order to prevent any poſſible Diſpute, which 
might ariſe about different Meaſures, in the 
« Courſe of this Expedition, We exprefsly De- 
e clare, that the Direction of the whole is hereby 
e lodged in Mr. Chandler, aſſiſted by Mr. Revert: 
* And though Mr. Revett, and Mr. Pars, ſhould 
e proteſt againſt any Meaſure propoſed by Mr. 
Chandler, it is Our Meaning, that any ſuch 
Pifference of Opinion ſhould not in the leaſt in- 
terrupt or ſuſpend your Operations, but that, 
* at the fame Time, that ſuch Perſons as diſſent 
&* from, or diſapprove of what is propoſed, ſhall 
„ tranſmit to Us their Reaſons for ſuch Diſſent, 
„They do- notwithſtanding . continue to -purſue 
„% Mr. Chandler's: Plan, till they receive our fure 
4 ther Orders for their Conduct. 


„ Gy under Our Hands, at the Stur and 
* Garter, this Seventeenth Day of May, 1764. 


CHARLEMONT, 

Ros. Woop. 

To. BRAND. 

WV. Fau aul. 

James SruaRr. 
MIpDprESsEx. | 

Le Deseexczs. 
J. Gravy. | 


BESSBOROUGH. 


Ir 
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Ir may be proper to mention here, that Me. 
Reyzrr had given latisfaCtory evidence of his 
abilities as.an Archite& in a Work entitled Ruins 
or ATHENS; which. it will pleaſe the lovers of an- 
tient elegance to know. is ſti]! carrying on by his 
companion and fellow-Jabourer Mr, SruART. Mr. 
Pars, a young Painter, was recommended by his 
promiſing talents ;- and juſtified the hopes con- 
ceived' of him. He has lately publiſhed: a Set of 
Views.in SWITZERLAND, being part of a Collecti- 
on made for the Right Honourable Lord Viſcount 
PALMERSTON ; and is now preparing to ſtudy at 
Rou with a ſtipend om the Ps ot DiLeT- 


TAN) I% 


: 7 diligence of theſe 1 manifeſt- 
ed in a large number of Plans, Views, and Draw- 
ings, now in the poſſeſſion of the Society; many 
of them taken in the Tour related in the enſuing 
Volume; and the remainder in Greece, particular- 
ly at Athens, where we reſided ſeveral Months, and 
where I made a very choice Collection of antient 
Marbles, now likewiſe in the poſſeſſion of the So- 


ciety. 


Soon after our return. the Society generouſly or- 
dered, that a Specimen, of theſe labours ſhould 
be engraved and printed at their expenſe; and 
to this Work, which -they / permitted to be pub- 
liſhed, entitled ION IAN ANTIQVI- 
TIES, the Reader is ſometimes referred in the 
following Volume. The Preface was written 


by the late excellent Mr. W oop, the "m2 
0 


NENA A Xill. 


of the Ruins of Palmyra and Balbec, who alſo 
drew up our laſtructions; the Account of the 


Architecture by Mr, Revert, and the hiſtorical, 
part by the Relater, The remaining Views have 
been finiſhed by Mr. Pars; and Mr. Revert is 
employed by the Society to complete the Drawings 
of Architecture. 


Taz other Materials were a Book of Inſcriptions 
and a Journal of our Tour, which the Society were 


pleaſed to beltow on me, to be examined at my 


leiſure and publiſhed, The Inſcriptions, many of 
which are uncommonly curious and antient, have 
been lately printed in a ſeparate Volume; it having 
been judged expedient to detach them from the 
Journal, Such of them as are connected with the 


| following Work will be eaſily found by the learned 


Reader in that Collection, > to which he is here re- 
ferred, 


Tre Journal conſiſting of two parts, one of 
which relates to Asia Minor, the other to 
GREEex, the former is now offered to the Public; 
and, if favourably received, will be followed by the 
remaining Volume. In this, no labour has been 
ſpared ; the Geography of the Country is improv- 
ed; many miſtakes are rectified "8 difficulties 


lc or removed, 


Tux Writer is aware, that he may be aſked by 
the more curious Reader, on what foundation he 


mentioned certain Barrows now extant, as thoſe of 
Achilles 


xiv ee 
Achilles and other claſſical Heroes; as alſo his rea- 
ſon for ſuppoſing Niobe to be ſtill viſible on Mount 
Sipylus. The Eſſay advertiſed at the end of this 
Volume is partly intended to ſatisfy any ſuch 
Enquirer. 
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Vayage to the ftrait of Gibraltar — Cuſtom of the Sailors — 
Our paſſage through the flrait — A ſpecies of porpuſs 
deſeribed — The ſunſet remarkable — Antient accounts of 
it — The cauſe. 


"E embarked at Graveſend on the ninth of June 

1764 in the Anglicana, an AQ ſhip, carrying 

ſixteen guns, and thirty-two men, burthen about 

three hundred tons. The commander was captain 

John Stewart ; the price of our paſſage to Turkey ſixty 

guineas. We had a fair wind, but our pilot being in 
liquor did not fail that evening. 


On Whitſunday, early in the morning, we got under 
way with a briſk gale, and arrived in the Downs about 
noon. The next day we weighed anchor again, and 
proceeded to Falmouth to complete our cargo. We 
were detained there from the ſeventeenth to the twenty- 
fourth, when we recovered our anchor with ſome diffi» 
culty, andigot clear of the harbour. A ſignal was made 
for a pilot; but he did not come on board ſoon enough 
to be of uſe. - 
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THE wind had been very high, while we were in 
the port of Falmouth; and the weather was ſtill un- 
ſettled. Black louring clouds rendered the morning of our 
departute uncommonly gloomy and awful. After a heavy 
ſhower of rain, we were becalmed in the mouth of the 
channel, the ſea heaving prodigiouſly with the ſurface 


—— quite ſmooth and unbroken. We were carried along by 


the current, and land ſoon diſappeared. We now en- 
countered foul weather and contrary winds. The ſhip 
pitched and rolled exceedingly, the waves frequently 
burſting over, and the ſwell affecting ſome of our oldeſt 


mariners. 


Ox the third of July we made the rock of Liſbon. 
We had then a ſtrong gale, and failed at the rate of nine 
Eknots or miles in an hour. We had run one hundred and 
ſeventy knots in the laſt twenty-four hours. We here 
ſaw a grampus or whale ſpouting up water, which, in 
falling, formed a miſt not unlike the ſmoke from a flaſh 
of gunpowder. It blew hard in the night, and the next 
evening we could diſcern Cape St. Vincent. 


As we now approached near to the Mediterranean, 
ſome of the ſailors had got a ſtrong new rope, and pre- 
pared it for ducking ſuch of the crew as were novices in 
this ſea. They were to be let down from the yard-arm 
with their hands and feet tied to two bars of wood, placed 
at convenient diſtances ; but when every thing was ready, 
they all preferred the alternative, which 15 a ſmall forfeit 
to be deduQted from their pay. 


Ov paſſage through the ſtrait of Gibraltar was 
amuſing and delightful beyond imagination. The coaſt 
on each fide is irregular, adorned with lofty groteſque 
mountains of various ſhapes, the majeſtic tops worn white 
with rain, and looking as crowned with ſnow. From 
one of the narrow vallies a thick ſmoke aroſe. The land 
is of a brown complexion, as ſun-burnt and barren. On 
the * ſhore are many 1 ranging _ 
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to a great extent, deſigned to alarm the country by ſignals 
on the appearance of an enemy. We had Spaniſh and 
Mooriſh towns in view, with the rock and fortreſs of 
Gibraltar. Sea-birds were flying, and numerous ſmall- 
craft moving to and fro, on every quarter. We had a 
gentle breeze, and our fails all ſet, with the current from 
the weſtern or atlantic ocean in our favour. In this, the 
water was agitated and noiſy, like a ſhallow brook run- 
ning over pebbles; while in the contrary currents, it was 
ſmooth and calm as in a mill-pond, except where diſ- 
turbed by albicores, porpuſſes, and ſea-monſters, which 
' ſported around us, innumerable. Their burniſhed ſides 
refleted the rays of the ſun, which then ſhone in a 
pictureſque ſky, of clear azure ſoftened by thin fleecy 
clouds, imparting chearfulneſs to the waves, which ſeem- 
ed to ſmile on us. | | | 


Ou entry into the Mediterranean is here faintly de- 
ſcribed, as no words can convey the ideas excited by ſcenes 
of ſo much yovelty, grandeur, and beauty. The vaſt aſ- 
ſemblage of bulky monſters in particular was beyond mea- 
ſure amazing; ſome leaping up, as if aiming to divert us; 
ſome approaching the ſhip, as it were tobe ſeen, floating 
together, abreaſt, and half out of the water. Wecount- 
ed in one company . fourteen, of the ſpecies called by the 
ſailors The Bottie-Noſe, each, as we gueſſed, about twelve 
feet long. Theſe are almoſt ſhapeleſs, looking black and 
oily, with a large thick fin on the back, no eyes or mouth 
diſcernible, the head rounded at the extremity, and ſo 
joined with the body as to render it difficult to diſtinguiſh, 
where the one ends or the other begins; but on the up- 
per part is a hole about an inch and a half in diameter, 
from which, at regular intervals, the log-like Being blows 


out water accompanied with a puff audible at ſome diſ- 
tance. | 


To complete this wonderful day, the ſun before its 
ſetting was exceedingly big, and aſſumed a variety of 
fantaſtic ſhapes. -It was ſurrounded firſt with a golden 
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glory, of great extent, and flamed upon the ſurface of 
the ſea in a long column of fire. The lower half of the 
orb ſoon after immerged in the horizon, the other portion 
remaining very large and red, with half of a ſmaller orb 
beneath it, and ſeparate, but in the ſame direction, the 
circular rim approaching the line of its diameter. Theſe 
two by degrees united, and then changed rapidly into dit- 
ferent figures, until the reſemblance was that of a ca- 
pacious punch-bowl inverted. The rim of the bottom 
extending upward, and the body lengthening below, it 
became a muſhroom on a ſtalk, with a round head. It 
was next metamorphoſed into a flaming cauldron, of 
which the lid, riſing up, ſwelled nearly into an orb, and 
vaniſhed. The other portion put on ſeveral uncircular 
forms, and after many twinklings and faint glimmerings 
ſlowiy diſappeared, quite red; leaving the clouds, hang- 
ing over the dark rocks on the Barbary ſhore, tinged with 
a vivid bloody hue. 


Ap here we may recollect, that the antients had 
various ſtories concerning-the ſetting of the ſun in the 
atlantic ocean; as for . inſtance, that it was accompanied 
with a noiſe, as of the fea hiſſing, and that night im- 
mediately followed. That its magnitude in going down 


apparently increaſed, was a popular remark, but had 


been contradicted by an author, who obſerved thirty 
evenings at Gades, and never perceived. any augmenta- 
tion. One writer had affirmed, that the orb became an 


hundred times bigger than its common fize. 


Tunis phenomenon will vary, as it depends on the 
ſtate of the atmoſphere. It is likely to be moſt remarka- 
ble when weſterly winds have prevailed for ſome time ; 
_ theſe coming over the atlantic ocean, and bringing with 
them tlie groſs vapours, which ariſe continually, or are 
exhaled, from that immenſe body of water. 
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Viyage to Genoa. Manner of fiſhing in the Mole— 
Arrive at Leghorn. 


THE Anglicana being freighted for Genoa and Leg- 
horn, we now ſhaped our courſe for the former port. 
We were becalmed near the coaſt of Spain, off Cape de 
Gatte. We then had heavy ſhowers and hard gales, by 
which we were driven out of our way, and our maſts 
endangered. Light airs and clear weather followed ; the 
{ky blue and ſpread with thin fleecy clouds. We had a 
view of ſeveral Spaniſh towns, and of St. Philip's caſtle 
in the ifland of Minorca, We found the days lengthen 
as we-advanced northward ; and the wind, with a bright 
ſun, very cold, coming from the Alps. We ſtood for 
Corſica with a briſk gale and a great ſwell, which took 
us on the weather- ſide. We ſhipped ſeveral feas, and 
toſſed prodigiouſſy. The gulf of Lyons equalled in tur- 
bulence the bay of Biſcay. | 


Wr were becalmed on the ſeventeenth of July off 
Cape de Melle; and then had a fine gale, and approach- 
ed Italy at the rate of twelve miles an hour. The Pha- 
ros of Genoa appeared as a tall pitlar, the coaſt pictu- 
reſque and mountainous, its ſlopes covered with white 


houſes, looking from the ſea as one continued city, We 


now regretted, that the evening was near, fearing the 
land- breeze would ſpring up, before we could get into 
the mole. It became hazy along ſhore, -and the glo- 
rious proſpect vaniſhed. The breeze ceaſed, and the 
veſſel ſeemed without motion. On one of the moun- 
tains a bright flame aſcended; and round about us, on 
the water, were ſeveral fires made by fiſhermen in their 
boats, one of which we haled. 
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THE ſhip glided on toward the ſhore, almoſt inſenſi- 
bly, until the land-breeze reached us, ſcented with 
the delicious fragrance of odorous trees and flowering 
ſhrubs. We then fell to the eaſtward, to wait for a 
current, which fets in the morning. The night was 


ſtill and clear. The moon, in its wane, gleamed on the 


waves and mountains. The coaſt was ſpangled with 


lights from the houſes, which were over-topped by that. 


of the Pharos. We could hear diſtinctly at intervals the 
bells of the churches and convents, which ſounded ſweet- 
ly ſoft and penſive. Early the next day we came to an 
anchor in the port. 


AN Italian proverb affirms, that the Genoeſe have ſea 


without fiſh. However, the great demand for that arti- 


cle of diet occaſions it to be continually harraſſed. We 
had frequent opportunities of ſeeing the method of fiſh- 
ing within the mole. Several Seines are united and ex- 
tended in the water ſo as to form a large ſemicircle, but 


much curved at the two extremities. The men then 


retire to ſome diſtance, and begin clattering with ſticks or 


hammers on the ſides of their boats; the noiſe, as is ob- 


ſerved of thunder, making the fiſh riſe. One man, who 
is ſtationed on the yard-arm of a ſhip, takes notice which 
way they ſwim, and gives directions, until they are with - 
in the net, when they are driven toward the ends, and are 
ſoon entangled, or trying from deſpair to leap over, fall 
on a wing, which is faſtened to long reeds, and kept float- 
ing horizontally, on the ſurface of the water. The re- 
ward of much toil was now and then a few grey-mullet. 
The Thynnus or tunny-fiſh was antiently, and is now, 


taken in this manner, but in ſhoals, which endanger and 


often break the nets. 


Wx tarried at Genoa until the twenty-fifth of July, 
delighted with the magnificent churches, the marble pa- 


laces, the pieces of excellent ſculpture, and the many 


noble pictures, which adorn ſo profuſely that admired 
| city, 


r 
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city. We then weighed anchor and got, out of the mole 
in the night. On the ſecond day we paſſed the iſland 
Gourgona, by which were many fail of ſmall-craft fiſh- 
ing under ſhore for anchovies. We were becalmed all 
night about three leagues from ' Leghorn, but the next 
afternoon moored within the mole. | 


Wr had been adviſed to carry with us money for our 
journey in crown-pieces of ſilver called imperial tallerie, 
from Leghorn. Mr. Rutherfurd, an Engliſh merchant, 
accepted our bills on a banker in London; and on our 
arrival at Smyrna we fqund that we gained more than 
five per cent. on the money we had imported, not inclu- 
ding inſurance, freight, and conſulage, which by the An- 
glicana would have amounted to about two per cent. and 
that drawing, on Leghorn from Smyrna would be nine 
and a half per cent. better, according to the then exchange, 
than drawing directly from Smyrna on London, excluſive 
of the before-mentioned expences. 


© H.-F. 


Sail from Leghorn—In the Archipelago—Ruin of an anti- 
ent temple on Sunium—Paſs Smyrna—Enter the Helleſ- 
pont Arrive at the inner caſtles — Quit the ſhip. Y 


WE were detained ſome days at Leghorn by foul wea- 
ther, the wind ſouth, with thunder, lightening, and rain; 
the air thick and hazy. , Some ſhips, which had put 
to ſea, were forced back again. On the tenth of Au- 
guſt we got out of the mole into the road, and early 
next morning ſet ſail with a light and pleaſant breeze. 
In the evening we were becalmed on the eaſt ſide of the 
iſland Cabrera, in view of a fiſhing town. A briſk gale 
with rain iſſued from clouds reſting on the mountains. 
A calm then followed, after which the wind yeered 
about every moment. We had now left Monte Chrift 
aſtern. In the afternoon it thundered, and a moft vi- 


olent ſquall overtook us, with rain, which quite ob- 
| {cured 
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ſcured the ſky. We had warning given us by a mighty 
agitation of the waves, and were prepared to receive it. 
The wind continued very high, and we made great way. 
In the morning it was fair and almoſt calm. We were 
then in ſight of Sardinia, 


A gentle breeze ſpringing up on the evening of the four- 
teenth of Auguſt wafted us by Maritimo, a rocky iſland, 
on which is a fiſhing town. The next night we ſaw ma- 
ny lights on the coaſt of Sicily. We ſailed with a fine 
' gale by Surgentum, a large town on the flope of ſome 

ills. The air was exceedingly hot, and hazy over the 
land. We were becalmed beyond Malta in a chopping 
ſea, and toſſed prodigiouſly; but on Sunday the nine- 
teenth, a pleaſant breeze commenced, which continued to 
follow us without intermiſſion quite through the Archi- 
pelago or Ægean ſea, We had ſeen a few turtle floating, 
and this day many porpuſſes approached very near us, 
ſome leaping out of the water, ſome turning, as if in 
purſuit of their prey, and darting through it with incre- 
dible ſwiftneſs. 


On the, twenty-firſt we were in view of the high-land 
of Modona, which had white clouds hanging over it, in 
the Morea or Peloponneſus; and before evening, off Cape 
Matapan, which is the extremity of a mountain ſloping 
gradually to a point, having before it a piked rock. The 
diſk of the ſetting ſun was indented by the uneven tops of 


ſome remote hills, and the illuminated portion grew leſs 


and leſs until it appeared as a ſmall ftar. The next night 
we ſhortened fail, being near land, and the moon riſing late. 
In the morning we were between Serigo and Serigote. 
The Egg, a rock at the weſt end of the former iſland, with 
The Two Brothers, which ſtand out in the water, renders 
the paſs dangerous to ſhips in the dark. 


Wx failed by Cape St. Angelo, the ſea almoſt ſmooth, 
but the waves ſwelling at intervals, with a hollow noiſe, and 
ſeeming to purſue us. We had the ſmall iſland of Hydre 
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in view at ſunſet, with that of St. George d'Albora ahead. 
The horizon was hazy, and it was the opinion of our 
failors, that the friendly gale, which had * us 
ſo long, was {till likely to continue. 


Ovs attention had been for ſome time agreeably en- 
gaged by the claſſical country, which ſurrounded us, and 
we were now near Sunium or Cape Colonne and the 
coaſt of Attica, We regretted the approach of night, 
but the wind flacxened, and in the morning we could ſee 
the mountains Hymettus and Pentele, and the iſland Ægi- 
na, and Calaurea or Poro in the Saronique gulf. At ele- 
ven we had a diſtin& view of the ruin of the temple of 
Minerva Sunias on the promontory, and by the help of a 
refleQing teleſcope could count the number of the columns 
then ſtanding. 


Wr failed cloſe by the iſland Cea, which was of 8 
parched aſpect, with a few green trees on it ſcattered a 
mong incloſures, wind-mills, and ſolitary churches or cha- 
pels. One of theſe, dedicated to St. Elias, ſtands on the 
ſummit of a high mountain. We had a bright ſky, and 
the ſea, gently agitated by the wind, reſembled a wide 
ſtream; but the tops of the mountains of Andros and of 
Eubcea or the Negropont were enveloped in thick clouds 


and awful darkneſs. We ſteered between the two iſlands, 


and had a fine run in the night. 


THE next morning we had paſſed Pſyra, corruptly 
called Ipſera; Scio was on our right hand; Leſbos or 


Mity lene on our left; and the mouth of the gulf of Smyr- 


na not very remote before us. "The Plague, as we were 
informed at Leghorn, having appeared at this place in the 
ſpring, our captain was unwilling to arrive there before it 
ſhould have ceaſed, and now reſolved to proceed directly 


to Conſtantinople. - The gale was fair, and the opportu- 


nity too favourable to be neglected, it being common in 
ſummer to meet with a contrary wind, and to be detain- | 


ed on the ſea or forced to anchor off Tenedos. We were 


oppoſite 


— . — — — ee 
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oppoſite Cape Baba or LeQos, a promontory of M. Ida, 
in the evening; and had in view Tenedos and Lemnos 
and the main-land both of Europe and Aſia. We could 
diſcetn fires on Leſbos, as before on ſeveral iſlands and 
capes, made chiefly by fiſhermen and ſhepherds, who live 
much abroad in the air; or to burn the ſtrong ſtalks of 
the Turkey wheat and the dry herbage on the mountains. 
In the day-time a column of ſmoke often aſcends, viſible 
afar. | 


SATURDAY, Auguſt the twenty-fifth, the ſun riſing 
beautifully behind M. Ida diſcloſed its numerous tops, and 
brightened the ſurface of the fea, We were now enter- 
ing the Helleſpont, with the Troad on our right hand, 
and on the left the Cherroneſe or peninſula of Thrace. 


About fix in the morning we were within Sigeum and 


the oppoſite promontory Maſtuſia. They are divided by 
a very narrow ſtrait. We then paſſed between the two 


caſtles erected by Mahomet the fourth in 1659. That 


on the European ſide ſtands high, the other low ; and by 


each is a town. Theſe ſtructures, with the houſes, the 


graceful minarees and cypreſſes, the mountains, and 


lands, and ſhining water, formed a view exceedingly de- 
\ lictous. The cocks crowed aſhore, and were anſwered 
by thoſe in our coops on board, the waves broke on the 


Aſiatic beach with an amuſing murmur, and the loft air 
wafted fragrance. a 


Wr now ſaw a level and extenſive plain, the ſcene, as 
we conceived, of the battles of the Iliad, with barrows 
of heroes, and the river Scamander, which had a bank or 
bar of ſand at the mouth. The ſtream was then inconſi- 
derable, but, we were told, is in winter frequently ſwol- 
len to a great ſize, and diſcolours the ſea far without the 


promontories. The ſhore of the Cherroneſe, as we ad- 


vanced, was ſteep, of a dry barren aſpe&, and contraſted 
by the Aſiatic coaſt, which riſes gently, M. Ida termina- 


ting the view. The width of the Helleſpont, the ſmooth- 
neſs of the water, and the rippling of. the current, re- 


minded 
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minded us of the Thames. Xerxes but ſlightly degraded 
it, when he ſtiled it a ſalt river. 


WE now approached the inner caſtles, which were 
erected by Mahomet the ſecond, and command a very 
narrow ſtrait, dividing the two continents. By each is a 
town; and at that in Aſia was hoiſted a white flag, near 
the ſea-ſide, and alſo a red one with the croſs. "Theſe 
belonged to the Engliſh and French nations. As we had 
agreed to land here, 'the captain when we were abreaſt 
with the Aſiatic caſtle, brought the ſhip to, and made a 
ſignal for a ſcheick or wherry to come along ſide. Our 
baggage was lowered into it with great expedition, and 
we quitted the ſhip, which fired three guns, and * 
away. 


Cin r. I. 


Turks deſcribed Reception on ſhore—Dinner The totun— 
The river —The ſite of the ro caſtles 99 
night. 


AFTER leaving the Anglicana, we had ſcarcely time 
to contemplate the ſavage figures of our boat- men, who 
had their necks and arms bare, and their faces yellow 
from the ſun, before we reached land. The current car- 
ried us below the caſtle, where we ſaw on the ſhore two 
Turkiſh women. But what figures! each wrapped in a 
white ſheet, ſhapeleſs, and ſtalking in boots. A compa- 
ny of Turks, aſſembled on the beach to view the ſhip, 
ſeemed as it were a new ſpecies of human beings. They 
were in general large and tall; ſome with long, comely 
or venerable beards, of a portly mein and noble preſence, 
to which their high turbans and looſe garments, of various 
lively colours, greatly contributed; adding, beſides their 
majeſty, to the apparent bulk of the wearers. 


Wx were received on the ſhore by the Engliſh con- 
ful, a fat well-looking Jew, who, after bidding us wel- 
come 
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come in broken Italian or Lingua Franca, conducted us 
through the town to his houſe in the quarter aſſigned to 
that nation. We aſcended ſome ſtairs into a room, 
which had a raifed floor covered with a carpet. Round 
three ſides was a low ſopha with cuſhions for leaning. 
The cooling breeze entered at the wooden lattices of 
the windows. Their law not permitting the Jews to 
touch fire on their ſabbath, our hoſt was in diſtreſs about 
our entertainment. However we were ſoon preſented 
with the cuſtomary refreſhments, a pipe of lighted to- 
bacco; a ſpoonful of ſweet-meat, put into our mouths ; 
and coffee in a China cup, which was placed in one of 
filligree-work to prevent it from burning our fingers. 
The conſul then introduced to us a young man his bro- 
ther, and his wife and daughter ; the latter a girl in a 
long white veſt, with a zone about her middle, her feet 
naked, her nails dyed red, her hair platted and hang- 
ing down her back. She came to us, and taking the 
right hand of each ſeparately, kiſſed and gently moved it 
to her forehead. 


Wr found ſome difficulty in complying with the ori- 
ental mode of ſitting croſs-legged, but at dinner it was 
neceſſary, the table being only a large low ſalver, placed 
on the carpet. A variety of diſhes were ſerved up in 
quick ſucceſſion, and we were ſupplied as rapidly with 
cups of wine. We had no plates, or knives and forks, 
but uſed our fingers, The whole repaſt and the appa- 
ratus was antique. It concluded with fruits of whol- 
ſome quality and exquiſite flavour, figs and melons, ſuch 
as are peculiar to hot climates, and grapes in large 
and rich cluſters freſh from the vineyard. The conſul 
ate with us, while his brother waited, with another 
Jew. When we had finiſhed, we waſhed, one of our at- 
tendants bringing an ewer, a baſon and a towel, and pour- 
ing water on our hands. We then received cach a cup of 
coffee, and our hoſt, who was much fatigued with his ſul- 


try walk to the beach and afterwards to the governor to in- 
| R form 
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form him of our arrival, retired with the whole family to 
ſleep, as is the univerſal practice toward noon, when the 
heat becomes exceedingly intenſe. 


IN the evening we went with the conſul to view the 
town. We found the houſes numerous, moſtly of wood 
and mean, and the ſtreets very narrow. We ſaw the 
manufactory of earthen ware, which is conſiderable; and 
we ſuppoſed the faſhion had never altered, the jars and 
veſſels in general retaining the old ſhapes, and ſeemingly 
formed by antient models. The fituation of the place 
is low and ſubje& to epidemical diſorders. Beſides 
theſe, the plague, which commonly viſits the inhabi- 
tants every year, is remarkably deſtructive, and ſeldom 
fails to make a long ſtay. The cœmeteries are ſwelled to 
a great extent round the town, and filled with broken 
columns, pieces of granate, and marble fragments, fix- 
ed as grave- ſtones; ſome carved with Turkiſh characters 
in relievo, gilded and painted. In the Armenian bury- 
ing- ground we diſcovered a long Greek inſcription on a 
ſlab of white marble, but not legible. On a rocky 
eminence on the ſide next the Propontis is a range of 
windmills. 


Tux town and caſtle has on the ſouth a river, which 
deſcends from M. Ida. Its ſource, as we were told, is 
ſeven hours up in the country ; and its violence, after 
ſnow or rain upon the ſummits, prodigious. A thick wall 
has been erected, and planetrees diſpoſed to keep off the 
torrent, and protect the buildings from its aſſaults. At 
the mouth, like the Scamander, it had then a bar of ſand. 
The bed was. wide, ſtony, and interſected with green 
thickets, but had water in the cavities, at which many 
women, with their faces muffled, were buſy waſhing 
linen, and ſpreading it on the ground to dry. 


Tuis river enables us to aſcertain the ſite of the in- 
ner caſtles, a point of fome conſequence in the topogra- 
phy of the Helleſpont. Its antient name, as appears from 

N Strabo, 
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Strabo, was Rhodius; and it entered the ſea between 
Dardanus and Abydos. The remnants of marble, which 
we ſaw in the burying-grounds about the town, have 
been removed thither chiefly from the ruins of theſe cities, 
particularly of the latter, which was the moſt conſidera- 
ble. The conſul ſhowed us a head of an image of the 
Virgin Mary, which was found in the rubbiſh of a 
church there. On the European fide, oppoſite to the 
Rhodius, was Cynoſſema The Barrow of Hecuba, which 
is ſtill very conſpicuous, and within or cloſe by the caſtle. 


Wx returned, when we had finiſhed our ſurvey, to 
our lodging, where we ſupped croſs-legged, about ſunſet. 
Soon after, when . it was dark, three coverlets richly 
embroidered were taken from a preſs in the room, which 
we occupied ; and delivered, one to each of us ; the 
carpet or ſopha and a cuſhion ſerving, with this addition, 
inſtead of a bed. A lamp was left burning on a ſhelf, 
and the conſul retired to his family, which lay in the 
ſame manner in an adjoining apartment. We pulled off 
our coats and ſhoes, and expected to be much refreſhed 
by ſleeping on ſhore. We had not been apprized of a 
nightly plague, which haunts the place, or perhaps ra- 
ther the houſes of the Jews. Two of us could not obtain 

reſt for a moment, but waited the approach of dawn 
with a degree of impatience equalled only by our bodily 
ſufferings, which cannot be deſcribed. 


HP. V. 


ie paſs down the Helleſpont — Land in the cherroneſe of 
Thrace — The town antiently Eleus — Civility of the 
governor — The barrow, &c. of Proteſilaus. 


WE had agreed in the evening to viſit ſome neighbour- 
ing places on the continent, with the principal iſlands 
near the mouth of the Helleſpont. Early in the morn- 
ing the conſul aſked for money io purchaſe proviſions, 


which n 
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which, with other neceſſaries, were put into a ſcheick 
or wherry. He embarked with us, between the hours 
of eight and nine by our watches. We had fix Turks, 
who rowed ; a Janizary, and a Jew ſervant. The two 
latter, with the conſul, ſate croſs-legged before us, on a 
ſmall carpet; as the rais or maſter of the boat did be- 
+ hind, ſteering with the handle of the helm over his ſnoul- 
der. 


Wx foon croſſed the Helleſpont, and coaſting by the 
European ſhore, ſaw ſeveral ſolitary king-fiſhers, with 
young partridge, among vaſt ſingle rocks. The winter 
torrents had worn deep gullies, but the courſes were dry, 
except a ſtream, which, we were informed, turns a mill. 
A narrow valley, or two, was green with the cotton 
plant and with vines, or ſowed with grain. 


AFTER paſſing the mouth of a port or bay called 
antiently Coelos, we landed about eleven on the cher- 
roneſe of Thrace, near the firſt European caſtle, within 
the entrance of the Helleſpont; and aſcended to the 
miſerable cottage of a poor Jew in the town. Here a mat 
was ſpread on the mud-floor of a room by the ſea-ſide, 
and the eatables we had provided, were placed on it. 
The noon-tide heat at this place was exceſſive. The 
conſul retired, as uſual, to fleep ; while we alſo reſted, 
or were amuſed with the proſpe& from the window. 
Beneath us was the ſhining canal, with Cape Maſtuſia 
on the right hand; and oppoſite, the Aſiatic town and 
caſtle, with the noble plain divided by the Scamander ; 
and the barrows mentioned before, two ſtanding by each 
other not far from the ſhore, within Sigeum, and one 
more remote. 


by, 


Tux antient name of this town, which is exceedingly 
mean and wretched, was Eleiis. The ſtreets or lanes 
are narrow and intricate. It is on the north- ſide of the 
caſtle, and ranges along the brink of a precipice. 

Bey WHEN. 
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WHEN the heat was abated a little, we were in- 
formed that the governor gave us permiſſion to refreſh in 
his garden. We diſmiſſed his meſſenger with 4 bac-ſhiſh 
or preſent of three piaſters, * and an excuſe, that we 
were juſt going away; but this was not accepted; and 
we paid another piaſter for ſeeing a very ſmall ſpot of 
ground, walled in, and containing nothing, except two 
vines, a hg, and a pomegranate tree, and a well of ex- 
cellent water. 


TAE Turks, after we were landed, had rowed the 
wherry round Maſtuſia, and waited for us without the 
point. In our way to them, by the caſtle-wall, we ſaw 
a large Corinthian capital; and an altar, made hollow 
and uſed as a mortar for bruiſing corn. Near the other 
end of the town is a bare barrow. By this, was former- 
ly the ſacred portion of Proteſilaus, and his temple, to 
which perhaps the marble fragments have belonged. He 
was one of the leaders in the Trojan expedition ; and 
was killed by HeQor. Afterwards he was worſhipped 


as a hero, and reputed the patron or tutelar deity of 


Elevs. 
CHAP; VI. 


Sail to Tenedes — Situation and modern hiftory of the iſland 
— The port and town — The antiquities — Greek recrea- 
tions —The night — The morning — The conſul returns. 


ON our arrival at the wherry, which was be- 
hind the caſtle, we found our Turks fitting on the 
ground, where they had dined, chiefly on ripe fruits, 
with ordinary bread. We had there a wide and 


deep gulf, a portion of the Ægean fea antiently called 
Melas, 


* A piaſter is about half a crown Engliſh, and is equal in 
value to thirty peraus. Theſe are a ſmall filyer coin, about 
the ſize of an Engliſh penny. 
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Melas, on our right hand; with Imbros, towards the en- 
trance, twenty-five miles from Maſtuſia, and twenty-two 
from Lemnos, which lay before us; and beyond theſe, 
other iſlands, and the continent of Europe, in view. We 
had intended to viſit Lemnos, and the principal places in 
that quarter, but, the wind proving contrary, we now 
ſteered for Tenedos, and, after rowing ſome time with a 
rough ſea, hoiſted ſail. We paſſed by ſome iſlets, and 
about three in the afternoon, reached the town. On open- 
ing the harbour, we diſcovered in it, beſides ſmall-craft, 
three "Turkiſh gallies waiting to convey the Venetian 
barlow or refident, who was expected daily, to Conſtan- 
tinople ; the ſhips of that republic being by treaty exclud- 
cd from navigating the Helleſpont. 


THE ifland Tenedos is chiefly rock, but fertile. It was 
antiently reckoned about eighty ſtadia or ten miles in cir- 
cumference, and from Sigeum twelve miles and a half. 
Its poſition, thus near the mouth of the Helleſpont, has 
given it importance in all ages; veſſels bound toward 
Conſtantinople finding ſhelter in its port, or ſafe anchorage 
in the read, during the eteſian or contrary winds, and in 
foul weather. The emperor Juſtinian erected a magazine 
to receive the cargoes of the corn-ſhips from Alexandria, 
when detained there. 'This building was two hundred and 
eighty feet long, ninety broad, and very lofty. The voy- 
age from Egypt was rendered leſs precarious, and the grain 
preſerved, until it could be tranſported to the capital. Af- 
terwapds, during the troubles of the Greek empire, 'Tene- 
dos experienced a variety of fortune. The pirates, which 
infeſtey] theſe ſeas, made it for many years their place of 
rendez\pus ; and Othman ſeized it in 1302, procured 
veſſels, A from thence ſubdued the other iſlands of the 
Archipelago. 


THE port of Tenedos has been incloſed in a mole, of 
which no part now appears above water, but looſe ſtones 
are piled on the foundations to break the waves. The 

C baſin 
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baſin is encompaſſed by a ridge of the mountain. On the 
ſouth-ſide is a row of wind-mills and a ſmall fort; and 
on the oppoſite, a caſtle by the ſhore. This was taken in 
the year 1656 by the Venetians in four days, but ſoon af- 
ter abandoned, as not tenable. 'The houſes, which are 
numerous, ſtand at the foot, or on the ſlope, of an accli- 
vity; with a flat between them and the ſea, formed part- 
ly by ſoil waſhed down from above. They reckon ſix 
hundred Turkiſh families, and three hundred Greek. 
The church belonging to the latter is decent. 


Wr found here but few remains of antiquity worthy 
notice. We perccived on our landing a large and entire 
ſarcophagus or ſtone coffin ſerving as a fountain, the top- 
ſtone or lid being perforated to admit a current of water, 
which ſupplies the vent below ; and on one fide is an in- 
ſcription. Near this we ſaw part of a fluted column con- 
verted into a mortar for bruiſing corn ; and in a ſhop was 
a remnant of teſſellated pavement then recently diſcovered. 
In the ſtreets, the walls, and burying-grounds were pieces 
of marble, and fragments of pillars, with a few inſcriptions. 


In the evening, this being Sunday and a feſtival, we 
were much amuſed with ſeeing the Greeks, who were 
ſinging and dancing, in ſeveral companies, to muſic, near 
the town; while their women were ſitting in groups on 
the roofs of the houſes, which are flat, as ſpectators, at 
the ſame time enjoying the ſoft air and ſerene ſky. 


W were lodged much to our ſatisfaction in a large 
room, with a raiſed floor matted, on which we ſlept in 
our clothes, in company with two Jews and ſeveral 
Greeks; a cool breeze entering all night at the latticed 
windows, and ſweetening our repoſe. 


In theſe countries, on account of the heat, it is uſual to 
riſe with the dawn. About day-break we received from 
the French conſul, a Greek with a reſpectable beard, a 

| | preſent 
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preſent of grapes, the cluſters large and rich, with other 
fruits all freſh gathered. We had, beſides, bread and cof- 
fee for breakfaſt, and good wines, particularly one ſort, 
of an exquiſite flavour, called muſcadell. The ifland is 
deſervedly famous for the ſpecies of vine which produces 
this delicious liquor. 


Wr had been told, that an antient building remained 
on the ſouth-fide of the iſland, not much out of, our way to 
the ruins of a city called Eſki-Stamboul, on the continent 
of Aſia. Our Turks were-waiting at the boat, and we 
juſt ready to join them, when we were informed that a 
ſcheick was arrived from the Aſiatic Dardanell, which we 
had lately left, and that the preſence of the conſul was 
required on ſome very urgent buſineſs at Conſtantinople. 
His brother, who had ſet ſail in the morning early to over- 
take him, remained with us in his ſtead, and ſoon won our 
regard by his attention and civility. 


GH AF. VI 


Leave Tenedss — An antiguity on the iſland — Fountain. 
Their conſtruction — Their uſe — Face of the iſland — 
Set ſail for the continent. 


AFTER ſome delay we got on board our wherry, 
and leaving the port of Tenedos, coaſted, with the iſland 
on our right-hand. We ſoon paſſed a creek, which is fre- 
quented by ſmall-craft during the vintage, and has near 
it a ſolitary church with a fountain or ſpring of excellent 
water, and at ſome diſtance a quarry of ſtone or marble. 
The gullies and the flopes of the hills were green with 
vines. We doubled a craggy point, and ſaw ſome cliffs 
inhabited by wild pigeons ; with ſome partridges ; a few 
"cattle ; and a church, by which, we were told, is a wa- 
ter noted for its purgative qualities. We landed about ten 
pn a fair beach, having gone almoſt half roumi the iſland. 

C 2 Wr 
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Wr were now near the building, which we had pur- 


poſed to examine. It proved a ſmall arched room, the 
maſonry antient, underneath a mean ruined church. You 
deſcend to it by a few ſteps, with a light. The floor was 
covered with water. Near it was a fig tree or two, and 
a fountain, with an inſcription, in modern Greek charac- 


ters, fixed in the wall. 


THE reader, as we proceed, will find frequent menti- 
on of fountains. Their number is owing to the nature of 
the country and the climate. The ſoil, parched and thirſ- 
ty, demands moiſture to aid vegetation; and a cloudleſs 
ſun, which inflames the air, requires for the people the 
verdure, ſhade, and coolnefs its agreeable attendants. 
dence they occur not only in the towns and villages, but 


in the fields and gardens, and by the ſides of the roads and 


of the beaten tracks on the mountains. Many of them are 
the uſeful donations of humane perfons, while living; or 
have been þequeathed as legacies on their deceaſe. The 
Turks eſteqn the erecting of them as meritorious, and ſel- 
dom go away, after performing their ablutions ordrinking, 
without gratefully bleſſing the name and memory of the 


founder. 


THE method'of obtaining the neceſſary ſupplies of wa- 
ter uſed by the antients ſtill prevails. It is by conveying 
the fluid from the ſprings or ſources, which are ſometimes 
very remote, in earthen pipes or paved channels, carried 
over the gaps and breaks in the way on arches. When 
arrived at the deſtined ſpot, it is received by a ciſtern with 
a vent; and the waſte current paſſes below from another 
ciſtern, often an ,antient ſarcophagus. It is common to 
find a cup of tin or iron hanging near, by a chain ; or a 
wooden ſcoop with a handle, placed in a niche in the wall. 
The front is of ſtone or marble ; and in ſome, painted 
and decorated with gilding, and with an inſcription in 


Turkiſh characters in relievo. 
THE 
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Tax women reſort to the fountains by their houſes, 
each with a large two-handled earthen jar on their back, or 
thrown over the ſhoulder, for water. They aſſemble at 
one without the village or town, if no river be near, to 
waſh their linen, which is afterwards ſpread on the ground 
or buſhes to dry. To theſe alſo the Turks and Greeks 
frequently repair for refreſhment ; eſpecially the latter on 
their feſtivals, when whole families are ſeen fitting on 
the graſs, and enjoying their early or evening repaſt, be- 
neath the trees by the fide of a rill. And at thoſe 
near the roads, the traveller, ſun-burnt and thirſty, after 
a ſcorching ride, finds cool water, the ſhelter of a 
plane or of ſome ſpreading tree, and a green plat to repoſe 
or dine on; affording him a degree of pleaſure not ade- 
quately conceived, unleſs by thoſe who have experienced it. 


Wr agreed to let the heat of noon be paſſed, before 
we proceeded on our voyage. A carpet was ſpread for 
us under a ſhady holm, and a fire kindled at ſome diſtance. 
We now received each alighted pipe and a diſh of coffee: 
A kettle was then filled\ with water, and ſome fowls, 
which we had provided, e ready to be boiled. The 
French conſul, who had foined us, undertook to furniſh 
grapes. His vineyard Avas a conſiderable way off to- 
ward the town, but two of us, attended by a couple of 
| armed Turks, choſe to accompany him. We croſſed a 
kind of heath ſpread with wild thyme, ſage, and low 
buſhes of maſtic, to a ſpot ſhaded with cypreſſes, where 
was a church as miſerable as that we had left, conſiſting 
only of looſe ſtones piled for walls, without a roof. It had 
a well cloſe- by. We ſaw a few trees, ſome common ſtub- 
ble, and ſome fields of Turkey wheat, and of ſeſamus. 
The ſoil was parched ; but in the centre of the iſland we 
found a large tract ſheltered by naked barren hills, and 
green with olive trees and with vines The grapes hung 
in numerous clufters, rich and tempting; and we ate 
freely, being aſſured the fruit was innocent and even whol- 
ſome, eſpecially if plucked before the air within it was 

rarified 


as 
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rarified by the ſun. In about a fortnight the vintage was 
to commence, when a guard of ten Turks is placed to ſe- 
cure the property from pilferers or pirates. Among the 
hills, one towers far above the reſt, and has on its ſummit 
a church or chapel dedicated to St. Elias. The form 1s 
conical, and it is ſeen over the main-land of Aſia coming 
down the Helleſpont. 


On our return to the tree we found the company there 
had been uneaſy at our abſence, fearing we had ſtrayed or 
were detained by ſome untoward accident. We dined and 
ſept in the ſhade ; and ſoon after, the French conſul took 
leave of us. About two in the afternoon we ſailed with a 
briſk gale, ſteering for Eſki-Stamboul, antiently called 
Alexandria Troas. The diſtance of this city from Te- 
nedos was reckoned forty ſtadia or five miles. Some of 


its ruins are in view, ſtanding on an eminence, with the 


uneven ſummits of Mount Ida riſing beautifully behind. 


i. 


Flight of cranes — View of Alexandria Treas — Return 
to our boat — Mount Athos — Manner of paſſing the 
night — Way back to the ruins. 


ON the way from Tenedos we were amuſed by vaſt 
caravans or companies of cranes, paſſing high in the air 
from Thrace to winter, as we ſuppoſed, in Egypt. We 
admired the number and variety of the ſquadrons, their 


extent, orderly array, and apparently good diſcipline. 


About a quarter after three we landed near the antient port 
of Troas. 


Wr immediately began a curſory ſurvey of this de- 
ſerted place; aſcending to the principal ruin, which is at 
ſome diſtance from the ſhore. Ihe whole ſite was over- 
ſpread with ſtones and rubbiſh intermingled with ſtubble, 
plantations of cotton and of Turkey wheat, plats of long 
7 graſs, thickets and trees, chiefly a ſpecies of low oak 

| which 


N 
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which produces valanea or large acorns for exportation. 


to be uſed in tanning. A ſolemn ſilence prevailed, and 
we ſaw nothing alive, but a fox and ſome partridges. In 
the mean time, the Turks, who were left in the wherry, 
removed about three miles lower down, towards Lectos, 
where the beach afforded a ſtation leſs expoſed to the 
wind and more ſecure. 


THE evening coming on, we were adviſed to retire to 
our boat. By the way, we ſaw a drove of camels feed- 


ing. We came to a ſhed, formed with boughs round a 


tree, to ſhelter the flocks and herds from the ſun at noon ; 
and under 1t was a peaſant, who had an aſs laden, beſides 
other articles, with a goatſkin containing ſour curds, call- 


ed Caimac. On theſe and ſome brown bread our Turks 


made their evening meal. A goatſkin, with the hair on, 
ſerved likewiſe for a bucket. It was diſtended by a piece 
of wood, to which a rope was faſtened. He drew for us 
water from a well not far off, and promiſed to bring us 
milk and a kid the next day. We found our cook, a Jew, 
buſy by the ſea-ſide preparing ſupper ; his tin-kettle 
boiling over a ** in the open air. 


Tur vanity of the evening in this country abe 
all deſcription. The ſky glowed with the rich tints of 
the ſetting ſun, which now, ſkirting the weſtern horizon, 
raiſed as it were up to our view the diſtant ſummits of the 
European mountains. We ſaw Mount Athos diſtinctly, 
bearing from us 5 5m. welt of north, of a conical form, 
and fo loſty, that on the top, as the antients relate, the 
ſun-riſing was beheld four hours ſooner than by the inha- 
bitants of the coaſt ; and at the ſolſtice, its ſhade reached 
into the Agora or Market-place of Myrina a town in 
Lemnos, which ifland was diſtant eighty-ſeven miles eaſt- 
ward. The ſhore was ſtrewed with pumice-ſtones, once 


perhaps floating from Ætna or Veſuvius, unleſs ejected by 


ſome nearer Volcano. The pikes of Athos and of Tenedos 
ſuggeſt the idea, that their mountains have burned; and 


it is poſſible, that theſe, with many of the iflands in this 


. ſea, 
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ſea, may have been the produce of eruptions, which hap- 
pened at a period too early to be recorded in hiſtory. 


Wr had here no choice, but were forced to paſs the 
night on the beach, which was ſandy. The Turks con- 
ſtructed a half-tent for us near our boat, with the oars and 
fail. We now diſcovered that we had neglected to pro- 
cure wine and candles at Tenedos. We did not, how- 
ever, remain in the dark. An extemporary lamp ſupplied 
one omiſſion. It was a cotton-wick ſwimming in oil, on 
a bit of cork, in a drinking-glaſs ſuſpended by a ftring. 
By this light the Turks, fitting before us on the ground, 
croſs-legged, endeavoured to amuſe us, by teaching us the 
numbers in their language, or by learning them in Engliſh. 
Some deſired us to diſtinguiſh each by his name, Mahmet, 
Selim, Muſtapha and the like. They were liberal of their 
tobacco, filling their pipes from their bags, lighting and 
preſenting them to us, as often as they ſaw us unprovided. 
Our janizary, who was called Baructer Aga, played on a 
Turkiſh inſtrument like a guittar. Some accompanied 
him with their voices, ſinging loud. Their favourite 
ballad contained the praiſes of Stamboul or Conſtantino- 
ple. Two, and ſometimes three or four, danced toge- 
ther, keeping time to a lively tune, until they were almoſt 
breathleſs. Theſe extraordinary exertions were followed 
with a demand of bac-ſhiſh, @ reward or preſent ; which 
term, from its frequent uſe, was already become very ta- 
miliar to us. We were fatigued by our rough hot walk 
among the ruins, and If We weary of our ſavages, 
gladly lay down to reſt under the half-tent. The Turks 
ſlept by us upon the ground, with their arms ready in caſe 
of an alarm, except two, who had charge of the boat. 
The janizary, who watched, ſate imoking, croſs-legged, 
by the fire. The ſtars ſhone in a clear blue ſky, ſhed- 
ding a calm ſerene light; the jackalls howled in vaſt 
packs, approaching near us, or on Mount Ida ; and the 


waves beat gently on the ſhore in regular ſucceſſion. 
LEY W 
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Wr roſe with the dawn, ready dreſſed, hoping to get 
to the ruins in the cool of the morning. It was neceſ- 
ſary to take water witk us, as none could be procured 
there. A well, by which the peaſant had agreed to leave 
his bucket for our uſe, with his aſs, was known only to 
the janizary, and we reſolved to accompany him to the 
place rather than wait for his return. Some of the Turks 
carried an umbrella for us, an earthen jar, and inſtruments 
for meaſuring or drawing. After going about half a mile 
by the ſea toward Lectos, we turned to the left, and croſ- 
ſing the plain, and two water-courſes, one of which was 
not quite dry, came to a root of Mount Ida, and a vine- 
yard. We entered and ſaw nobody, but gathered as 
many grapes as we choſe, and loading the aſs with our 
luggage, repaſſed the plain to the great ruin at Troas, 
diſtant about an hour. Some peaſants were employed in 
a field of Turkey wheat on the way, and their dogs wor- 
. ried us exceedingly. 


. 


Policy of Alexander the Great — Alexandria Troas — Its 
ſituation — Ports — Appearance — Remains — Inſcrip- 
tions — The Aqueduft — Account of it Of Atticus 
Herodes — No churches viſible — The marbles removed. 


ALEXANDER the Great, inſtead of marking his pro- 
greſs by devaſtations, wiſely p: ovided more laſting and 
honourable monuments of his paſſage through the coun- 
tries which he ſubdued ; cauſing cities and temples to be 
erected, and forming plans for their improvement and 
future proſperity. As his ſtay was commonly ſhort, the 
execution of his noble deſigns was committed to the go- 
vernors, whom he appointed ; men of grand ideas, fitted 
to ſerve ſo magnificent a maſter. Alexandria Troas was 


one of eighteen cities, which bore his name. 
Tris 
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TH1s city was begun by Antigonus, and from him firſt 
called Antigonia ; but Lyſimachus, to whom, as a ſuc- 
ceſſor of Alexander, it devolved, changed the appellation 
in honour of the deceaſed king. In the war with An- 
tiochus it was eminent for its fidelity to the Romans, 
who conferred on it the ſame privileges as the cities of 
Italy enjoyed. Under Auguſtus, it received a Roman 
colony, and increaſed. It was then the ouly conſiderable 
place between Sigeum and Lectos, and was inferior to no 
city of its name but Alexandria in Egypt. 


ALEXANDRIA Troas was ſeated on a hill, ſloping to- 
ward the ſea, and divided from M. Ida by a deep valley. 
On each fide is an extenſive plain with water-courſes. 
The founders, it is probable, were aware, that, like Te- 
nedos, it would derive many advantages from its ſituation 
on the coaſt, near the mouth of the Helleſpont. 


THe port of Troas, by which we landed, has a hill 
riſing round it in a ſemicircle, and covered with rubbiſh. 
Many ſmall granate pillars are ſtanding, half buried, and 
much corroded by the ſpray. It is likely the veſſels were 
faſtened to them by ropes. A ſand-bank at the entrance 
had cut off the communication with the ſea, and the 
ſmaller baſin was dry. The larger had water, but ap- 
parently ſhallow. Its margin was incruſted with ſponta- 
neous ſalt. Both were artificial, and intended for ſmall- 
craft and gallies ; ſhips of burthen anchoring in the road 


without the mole. 


Tux city-wall is ſtanding, except toward the vine- 
yard, but with gaps, and the battlements ruined. It was 
thick and ſolid, had ſquare towers at regular diſtances, and 
was ſeveral miles in circumference. Beſides houſes, it 
has incloſed many magnificent ſtructures; but now ap- 
pears as the boundary of a foreſt or neglected park. A 
map belonging to Mr. Wood, and made, as we ſuppoſed, 


by a Frenchman, in 1726, ſerved us as a guide. The 
author, 
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author, it is imagined, believed, as other travellers had 
done, that this was the ſite of Ilium or Troy, inſtead of 
Troas. 


CoNnFUSION cannot eaſily be deſcribed. Above the 
ſhore is a hollow, overgrown with trees, near which Po- 
cock ſaw remains of a ſtadium or place for races, ſunk in 
the ground; and higher up is the vaulted ſubſtruction or 
baſement of a large temple. We were told this had been 
lately a lurking-place of banditti ; who often lay conceal- 
ed here, their horſes tied in rows to wooden pegs, of 
which many then remained in the wall. It now ſwarm- 
ed with bats, much bigger in ſize than the Engliſh, which 
on our entering, flitted about, innumerable, and ſettling, 
when tired, blackened the roof. Near it is a ſouterrain ; 
and at ſomeWiſtince, veſtiges of a theatre and of an 
odeum, or Mufic Theatre. Theſe edifices were toward 
the centre of the city. The ſemicircular ſweep, on which 
their ſeats ranged, is formed in the hill, with the ends 
vaulted. Among the rubbiſh, which is of great extent, 
are a few ſcraps of marble and of ſculpture, with many 
ſmall granate pillars. But the principal ruin is that ſeen 
from Tenedos. This has before it a gentle deſcent, with 
inequalities, to the ſea diſtant by computation about three 
miles. It was a very ample building, and, as we ſuppoſ- 
ed, once the gymnaſium It conſiſts of three maſſive 
arches, towering amid walls and a vaſt heap of huge ma- 
terials. © They are conſtruQted with a ſpecies of ſtone, 
which is full of petrified cockle-ſhells, and of cavities, like 
honey-comb. The piers have capitals and mouldings of 
white marble, and the whole fabric appears to have been 
incruſted. - Some remnants of the earthen ſpouts or pipes 
are viſible, On one fide is a ruin of brick; and behind, 
without the city-wall, are ſepulchres. One of theſe is of 
the maſonry called Reticulated or Netted. 


A ctTyY diſtinguiſhed and flouriſhing by Roman favour ; 
would not be tardy in paying the tribute of adulation to 
its benefactors. The peaſant ſhowed me a marble pedeſtal 
inſcribed 
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inſcribed in Latin, the characters large, plain, and well- 
formed. We found near this, two other pedeſtals, one 
above half buried in rubbiſh, but the Turks cleared the 
front with their ſabres to the eighth line. All three were 
alike and had the ſame inſcription, except ſome ſlight varia- 
tions. They had been erected by different cities in ho- 
nour of Caius Antonius Rufus, flamen or high prieſt of 
the god Julius and of the god Auguſtus A maimed 
trunk, which we ſaw, was perhaps one of the ſtatutes ; 
and it 1s probable the baſement before noted belonged to 


the temple dedicated to the deities whom he ſerved, or to 


the goddeſs Rome. Theſe marbles are about mid-way 
between the gymnaſium and the beach. A Venetian of- 


| ficer afterwards informed us, that he had removed one of 


them on board his ſhip, then in the gulph of Smyrna, by 
order of the captain, while they lay a@Manchor near 
Tenedos, waiting for the bailow, whoſe time of reſidence 
at Conſtantinople was expired. | 


Wr made diligent ſearch for inſcriptions, but found 
only the above, and a fmall fragment of a pedeſtal on 
which Hadrian is mentioned. Under this emperor the 
aquæduct was erected. It begins behind the city, not far 
from the ſepulchres, and is ſeen deſcending and croſſing 
the country on the fide next the Helleſpont, extending ſe- 
veral miles. The piers, which we 'meaſured, are five 
feet nine inches wide ; three feet and two inches thick : 
the void between them, twelve feet and four inches. The 
arches are all broken. pile 


Tux hiſtory of this noble and once uſeful ſtructure af- 
fords an illuſtrious inſtance of antient imperial and private 
munificence. An Athenian, Tiberius Claudius Atticus 
Herodes, preſided over the free cities of Aſia. Seeing Troas 
deſtitute of commodious baths, and of water, except ſuch 
as was procured from muddy wells or reſervoirs made to 
receive rain, he wrote to the emperor Hadrian not to 
ſuffer an antient and maritime city to be deſtroyed by 


* drought, but to beſtow on it three hundred myriads of 


drachms for water, eſpecially as he had given far greater 
ſums 


— 
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ſums even to villages. Hadrian readily complied, and 
appointed him overſeer of the building. The expence ex- 
ceeded ſeven hundred myriads “, and it was repreſented 
to the emperor as a grievance, that the tribute from five 
hundred cities had been laviſhed on one in an aquæduct. 
Herodes, in reply, begged him not to be diipleaſed, that 
having gone beyond his eſtimate, he had preſented the 
overplus of the ſum to his fon, and he to the city. 


We ſhall have occaſion to mention Atticus Herodes 
again, and his name will occur often in the account of our 
travels in Greece. His grandfather Hipparchus had been 
accuſed of tyranny, his eſtate confiſcated, and his fon Ju- 
lius Atticus reduced to poverty. Julius diſcovered a trea- 
ſure in one of the houſes, which belonged to him by the 
theatre at Athens. The quantity was fo great, that his 
apprehenſion exceeded his joy, and he wrote to Nerva the 
emperor, defiring to know his pleaſure concerning it. Ner- 
va replied .** uſe, what you have found ;” and, on a freſh 
application, * abuſe if you will, what Mercury has given 


you.“ Julius, thus poſſeſſed of unexpected affluence, 


married a wife with a vaſt dowry. His riches were inhe- 
rited by their ſon Herodes, who was born at Marathon, 
carefully educated under the moſt eminent maſters, and 
became ſo famous for learning and extemporary eloquence, 
that perhaps no ſophiſt ever ſurpaſſed him in brilliancy of 
reputation. He was raiſed to the firſt dignities of Athens, 
and to the conſulate with Torquatus at Rome in the year 
of our Lord one hundred and forty-three. His generoſity 
equalled his wealth, and was as exteniiveas noble, Many 
temples were enriched by his magnificent offerings. His 
coſtly buildings adorned Aſia, Greece, and Italy. Statues 
were erected to him, and the cities vied with each other in 
extolling their common benefactor. Several of them till 
retain monuments of his ſplendor, and records of his libe- 
rality. 

THE 


* Five hundred myriads amount to 161458 J. 6s. 8d. 
Engliſh. 
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Tur chriſtian religion was planted early at Troas. In 
the beginning of the fifth century, the biſhop, Silvanus, 
was required to deliver a veſlel from a demon, which was 
believed to detain it, as it could not be launched. It was 
intended for tranſporting large columns and was of great 
ſize. Going down to the beach he prayed, and taking 
hold of a rope, called on the multitude to aſſiſt, when the 
ſhip readily obeyed him, and hurried into the ſea. But 
the churches have been ſo long — that the traces 


of them are uncertain. 


Tur deſolation of this place was begun, and probably 
completed, before the extinction of the Greek empire. 
Many houſes and public ſtructures at Conſtantinople have 
ſince been raiſed with its materials. We found only a 
few inconſiderable remnants of white marble by the gym- 
naſium, where formerly was a vaſt heap. Some pieces 
in the water by the port, and two large granate columns 
were perhaps removed to the ſhore io be ready for em- 
barkation. The magazine is yet far from exhauſted. The 
name Troas was not become obſolete in the year 138g. 


C 


An accident — At the vineyara — In want of proviſions — 
Are joined by the owner 10 the — In faar of ban- 
ditti. 


WE employed the firſt day at Troas in taking a plan 
and two views of the principal ruin. We dined under a 
ſpreading tree before the arcade, and had juſt reſumed our 
labour, when we were almoſt reduced to fiy with precipi- 
tation. One of the Turks, coming to us, emptied the 
aſhes from his pipe, and a ſpark of fire fell unobſerved in 
the graſs, which was long, parched by the ſun, and in- 
flammable like tinder. A briſk wind ſoon kindled a blaze, 
which withered in an inſtant the leaves of the buſhes and 

trees 
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es in its way, ſeized the branches and roots, and devour- 
ed all before it with prodigious crackling, and noiſe, and 
with a thick ſmoke ; leaving the ground black and the 
ſtones hot. We were much alarmed, as a general con- 
flagration of the country ſeemed likely to enſue. The 
Turks with their ſabres cut down boughs, and we all be- 
gun buffetting the flames, which were at length ſubdued; 
the ruins ſomewhat retarding their progreſs and enabling 
us to combat them more effectually. The ſtruggle laſted 
about an hour, and a conſiderable tract of ground was laid 
waſte. Cloſe by was an area with dry matted grafs, where 
no exertion could have delayed for a moment, but the fire 
muſt have acquired a maſtery, and have ravaged uncon- 
troled, until repelled by the wind. The janizary fignaliz- 
ed his proweſs in this engagement. The ſun ſhone exceed- 
ingly hot, and we were all covered with ſmoke, and ſmut. 


Iy the evening we returned to the vineyard, and found 
our cook, with two or three of the Turks, buſy in a ho- 
vel, roaſting a kid on a wooden ſpit or ſtake. We ſate 
down with our Jew and janizary ; and the fleſh proved 
excellent. Our table was a mat on the ground, beneath 
a ſpreading vine. Our men formed alike group at a little 
diſtance from us. Soon after we fell aſleep, and the ſtar- 
ry heaven was our canopy. 


EARLY in the morning the aſs was loaded again. We 
paſſed the day at the ruins, with ſome diſcontent from 
keen appetites not duly gratified. The wine and proviſi- 
ons, which we expected from Tenedos, did not arrive in 
time; and the peaſant, whom we had ſent to a village 
named Chemali, could procure only a couple of fowls, 
with ſome eggs, which he broke in bringing. This acci- 
dent compelled our Jews to faſt, their law not permitting 
them to eat of what we had, and which ſupplied us with 
a very ſcanty meal. 


AFTER 
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AFTER compleating our ſurvey as well as the prudent 
caution of our Jew and Turks would permit, we returned 
to the vincyard, where we now found the owner, a man 
with a venerable beard. We converſed with him, our 
Jew ſerving us as an interpreter. He was a ſtone- cutter, 
and ſhowed us a peſtle and mortar, as ſpecimens of his abi- 
litics; with a mutilated head of a female ſtatue; a piece 
of load-ſtone; and a parcel of medals, among which was a 
ſmall Trajan, with a horſe feeding on the reverſe, and the 
legend COL. AVG. on the exergue TR. A or Colonia 
Auguſta Troas. He had alſo the ſtone of a ring, of a 

AH | 
red colour, inſcribed MHTPI of Demetrius; and a brown one, 
O 
with a lion tearing a bull. 


Bor our Jew and janizary had expreſſed more than 
once a diffidence of our ſafety. Our fire-arms had been 
all regularly inſpected ; and this evening in particular our 
men betrayed plain ſymptoms of uneaſineſs and apprehen- 
ſion, which we imputed to ſome intelligence of banditti 
not remote from us, given them by our new companion. 


Ea a Þ It 


Invited to Chemali — We ſet out on foot — The hot baths — 
Arrive at Chemali — Remains of antiquity — Once 
Colon. | 


W HEN we lay by the ſea- ſide, we had obſerved a fire 
blazing on an eminence before us, or toward Lectos. 
We were told, it was a ſignal for a boat deſigned to be la- 
den clandeſtinely with corn, the exportation of which is 
prohibited under ſevere penalties. One of the men had 
approached and viewed us with a degree of attention, 
which we difliked; the people of this diſtrict bearing a 
very bad character. At midnight the Aga of Chemali, 
who was concerned in this contraband buſineſs, had come 
prancing along the ſhore with two Turks, armed, on long- 

tailed 
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tailed horſes, to enquire who we were. The janizary 
entertained him apart by the fire with a pipe and coffee, 
after which he mounted and galloped back, leaving us an 
invitation to ſee an old building at his village. Our hoſt 
informed us, that by the way were hot baths worthy our 
notice, and that Chemali was diſtant about two hours 
north-eaſtward. This mode of computing by time pre- 
vails univerſally in theſe countries, and is taken from the 
caravans, which move an uniform pace, about three or 
four miles in an hour. 


In the morning, after breakfaſting on grapes, figs; 
white honey in the comb, and coffee, we ſet out in a bo- 
dy for the village, a Turk or two remaining with the boat, 
and our janizary, whoſe right eye was inflamed, at the 

vineyard. We entered a narrow track worn by camels, 
the ſand deep and looſe; and ſaw ſeveral of theſe animals 
ſingle; lying down, fiedivy with their burthens on their 
backs, or moving penſively in a long train, the leadet 
mounted on a low aſs: and alſo a flock of goats, and a few 
ſheep and oxen. We came toa river, which winds from 
the valley behind Troas, and has been mentioned before. 
The ſtream here was now ſhallow, but abounded in ſmall 
fiſh. | It had overflowed nearer the ſea, and formed a little 
marſh. 9 N | 2 


Tux hot ſpring riſes in the ſlope of the hill of Troas; 
about four miles from the ſhore; its Bearing 30m. ſouth 
of weſt. The bed reſembles ruſty iron in colour, and the 
edges were incruſted with white ſalt. After running a 
few paces, it enters a baſin, about nine feet ſquare, with- 
in a mean hovel roofed with boughs. This is the bath 
appropriated to women. In a gully there, Farenheit's 
| thermometer roſe to 113. The current paſſing from 
hence unſeen is admitted by channels into another baſin. 
In this the thermometer roſe to to; and in two ſmall 
veins to 130 and 142. It was before in the air and ſhade 
at 82. The water has the colour of whey; the taſte is 
brackiſh; and this quality it communicates to the river 

| below. 
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below: We ſuppoſed it to be ſtrongly 3 by 
iron- ore. One of the baſins was choked up in 1610 5 

not long ago, we were told the ſpring had entirely ifap- 
| pearedfor nine years, after an earthquake: It is reckoned 
very efficacious in the rheumatiſm the leproſy, and all eu- 
taneous diſorders. They firſt feour the ſkin by rolling in 
the bed of the river, which is a fine ſand, and full of holes 
or cavities, ke graves, made for the body. By each in- 
eloſure is a ſhed, where they ſleep after bathing. In the 
court-wall of one is inſerted the trunk of a large ftatve ; 
and higher on the hill are the ruins and veſtiges of the 
antient W of Eee row. | 


Ws croſſed the river apaiin, and in fifteen minutes en- 
tered among the roots of Mount Ida, which hitherto had 
been on our right hand, but now faced ns. We had an 
extenſive view of the country, and from one ſummit the 
pike of Tenedos bore 30m. weſt of north. The tops of 
the mountain are innumerable. - New ones aroſe continu- 
ally before us, as we advanced; and low. oaks and buſhes 
are interſperſed among the vaſt naked rocks. Coming 
near Chemali we ſaw ſeveral wind-mills; Turkey- wheat 
ſanding 3 and on the ſlopes of the hills, a few vineyards. 
'The men were at work abroad, but the door-ways of the 
clay-cottages were filled with women, their faces muf- 
fled, and with children, looking at us. Our men pur- 
chaſed of them ſome a with eggs, which FOR fried 
in all. Foc 611 


| Tur n * we had taken this b * to 
examine, inftead of proving, as we had hoped, ſome anti- 
ent building or temple, contained nothing to reward our 
labour. The portico, under which we ſtopped, is ſup- 
ported by broken columns, and in the walls are marble 
fragments. The door is carved with Greek characters 
exceedingly complicated. We ſuppoſed it had formerly 
been a church. In the court was a plain chair of mar- 
ble, almoſt entire; and under che poſt of a ſned, a pedeſ 
tal, with a moulding cut along one fide, and an inſcrip- 
| tion 
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tion in Latin, which ſhows it once belonged to a ſtatue of 
Nero, nephew of the emperor Tiberius. Many ſcraps 
of Greek and Latin occur in the old burying-grounds, 
which are very extenſive. We ſaw more marble about 
this inconſiderable village, than at Troas. 


Col oN æ, the Hills, was a town on the continent op- 
polite to Tenedos. Antigonys removed the inhabitants to 
Troas, but the place was not entirely abandoned. It 
ſeems to have recovered under the Romans, and has 
ſurvived the new city; till, as may be collected from 
the ſite and marbles, lingeriag on in the Tunit village 
Chemali. 


CHAP. XI. 


Coaſt by Alexandria Troas — Hnetioi — Giaurkiot or Sigl um 
— Site of the Church — Account of Sighum — The fa- 
mous Sigean flone part of a pilaſter — The diſpoſition of 
the lines on it — Of the Greek alphabet — Age of the firſt 
inſcription — Age of the ſecond — Lies negletted. © * 


FROM Chemali we returned to the vineyard, pur- 
poſing to embark as ſoon as poſſible, the danger from 
. banditti increaſing with our ſtay in theſe parts which had 
already produced a general uneaſineſs; but finding the 
wind ſtrong and contrary, we went back to the hot baths 
with our thermometer, which we had not taken with us 
before, In the mean time, the Aga of Chemali ſent 
word, that he deſigned viſiting us in the evening, and 
deſired our acceptance of a kid. His men, however, had 
carried off the intended preſent, on hearing from the 
janizary that we were going away. We were glad to 
avoid ſeeing him, as we expected he would prove but a 
troubleſome gueſt. We haſtened to get on board, coaſted 
by Alexandria Troas in the duſk ; and after rowing about 
five miles, landed, and ſlept on the beach. The ſolemn 
night was rendered yet more awful by the melancholy 
howlings of numerous jackalls, hunting, as we ſuppoſed, 
their prey. 

D 2 Wy 
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Wir embarked again three hours before day, and 
rowed by a bold rocky ſhore until near ſeven. We then 
landed at Enekioi, or New Town, now-a Greek village, 
ſo miſerable, as ſcarcely to furniſh grapes, wine, eggs 
and oil to fry them, ſufficient for our breakfaſt. It ſtands 
very high, and has been more confiderable. By the 
church-door is a Latin ſepulchral inſcription, and Pliny 
mentions a town in the Troad, called Nea, or New 
Town, which perhaps was on this ſpot. There was an 

e of Minerva, on which ne rain ever fell; and it 
was faid that ſacrifices left there did not putrefy, 


Wr left Enekioi, and landed again about midday on 
the beach without the Helleſpont, not far from the Sigean 
promontory, and aſcended by a ſteep track to Giaurkioi 
a Greek village, once Sigeum, high above the ſea, and 
now reſembling Enekioi in wretchedneſs as well as in 
ſituation. We were here accommodated with a ſmall 
apartment in one of the cottages, but it required caution 
to avoid falling through the floor, The family to which 

it belonged was as poor as oppreſſed. The thin-voiced 
women ſcolding and howling in the court, we enquired 
the reaſon, and were told, they had paid a piaſter for the 
privilege of keeping a hog; that the Turk, who colle&- 
ed this money for the Aga, demanded ten Peraus as his 
fee, that they were unable or unwilling to gratify him, 
and he was carrying the ſon to priſon. 


Tux city Sigeum ſtood antiently on a ſlope oppoſite 
to the part where we aſcended. The high hill of 
Giaurkioi was the acropolis or citadel : and a mean 
church on the brow, toward Moun Ida, occupies the 
ſite of the Atheneum or temple of Minervat ; of which 
the ſcattered marbles by it are remains. 'The famous 
SigEan inſcription lies on the right hand, as you enter 
it; and on the left 3 is part of a pedeſtal, of fine white 
marble, 
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* marble, with ſculpture in baſſo - relievo“; of which the 
ſubje& is the preſentation of young children, with the 
accuſtomed offerings, to Minerva. Within the ſame 
building was found a marble, once repoſited in the 
precincts of the temple, and now preſerved in the library 
of Trinity college in Cambridge. It contains a decree 
made by the Sigeans two hundred and ſeventy-eight years 
before the chriſtian aera; and enacts, among other 
articles, the erecting in the temple an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
king Antiochus on a pedeſtal of white marble, with an 
inſcription, in which his religious regard for the temple 
is mentioned, and he is ſtiled the ſaviour of the people. 
It remained on the ſpot to the year 1718, when it was 
purchaſed of the Papas or Greek prieſt by Edward 
Wortley Montague, eſq; then going embaſſador to Con- 


{tantinople. The place in the wall, from which it was 
removed, is Mill viſible. 


* 


TRx city 8 igeum was founded by the Mitylenkans of 
Leſbos. The Athenians ſeized it under Phryno. Pit- 
tacus ſailed after him, and was defeated in a battle. It 
was then the poet Alcæus fled, throwing, away his 
ſhield, which the Athenians ſuſpended in the, temple. 
Periander of Corinth was choſen umpire. The Mityle- 
neans afterwards recovered Sigeum, but it was taken 
from them by Piſiſtratus, who. made his ſon Hegeſi- 
ſtratus tyrant there. The Nlitans then got poſſeſſion of jt, 
and by them it was ſubverted, perhaps about the time of 
Antiochus, as the name of the Sigean people has been 
eren n. in the decree above-mentioned, 


THE temple at Sigeum was of remote antiquity, if 
not coeval with the city, which is ſaid to have been built 
from the ruins of Troy. The Ilicans probably ſpared 
that edifice from a reverence for the deity, or no frag- 
ments would have now remained. The celebrated in- 

ſcription 


* It is above five feet nine inches long, See Lady Mary W. 
Montague. Letter x LI v. and a plate in the Ionian Antiquities, 
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ſeription'i is on part of 4 pifaſter, eight feet ſeven inches 
long; obe foot and ſomething more than fix inches wide, 
and above ten inches thick. It is broken at the bottom: 
In tlie 0 is a hole three inches and à half long, three 
wide, and above two deep. This ferved to unite it fitin- 
I With the upper portion, or the capital,” by receiving à 
bar bf metal, à cuſtomary mode of conſtruction, which 
fenllered the fabric as folid as the materials were durable. 
Tie tone was giveff to the temple, as appears from the 
#tcription on it, hy Phanodicus of Proconneſus, a city 
ani and not fat from Sigeum, famous for its quarries of 
matble. Such donations were common, and we ſhall | 
Have '6crafion to mention feveral. p56 | 8 
— her lines in both inſeriptions range Os the left to 
the right, and from the right to the left, alternately. This 
mode of diſpoſition was called Bouſtrophidon, the lines turn- 
ing on the marble as oxen do in ploughing. It was uſed 
befote Periander; and by? Solon the Athenian lawgiver, 
his tontEimpora * | | | 
23 "160 s eto ant 
 *UT ## Greek Alb as ee by Cadmus from 
Phoetiitia; * conſi ſted of fixteen letters: palamedes, the 
rival of Ulyſſes, Who Was put to death in the Greek 
camp before Troy, added four. Simon ides of Ceos in- 
creaſed"the number to twenty four. This perſon was a 
favourite of Hipparchus, brother of Hegeliſtratus the oh: 
tant of Sigeum, and ed with him at Athens. ö e 


Ws may infer Rom th " retiptibh Ur the bun 
that Phanodicus and the temple, to which he contributed, 
exiſted before the improvement made by Stmonides, for 
it exhibits only Cadmèean- and Palamedéan charpAers: 
and alſo that the ſtruktufk was raifed under the Mity- 

leniGaris, for it is inheir dale or the Reolian. 1 
'T bod a | Tur 
06011114 


* See Chiſhull's learned Commentary. 
17 ww — Ind! 8 1 y Ti ho? 


Tux ſecond inſcription has the letters of Simonides, 
and was engraved under the Athenians, as may be col- 
lected from its Atticiſms ; and, it is likely, about the 
time of Hegeſiſtratus ; the method of arranging the lincs 
Hot being changed, nor the memory of the-perſon, whom 
it e if he were not Chen living, become obſolete. 

7 N th 

W . theſe 8 very carefully, and not 
without deep regret, that a ſtone ſo ſingularly curiqus, 
which has preſerved to us a ſpecimen of writing anti- 
quated about two thpuſand years ago, ſhould be ſuſſered 
to lie; ſo neglected and expeſed. Above half a century 
has..clapſed, ſince it was, firſt diſcovered, and it ſtill 
remains in the open air, à ſeat for the Greeks, deſtitute 
af a patron to reſcue it from barbariſm, and obtain its 
removal into the ſafer cuſtody of ſome private muſeum; 
or, nee to, be deſired, ſome a en x 


4 " 18 7 * 30277 17 


1 


ft is b We wiſhed that ' hehe were offeted, and the 
undertakin r to cominanders of ſhips in the 
Levant ti They have commonly intetpreter- to nego- 
tiate — with meh leavers; ropes, and Ihe other re- 
quiſites 3 beſides inſtruments or tools; by which the ſtone 
might be broken; if neceſſary. By a proper application of 
all- prevailing gold, it is believed they might gain the per- 
miſſion or connivance of the papas and perſons concerned: 
It ſhopld be done with, ſecreſy. . The experiment is eafily 
made, when they are enedos, or wing- . near the 
wat of the ng a | 
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T | | | Mio am 
At Giaurkioi Proſpect of the plain — Farther accaunt of 
it News of the conſul — Our plan diſconcerted The 
evening — 1 of Achilles, Sc. — At Gm. 


IT was W when we arrived at Ginirkiol, 
and our Jews were prohibited by their Law from going 
out of the village, Our janizary had bound over his 
eye, which was much inflamed, a piece of empty honey 
comb, and the yolk of a boiled egg, but neither recipe 
had relieved his torture. Our mariners, except one or 
two, were employed in rowing the boat to Chomkali, 
the town by the Aſiatic caſtle; the place, where we had 
landed, being expoſed to winds, and inſecure from the 


force and rapidity of the current. Some Turks of 


Chomkali viſited our companions,, Their converſation, 
as was evident, turned on us, Our, dreſs, manners, and 
purſuits, which muſt have appeared to them ſtrange and 
unaccountabſe. They were fond of hearing us repeat 
the words of their language, which we had learned, and 
called for this diſplay of our talents ſo often, ES be- 
gan to think them rroubleſome and pern 
10 i! a fr 

From the bids by the chic we had in view ſeveral 
A add a large cultivated plain, parched, and of : 2 
ruſſet colour, excepting ſome plantations of cotton. On 
it were flocks of ſheep and of goats; oxen treading out 
corn; droves of cattle and horſes, ſome feeding, others 
rolling in the wide bed, which receives the Scamander 
and Simois united. Near the mouth of the river was lively 
verdure, with trees; and on the ſame ſide as Sigeum, 
the caſtle and Chomkali ; above which, by the water, 
were many women, their faces muffled, waſhing linen, 
or ſpreading it to dry! 3 with children playing on the 
ns. | 


Wars 
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WHEN the Heat of noon had ſubſided, a moor or 
black, who was known to our janizary, with one of '6ur 
Turks, armed, was ready to attend us. We deſcended 
from the church into the plain, and croſſing the river 
above the women, to avoid giving offence, walked about 
two hours up into the country. We ſaw in this ramble 
ſome villages confiſting of a feu huts ; and were worried 
more than once by the dogs, which are kept to guard the 
flocks and herds from wild beaſts. They were very 
fierce, and not eaſily repelled by our muſſelmen. The 
ground in many places appeared to have been ſwampy, 
and had channels in it worn by floods and torrents. The 
Turkey-wheat ſtanding had the ear turned yellow, and 
ſeemed ripe. In the fields were pieces of matble and 
broken columns. The bed of the river was very wide, 
the banks ſteep; with thickets of tamariſk growing it in it. 
We ſaw ſome ſmall: fiſh in the 'witer; and on the 
found a live tortoiſe, the firſt Thad ſeen.” Þ paſſed is 
ſtream ſeveral times without being wet-ſhod. -*We had 
advanced in fight of ſome barrows, which are beyond the 
Scamander, und of à large conical Hill, more remote, at 
the foot of Mount Ida, called anrientiy Callicolone, when 
the ſun dechirfing' apace, eee Feat regret, we were 
05 . 10 g Dek. , | 
MN 10 DN. N 01 NIEY BA ie 
ARUNMOUH had Klee abs e conſul; after j parting 
From us at Tenedds, had been attacked by robbers in his 
way to Gallipoli. © At our return to the village we found 
this intelligence confirmed, and our Jews in affliction. 
He had gone with compiny in a boat from the Dara: 
nell. They landed to dine; as uſual; aſhore ; when the 
banditti ruſhed ſuddenly down upon them, ind ſoon over- 
came them. The conſul, as we were told, ran into the 
water up to his chin, where they ſtil fired at him, and 
he was mem, ee 25 
. 7” ä | 
Wr had e tarrying 2 as _ at Giaurkioi, 
and after recovering from our late farigue; to traverſe 
and examine the plain minutely; and to penetrate to the 
ſources 
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ſources ef the Simeis and Scamander in the teceſſes of 
Mount Ida; but nowwe had danger to apprehend from 
the deſperate parties ranging about the country; our con- 
ductor was defirqus to get back without delay to the diſ- 
treſſed family of his brother, where his preſence was re- 
quired, and the indiſpoſiion ol our janizary, which in- 
creaſed, made our compliance with ne n 
inne, ford 2 , 


| bi us a 4 | 

/Ovn, cottage mace from be boy of the. Kal 
on which the church ſtands, and we 'repaired thither to 
enjoy again, before. ſunſet, the delicious proſpect. A 
long train of low garriages, reſembling. antient cars, was 
then coming as it were in proceſſion, from Mount, Ida. 
Each, was wreathed round with wicker werk, had two 
wheels,.;and . conyeyed a nodding load of green- wood, 
which, was drawn through the duſty. plain by yoked oxen 
or buffaloes, with a _ od eee pace, and with an 
ugly er % event lt t 


741 no 890 +14 KO! 21110! $0 * 


| I in the moraing ye deſcended. the 1 iooqgpoy 

hich ig6um ſiood, going to our boat, which waited, aj 
85 i, diſtant about half an hour, from Giaurkioi 
land. After walking eight minutes we. came between 
"two barrows ſtanding each in a vineyard or incloſure. 
One was that of, Achilles and Patroclus; the other, 
which was on our right hand, that of Antilochus, ſan.of 
Neſtor. This had a fragment or two of white marble on 
the top, which I aſcended; as, had, alſo another, not far 
off, which, if I miſtake not, was that of Peneleus, one pf 
the leaders. of the Boeatians, who, was {lain by Eurypy- 
lys. We had likewiſe, in view the barrow of Ajax Tela- 
mon; and at 4 diſtance from it on the ſide next Leags, 
that of Æſytes mentioned in Homer. By, the road. were 
vineyards, cotton-fields, pomegranate and ſig trees, with 
a verdure and . as 5 as Ariking, 


Tux t town of Chomkali; is mean * Wet tar- 


ried there at a coffee-houſe, while our men purchaſed the 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary proviſions. We ſaw in the ſtreet two capitals 
excavated, and ſerving as mortars to bruiſe wheat in. 
The water-ciſterns are ſarcophagi with vents, On one 
was a Greek inſcription, not legible; the ſtone rough. 
All theſ&have) been removed from the ruins of places ad- 
jacent, for even the ie * * * its caſtle | is ol 
br 1 ] | 


C H. A P. XIV. 
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Lax. in * Cherraneſe=—4 \panegyris of Greeks —Their 
 Muficians--Their church Arrive at the inner caſtle — 


Character of aur Tarks,, 18 


W E had intended to return by the coaſt of Ada, hop- 
ing it might afford us ſamęthigg worthy obſervation; but, 
when we came to the wherry, the Rais refuſed, prefer- 
ring the European fide of the Helleſpont, becauſe, as he 
urged, the ſtream, there i is jeſs violent. This point being 
ſettled, not much to our ſatisfaction, we were rowed over 
to the Chertoneſe, where we ! landed above Eleũs, within 
a point nearly parallel! to Maſtuſia and its caſtle, and at 
the mouth of the hollow bay Coelos, which lies between 
them and has been mentioned before. We could diſcern 
ſome buildings among trecs at the bottom of the bay, 


with piers of an e pd. on the ak ar; ys were 


veſtiges ot a forarels. _ 
A of 207%, #77 17 20. 
W had not been lng on ſhote,; deſig: our dates 


was engaged by the appearanet of many boats on the Hel 
leſpont ſteering toward us and full of people. The paſſen · 


gers landing, as they arrived, aſcended a ridge near us in a 


long train, men and boys, women with infants, and per- 
ſons decrepid from age. On | enquiry, we were inform; 
ed, that this was a great holiday among the Greeks, 
none of whom would be abſent from the panegyris or 
General Aſſembly. The feaſt of Venus and Adonis by Seſ- 
tos did not occaſion a more complete deſertion of the vil- 


lages. 
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lages and towns on both ſides the Helleſpont, when Le- 
ander of Abydos firſt beheld and became — with 
his miſtreſs Hero. | 


% 0 & : 

121 15 the cuſtom of the RG on theſe.days,! after 
fulfilling their religious duties, to indulge in teſtivity. 
Two of their muſicians, ſeeing us ſitting under a ſhady 
tree, where we had dined, came and played before us, 
While ſome of our Turks danced. One of their inſtru- 
ments reſembled a common tabour, but was larger and 
thicker. . It was ſounded with two ſticks, the performer 
beating | it with a ſlender one underneath, and at the ſame 
time with a bigger, which had a round knob at the end, 
on the top. This was accompanied by a pipe with a 
reed for the mouth-piece, and below it a circular rim of 
wood, againſt which the lips of the player came. His 
cheeks were much inflated, and the notes ſo various, 
ſhrill, and diſagreeable, as to remind me of a famous 
compoſition deſigned for the ancient Aulos or flute, as 
was fabled, by Minerva“. It was an imitation of the 
ſqualling, and wailing, made by the ſerpent-haired gor- 
gons, when Perſeus maimed the triple ſiſterhood, by ſe- 
vering from their commoy, bod y the head of Meduſa. | 


Ovx Turks and the inaleiatts; when tired, expected, 
as uſual, bac-ſhiſh or a preſent.” After ſatisfying them, 
we went up to the place, at which the Greeks were aſ- 
ſembled. It was about a quarter of a mile from the ſhore 
by a church of the Panagia or Virgin Mary, for ſo they 
called ſome walls of ſtones piled, without à roof, and 
ſtuck on this ſolemnity with wax- candle lighted and with 
ſmall tapers. Cloſe by was an aperture in the ſurface of 
the ground, with a ſpring running under the rock. This 
cavity, at which a portrait hung of the Virgin, painted on 
wood, was alſo illuminated; and ſome prieſts, who took 
money of thoſe who came for water, were preparing to 
perform maſs near it. We were told it was a place of 
great een The multitude was —_—_y under half- 

| tents 
_ ® See Pindar, 
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tents with ſtore of melons and grapes, beſides lambs and 
ſheep to be killed, wine in gourds and ſkins, and other ne- 
ceſſary proviſions. 


WE left this lively ſcene with ſome regret, and re-coaſt- 
ing the European ſhore, landed, not far from the town 
and caſtle, on a ſpot which we found was a favourite 
place of reſort, being noted for its verdure and ſhade and 
for cool water, each a ſource of pleaſure and as refreſhing 
as grateful in climates of a warm temperature. Here a 
fire was preſently kindled, and coffee made, and the 
whole company ſeemed to experience much ſelf-enjoy- 
ment. We then returned on board, and our men tugged 
againſt the ſtream until we were conſiderably above the 
two caſtles and their towns, when the tide ſet us over, 
and we landed in Aſia on the beach, from which we had 
embarked on our expedition. 


Ox quitting the boat, we took leave of our muſſel- 
men, upon the whole well ſatisfied with their attention 
and civility. 'The Rais was an obſtinate hairy ſavage, as 
rough in figure as a bear. In their diſputes ſome had 
diſplayed great ferocity, drawing their ſabres and threa- 
tening ; but ſome were of far gentler manners. They 
were all temperate in their diet; chearfully ſating their 
hunger with fruits, hard coarſe bread, ſalt cheeſe, or ſour 
curds called Caimac; and contentedly quenching their 
thirſt with water. Our janizary, Baructer-Aga, often 
requeſted, we would ſpeak well of him and his nation in 
England. He was tall, and poliſned in perſon and dreſs, 
and an excellent ſinger. Our Turks reſpected him, and 
he quelled their animoſities, interpoſing with authority. 
He was exact and regular in performing the cuſtomary 
ablutions, and failed not to rehearſe his prayers at the 
ſtated times, then ſpreading his cloke on the ground, pro- 
ſtrat ing his body, and touching it with his forehead; or 
ſtanding in a ſuppliant poſture, with his hands compoſed, 
deeply intent on his duty, and to appearance equally de- 
vout and humble. 


| 
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Our ane 7 an Z noliſh Bip—les deſti- 
nation Mie embark for Stis Quict paſſage. 


THE banditti, which infeſted theſe parts, were repre- 
ſented to us as numerous and, cruel. We were aſſured, 
that in our late excurſion we had been fortunate rather 
than prudent ; danger was now apparent, and to curioſi- 
ty we muſt add caution. The conſul had been attacked 
going to.Gallipoli, about two hours from home. We 
had been told of ruins, which we ſuppoſed to be remains 
of Abydos, on that ſide; but were warned not to venture 
that way by his recent peril. We had room to appre- 
hend, that we might encounter ſome flying or lurking 
parties, and be intercepted or cut off, if we took the 
contrary direction, and, as had been propoſed, ſet out 
on horſeback to explore the region between the Sca- 
mander and Simois. We were much perplexed by our 
ſituation, and unable to determine how to proceed. | 


Nich coming on, the recolle&ion of our paſt ſuf- 
ferings here made us defire to fleep in another houſe ; but 
the evil we wiſhed to avoid was not peculiar to that of 
the conſul, and we had reaſon to long for the ſea-ſhore 
or our vineyard again. The wind in the morning proved 
high, but we were too impatient under preſent grievan- 
ces to tarry at this place, and refolved to get to Chom- 
kali, the town we had lately left, and to paſs on by ſea 
to Smyrna. It remained only to purchaſe proviſions, 
with utenſils for cooking, and other neceſſaries for the 
voyage, and to engage a boat with proper ſervants and 
an interpreter, when a meſſenger from the beach an- 
nounced the arrival of a ſhip with Engliſh colours, | 


, ; 
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Wr had ſcarcely time to congratulate each other on 
this unexpected news, before the captain, whoſe name 
was Jolly, entered the room. He informed us that he 
had ſailed with his ſhip, the Delawar, not many hours 
ſince, from Gallipoli, where the Anglicana had entered 
not long before; that he was come to an anchor in the 
road, all veſſels from Conſtantinople ſtopping there to be 
ſearched for contraband goods or fugitive ſlaves ; that he 
was bound for Cyprus and England, but ſhould touch at 
Scio, from whence we might eaſily get to Smyrna. 


We were now relieved from our embarraſſment. In 
the afternoon we took leave of our late companion, and 
the Jewiſh family, and embarked on board the Delawar. 
We were followed by a ſtately well-dreſſed Turk in a 
boat. 'The captain, while 'the hold was examined, en- 
tertained him and ſome of his officers in the cabbin, with 
pipes, coffee,. and ſherbet. When this ceremony was 
ended, we ſet Tail with the wind freſh and fair. 'The 
pike of Tenedos appeared over the main-land of Aſia. 
We ſoon cleared the Helleſpont, and paſſing by the 
mouth of the Scamander, had a farewel view of a part of 
the Troad, which deſerves to be carefully traverſed; 
which I quitted with all the reluctance of inflamed curioſi- 
ty; and which I then hoped we might be able to reviſit 
with better fortune from er 


Tur ſatisfa ion we derived from the ſudden change 
of our ſituation for the better, received great addition 
from the liberal behaviour of our new captain, by whom 
we were elegantly entertained, and after ſupper accom- 
modated with clean bedding, on the cabbin-floor, Which 
affotded us much refreſhment. The proſperous gale 
continued, and the ſhip made great way. We ſailed 
by the weltern fide of the iſland Mitylene in the night; 
and paſſing the mouth of the gulf of Smytna, entered the 
chitmel of Scio, and before n caſt anchor ! in che 
road of the Max 
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OBA Ni- b. 


' Of Scio — Its modern hiſtory — Reduced by the Turks — The 
t:wn — Greek women — Number of dogs — Manner of 
bathing — The conſul, &c. — Antiquities of Scio — The 
temple of Cybele-— Wines — The mm or maſtic- 

ie. 


TH E iſland Chios, now Scio, is by Strabo reckon- 
ed nine hundred ſtacia, or one hundred and twelve miles 
and a half, in circuit ; and about four hundred ſtadia, or 
fifty miles, from the iſland Mitylene. The principal 
mountain, called antiently Pelinzus, preſents to view a 
long, lofty range of bare rock, refleQing the ſun; but 
the receſſes at its feet are diligently cultivated, and reward 
the huſbandman by their rich produce. The ſlopes are 
clothed with vines. The groves of lemon, orange, and 
- Citron-trees regularly planted, at once perfume the air 
with the odour of their bloſſoms, and delight the eye 
with their golden fruit. Myrtles, and jaſſmines are in- 
terſperſed, with olive and palm-trees, and cypreſles. 
Amid theſe the tall minarees riſe, pang hits houſes glitter, 
dazzling the beholder. 


Scio ſhared in the calamities F attended the de- 
ſtruction of the Greek empire. In the year 1093, 
when robbers and pirates were in poſſeſſion of ſeveral con- 
ſiderable places, Tzachas, a Turkiſh malecontent, took 
the city. The Greek admiral endeavouring to reduce it 
for the emperor Alexis, made a breach in the wall, and 
he came to its relief from Smyrna with a fleet and eight 
thouſand men, but ſoon after abandoned. it in the night. 
In 1306 this was one of the iſlands, which ſuffered 
from the exactions of the grand-duke Roger, gene- 
ral of the Roman armies. The city was then ſeized 
by the Turks, who came before it with thirty ſhips, 
and put the inhabitants to the ſword. In 1346 


ſome gallies were fitted out by thirty noble Genoeſe, 
which 
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which took the City. A fleet of ſixty veſſels was ſent by 
the Sultan in 1 394 to burn it and the towns adjacent, and 
to ravage the iſlands and ſea-coaſt. Scio experienced evil, 
but if it be compared with the ſufferings of ſome other 
places in theſe times of rapine and violence, fortune will 
ſeem to have concurred with the partiality of nature, and 
to have diſtinguiſhed this as a favourite iſland. 


Tax Genoeſe continued in poſſeſſion of Scio about two 
hundred and forty years. They were deprived of it in 
1566, during the ſiege of Malta, by the Turkiſh admiral, 
who garriſoned it for Sultan Solyman ; but the Chiotes in 
general were ſtill indulged. with numerous and extraordi- 
nary privileges. They conſiſted of two parties, differing 
in their religious tenets ; one of the Greek: perſuaſion, 
which acknowlege the patriarch of Conſtantinople as their 
head; the other of the Latin, or papiſts, which enjoyed 
a free toleration under the Turks, their prieſts celebrat- 
ing maſs as in Chriſtendom, bearing the ſacraments to the 
ſick, going in ſolemn proceſſion, habited, beneath cano- 
pies, with cenſers in their hands, to the year 1694. The 
Venetians then attacked and took the caſtle, but abandoned 
it on a defeat - of their fleet near the Spalmadore iſlands, 
which lie in the channel between Scio and the continent. 
The Latins, who had aſſiſted them, dreaded the puniſh- 
ment, which their ingratitude deſerved; and the prime 
families with the biſhop fled and ſettled in the Morea. 
The Turks ſeized the churches, aboliſhed the Genoeſe 
dreſs, and impoſed on their vaſſals badges of their ſubjec- 
tion; obliging them, among other articles, to alight from 
their horſes at the city-gate, and at the wy roy of any, 

even the meitnefty muſſelman —_ * 


88 of Scio 0 . its vicinity reſembles from 
the ſea Genoa and its territory, as it were in miniature. 
The antient _ had a = four, and ftations'for eighty 
. ſhips. 


* See Views. Le Brun, p. 168, 
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ſbips. The preſent, which occupies its ſite, beneath Pe- 


linzus, is latge, well-built and populous. A naked hill 
riſes above it, with a houſe or two on the ſummit, where 
was the acropolis of the Greeks, and afterwards the cita- 
del of the Genoeſe. We found men at work there, dig- 
ging up the old foundations for the materials. The port 
has an ordinary or ruinous mole, like that of Tenedos, al- 
moſt level with the water. The mouth is narrow, and 
beſet with lurking rocks and ſhoals. It was about noon 
when we landed. We went to the houſe of the Engliſh 
conſul, who was in the country. A Greek, called An- 
tonio, his ſervant, and the drugoman or interpreter belong- 
ing to the captain, who was with us, procured fome 
fowls, and eggs, with wine and fruit, for our dinner. In 
the evening we walked over the town, which appeared to 
us as a collection of petty palaces, after the hovels of — 
we had lately ſeen on the continent. 


Tux beautiful Greek girls are the moſt ſtriking orna- 
ments of Scio. Many of theſe were ſitting at the doors 
and windows, twiſting cotton or ſilk, or employed in ſpin- 
ning and needle-work, and accoſted us with familiarity, 


bidding us welcome, as we paſſed. The ſtreets on Sun- 


days and holidays are filled with them in groups. They 
wear ſhort petticoats, reaching only to their knees, with 
white ſilk or cotton hoſe. Their head-dreſs, which is 
peculiar to the iſland, is a kind of Turban, the linen ſo 
white and thin, it feemed ſnow. Their ſlippers are chief- 
ly yellow, with a knot of red fringe at the heel. Some 
wore them faſtened with a thong. Their garments were 
of ſilk of various colours; and their whole appearance ſo 
fantaſtic and lively as to afford us much entertainment. 
The Turks inhabit a ſeparate quarter, and their women 
are concealed. 


Wi returned to 40 ſhip at SPL the 3 and 
Chiote lighting us with long paper lanthorns to the boat, 
which waited at the beach. A great number of ghaunt 
dogs were collected by the ſhambles, u hich are at the out- 
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ſkirt of the town. They barked furiouſly at us, but were 
chid and repelled by our guides, whoſe language they un- 
derſtood. The public, we were told, maintains them ; 
and they aſſemble, when all is quiet. It is obſervable, 
that theſe animals were of old a like nuiſance, being the 
Lemures of the antients, who uſed to pacify them with 
food. The Arcadians in particular were accuſtomed to 
carry.bread from their table on account of the nightly ter- 
rors, or the dogs, which they expected to aſſail them in 
the ſtreets. 

Tu next morning we were ſet on ſhore again, and 1 
went with Captain Jolly to the principal bagnio or public 
bathing-place, which is a very noble edifice, with ample 
domes, all of marble. I ſhall attempt to give an account 
of the mode of bathing. We undreſſed in a large ſquare 
room, where linen is hung to dry, and the keeper attends 
with his ſervants. We had each a long towel given us to 
wrap round our middle, and a pair of tall wooden pattens 
to walk in, We were led through a warm narrow paſſage 
into the inner room, which is yet more ſpacious, and 
made very hot by ſtoves, which are concealed. In this 
was a water-bath, and receſſes, with partitions, on the ſides. 
The pavement in the centre under the dome was raiſed, 
and covered with linen cloths, on which we were inſtruct- 
ed to lie down. We were ſoon covered with big drops 
of ſweat, and two men naked, except the waiſt, then en- 
tered, and began kneading our fleſh, tracing all the muſ- 
cles and cleanſing the pores, By the time they had finiſh- 
ed, our joints were ſufficiently ſuppled, and they com- 
menced the formidable operation of ſnapping all of them, 
not only the toes, ancles, knees, fingers and the like, but 
the vertebtæ of the back, and the breaſt; one while 
wrenching our necks ; then turning us on our bellies, 
croſſing our arms behind us, and placing their right knee 
between our ſhoulders. The feats they perform cannot 
eaſily be deſcribed, and are hardly credible. When this 
was over, we were rubbed with a mohair-bag fitted to the 
hand, which, like the antient ſtrigil, brings away the groſs 


E 2 matter 
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matter perſpired. We were then led each to a receſs, 
ſapplied by pipes with hot and cold water, which we tem- 
pered to our liking. The men returned with ſoap-lather 
and tow in a wooden bowl, with which they cleaned the 
ſkin, and then poured-a large quantity of warm water on 
our heads. Our fpirits were quite exhauſted, when they 
covered us with dry cloths: and led us back to the firſt 
room, where beds were ready for us. On waking after 
a gentle ſlumber, we were preſented each with a lighted 
pipe and a diſh of coffee. We roſe much refreſhed, and 
as the ladies of the Aga or Turkiſh governor were expect- 
ed there, haſtened away. The common Turks and Greeks 
pay a very ſmall gratuity for the uſe of the bath, which 
they frequent once a week or oftener. I have ſometimes 


been regaled, while in the inner room, with ripe fruits, 


and ſherbet, and with incenſe burning to ſcent the air. One 
of my companions repeatedly partook with me in this in- 
nocent and wholeſome, luxury at Smyrna and at Athens. 


"Ox" our return from the bath we found the conſul at 


home! | He was a ſpare ſhrewd Greek, a direct contraſt 


to the fat, open, hoſpitable Jew our hoſt at the Dardanell. 
He preſented us with pomegranates of a particular ſpecies, 
for which the iſland is noted. The kernels are without 
ſtones, and it is uſual to bring them to table in a plate, 


ſprinkled with roſe water. Theſe are excellent fruit, but 


accounted aſtringent. An Engliſh gentleman named Brace- 
bridge had come with the conſul to viſit us. He was an 
elderly perſon, and had been abſent ſome years from his 
native country for the benefit of a warmer climate. After 
much wandering, he gave the preference to this iſland 
above any of the places which he had tried. At night our 


captain took leave of us, intending to fail in the morning, 


but was detained ſome time longer by foul weather. We 
found that the old religious parties ſtill ſubſiſt with unex- 
ſtinguiſhed animoſity, each ſect cheriſhing inſuperable ha- 
tred, and intriguing to ruin its adverſary. We ſaw the 
Latins at their worſhip in thechapel of the vice-conſul of 
the French nation, which was very neat, well filled, 
2 eſpecially 
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eſpecially with women, and handſomely illuminated. The 


Engliſh conſul, who ſerved ſome other European powers, 


was much haunted by prieſts of that church, and had a 
patent of knighthood from the pope. 


PROSPERITY is leſs friendly to antiquity than deſerti- 
on and depopulation. We ſaw here no ſtadium, theatre, or 
odeum; but ſo illuſtrious a city, with a marble quarry near 
it, could not be deſtitute of thoſe neceſſary ſtructures, and 
perhaps ſome traces might be diſcovered about the hill of 


the acropolis. A few baſs-reliefs and marbles are fixed in 


the walls, and over the gate-wavs of the honſes. We 
found by the ſea-ſide, near the town, three ſtones with 
inſcriptions, which had been brought for ballaſt from the 
continent of Aſia. The Chiote, our attendant, was vo- 
ciferous in his enquiries, bat to little purpoſe. We were 
more than once deſired to look at a Genoeſe coat of arms 
for a piece of antient ſculpture ; and a date in modern 
Greek for an old inſcription. 


THE moſt qurious remain is that which has been 
named, without reaſon, The Schee! of Homer. It is on the 
coaſt at ſome diſtance from the city, northward, and ap- 
pears to have been an open temple of Cybele, formed on 


the top of a rock. The ſhape is oval, and in the centre is 


the image of the goddeſs, the head and an arm wanting. 
She is repreſented, as uſual, fitting. The chair has alion 
carved on each fide, and on the back. The area is 
bounded by a low rim or ſeat, and about five yards over. 


The whole is hewn out of the mountain, is rude, indiſ- 
* tinQ, and probably of the moſt remote antiquity. From 


the ſlope higher up is a fine view of the rich vale of Scio, 
| | | and 


Pocock has metamorphoſed the goddeſs and the two lions 
on the ſides of the chair into Homer and a couple of the mu- 
ſes, The three figures, inſtead of certain parts only, were, I 
ſhould ſuppoſe, /upplied by the fancy of the drawer. The rea- 
der may have a much better idea of the original from a relief 
among the Oxford Marbles. n. cxv. The image it is likely, 
held in the hand, which is miſſing, either a patera, or tympa- 
num, See n. Cx111, cxiv. 
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and of the channel, with its ſhining iſlands, beyond which 
are the mountains on the main-land of Aſia. 


THE wines of Scio have been celebrated as aiding di- 
geſtion, as nutritiveand pleaſant. They were much eſteem- 
ed by the Romans. Hortenſius hoarded them; and Cæ- 
ſar, who was as generous as magnificent, diſpenſed them 
freely to the people at his triumphs and ſacrifices. It is 
related, that the culture of the vine was introduced by a 
ſon of Bacchus, called Oenopion or The Wine-Drinker, 
V hoſe ſepulchre remained here in the ſecond century; and 
that red wine, with the method of making theſe liquors, 
was invented by the Chians. A rugged tract named Ar- 
viſia was particularly famous for its produce, which has 
been extolled as ambroſial, and ſtiled a new near. Mr. 
Bracebridge, whom we viſited at his houſe near the town, 
treated us with a variety of choice ſpecimens; and it may 
be queſtioned, if either the flavour or qualities, once ſo 
commended, be at all impaired, In ſeveral we found the 


former truly admirable, 


| To the peculiar poſſeſſion of the Arviſian vine, now no 
longer talked of, has ſucceeded the profitable culture of 
the Lentiſcus, or maſtic- tree. This employs, as we were 
told, twenty-one villages, which are required to provide 
as many thouſand okes “ of gum annually for the uſe of 
the ſeraglio at Conſtantinople. They procure it by bor- 
ing the trunks with a imall ſharp iron, in the ſummer- 
months. In October their harveſt is conveyed with muſic 
into the city, and lodged i in the caſtle. The cadi and of- 
ficers, who attend while it 1s weighed, have each a cer- 
tain portion for their perquiſite, The remainder is deli- 
vered to the farmer or planter, to be diſpoſed of for his 
own advantage. The Greeks of theſe villages have a 
ſeparate governor, and enjoy many privileges. In parti- 
cular, they are allowed to wear a turban of white linen, 
and their churches have each a bell to call them to pray- 

ers, 


* Anoke is a Turkiſh weight of about two pounds three 
quarters awir-de-pois. 
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ers, an indulgence of which they ſpeak with much glee. 
The Aſiatic ladies are exceſſively fond of this gum, which 
they chew greedily, believing it good for the breath, and 
attributing to it various other excellent properties. 


n 


Set ſail from Scio — Moor in a creek — Weather Cape Kara- 
bornu — The Inbat — View of Smyrna from the ſea — 
The Frank-flreet — The Conſul" s houſe — Live camelions. 


THE inconveniences, under which we had laboured 
for ſome time, rendered us impatient to get as faſt as poſ- 
ſible to Smyrna. We had been adviſed not to carry ſer- 
vants with us from England, and had made our way thus 
far alone. Beſides the want of proper attendants, we 
were without our bedding, which, in our hurry at quit- 
ting the Anglicana, had been left on the quarter-deck. The 
weather was unfavourable to our departure from Scio. 
Thick clouds covered the mountains, and the ſoutherly 
wind called Sirpcco prevailed. It thundered very much, 
with lightning, and rained hard in the night. We had 
hired a boat manned with Greeks, and our baggage was 
carried to the cuſtom-houſe to be inſpected, but it blew fo 


violently, we were adviſed not to go on board. The 


next day the wind ſtill continued high and contrary ; but 
as it ſeemed not likely to change, and our boat was a ſtout 
one, we reſolved to venture, and embarked about noon 
with a rough ſea, 


LEAVING the mole of Scio, we buffetted the waves 
acroſs to the continent, where we took in more ballaſt. 
We then ſtood to and fro the whole afternoon, but made 
little way. Our boat carried a large unhandy fail, which, 
when we tacked about, did not readily clear, and once we 
barely eſcaped being overſet. In the evening we entered 
a ſmall creek, and moored by two other veſſels. In the 
rock cloſe by were caverns black with ſmoke. "Theſe af- 
ford ſhelter to mariners and fiſhermen, in dark nights and 

tempeſtugys 
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tempeſtuous weather, when the ſea is not navigable. We 
landed very wet from the falt ſpray, and halt-ſtarved with 
hunger. We had endeavoured, when we ſtopped before, 
to make the crew underſtand, that our keen appetites re- 
quired preſent gratification, bur did not ſucceed. Some 
of them now made a fire on ſhore, and boiled the fowls, 
which we had provided. We ſupped in a manner ſufh- 


ciently diſguſting, and retired to the boat, where the freſh 


ballaſt was our bed. 


Wx were under fail again, as ſoon as the morning dawn- 
ed ; plying between Mount Mimas on the continent and 
the Spalmadore iflands, called antiently Oenuſſe. They 
belonged to the Chians, who had refuſed to ſell them to 
the Phoceans. About two we weathered the ſouthern pro- 


montory of the gulf of Smyrna, formerly called Acra 


Melæna, or Black Point. The Turkiſh name, which now 
prevails, ſignifies nearly Be ſame. It is Karabornu or 
Black Noſe. 


Re is Gree in \ the latitude of 384. 40". at the 
end of a long bay. As ſoon as we had gained the mouth 
of this gulf, the wind called Inbat began to waft us plea- 
ſantly along. This, which is a weſterly wind, ſets regu- 
larly in, during the hot months, in the day-time ; and is 
generally ſucceeded by a land-breeze in the night. The 
city was in view before us, when evening came on, and 
the gale died away. 


Wr arrived at the Frank Scale, or key for Europeans, 
early in the morning, and beheld Smyrna, no longer re- 


mote; ſpreading on a ſlope, the ſummit of the hill crown- 


ed with a large ſolitary caſtle ;' domes and minarees, with 
cypreſs-trees interſperſed, riſing above the houſes. On 
the ſouth- ſide, where the Armenians and Jews have ex- 
tenſive burying-grounds on flats one above another, the 
ſurface of the acclivity appeared as covered with white 
marble. The quarter aſſigned to the Franks is on the 


northſide; and by the ſhore, not far from us, the 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh flag was hoiſted. Soon after, the conſul, then 


Antony Hayes, eſquire, ſent an Armenian, one of his dru- 
gomen or interpreters, to be our guide to his houſe. 


WE landed and paſſed through the Bezeſten or Market, 
which is © in form like a ſtreet, ſhutting up at each end, 
the ſhops being little rooms with cupaloes leaded, and 
holes on the top with glaſs to let the light in“.“ We 


then entered the ſtreet of the Franks, which had a dirty 


kennel, was of a mean aſpect, and ſo narrow that we 
could ſcarcely get by a camel laden with charcoal. It 
was partly in ruins, a terrible fire having happened in the 
preceding year; and ſome of the conſuls and merchants 
were now rebuilding, or had recently finiſhed their 
houſes, which in general extend from the ſtreet backward 
to the beach, and have an area or court. The apart- 
ments are in the upper ſtory, ſpacious and handſome, with 
long galleries, and terraces, open to the ſea and the re- 
freſhing Inbat. Beneath them are large and ſubſtantial 
magazines for goods. | 


Wr were received by the conſul, and vitited by Mr. 
Lee, one of the principal merchants, and by the factory 
and other gentlemen, with great civility. As we were 
likely to make ſome ſtay, we enquired for lodgings, but 
were told that the families, which had been burned out, 
occupied all and were diſtreſſed for room. The conſul 
politely offered us a detached part of his houſe, which 
conſiſts of a large quadrangle with a court behind it. We 
were nere much at our eaſe, and cloſe by an ample gal- 
lery, where we might enjoy the grateful Inbat, with a full 
view of the ſhipping. and of the long fair canal within 
Kara-bornu, which is bordered by woody mountains and 
duſky olive-groves ; the ſurface of the water ſhining, and 
ſmooth; or ruffled by the wind, and the waves coming 
toward Smyrna as it were in regular progreſſion, and 
breaking on the beach. | 
| AMONG 
* Wheler, 
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AMONG the new ohjects, which firſt attracted our 
attention, were two live camelions, one of the ſize of a 
large lizard. They were confined each on a long nar- 
row piece of board ſuſpended between two ſtrings, and 
had for ſecurity twiſted their tails ſeveral times round. 
We were much amufed with the changes in the colour 
of theſe reptiles, and with ſeeing them feed. A fly, de- 
prived of its wings, being put on the board, the camelion 
ſoon perceives its prey, and untwirling its tail, moves to- 
ward it very gently and deliberately. When within diſ- 
tance, it ſuddenly ſeizes the poor inſet, darting forward 
its tongue, a ſmall long tube furniſhed with glutinous mat- 
ter at the end, to which the fly adheres. This is done ſo 
nimbly and quietly, that we did not wonder it remained 
unobſerved for ages, while the creature was idly ſuppoſed 
to ſubſiſt on air. One of theſe made its eſcape, the other 


periſhed with hunger. 
CH XP. xvi 


Origin of Smyrna — The ſite — Its proſperity — Ruined 
— The citadel repaired — The Mahometan and Chriſtian 
towns — Succeſs of Tamerlane — Smyrna reduced by the 
Sultans — The preſent town — The citadel — The fla- 

dium and theatre — The port — The walls — The ſe- 
pulchres — Conſumption of the old materials — Tomb of 
St. Polycarp. 


IT is related of Alexander the Great, that after hunting 
he fell aſleep on Mount Pagus beneath a plane tree, which 
grew by a fountain near a temple of the Nemeſes; and 
that the goddeſs directed him in a viſion to found there a 
city for the Sm) 7neans, a people from Epheſus, then 
living in villages. The work was begun by Antigonus, 
and finiſhed by Lyſimachus. The Clarian oracle was 
conſulted on the removal of the Smyrneans, and anſwered 
in an heroic couplet, that thoſe who ſhould dwell on 
Mount Pagus, beyond the ſacred Meles, would experience 

great 
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great proſperity. Afterwards the Epheſians, remember- 
ing their common origin, procured, with the concurrence 
of king Attalus and of. Arſinoe his queen, their admiſſion 
as members of the Ionic body; an honour, which the 
Smyrneans had coveted long before, when it was firſt 
conſtituted. 


Tux ſite ſelected by Alexander for this people was 
ſuch as the antient founders commonly preferred. Their 
cities in general were ſeated by ſome hill or mountain, 
which, as this did, ſupplied them with marble, and was 
commodious as well for defence as ornament. The fide 
or ſlope afforded a ſecure foundation for the ſeats of the 
ſtadium and theatres, leſſening both the labour and ex- 
pence. It diſplfyed the public and private ſtructures, 
which roſe from its quarry, to advantage; end rendered 
the view as captivating as noble. The Greeks were of 
old accounted happy in chuſing their ſituations. They 
had been ſtudious to unite beauty with ſtrength, and good 
ports with a fertile ſoil. The Romans were attentive to 
articles neglected by them, to the paving of the ways, to 


| aquæducts, and to the common-ſhores. 


SMYRNA flouriſhed as Apollo had foretold ; and, under 
the Romans, was eſteemed the moſt beautiful of the 
Ionian cities. The wall comprized a portion of Mount 
Pagus, but more of the plain by the port, by the Metroum 
or temple of Cybele, and by the gymnaſium. The ſtreets 
were as ſtrait as the ſite would admit, and excellently diſ- 
poſed. The ways were paved, Both above and below, 
were large quadrangular ſtoas or porticoes. There was 
alſo a library, and, beſides the other requiſites of a noble 
city, a port which ſhut up; but, from an omiſſion of the 
architects, the want of ſewers occaſioned a great nuiſance. 
It was much frequented by. the ſophiſts, and, with Ephe- 
ſus, became renowned as a. ſchool of oratory and ſcience. 
It has been exalted with high encomiums, and ſtiled the 


fovely, the crown of Ionia, the ornament of Aſia. 
Is 
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In the year 1084, Tzachas, a 'Turkiſh malecontent, 
who aſſumed the title of king, ſeized and made Smyrna his 
capital. His fleet took Clazomene, Phocea, Scio, Samos, 
Mitylene, and other places. In 1097 the city was be- 
ſieged by John Ducas, the Greek admiral ; and on its ſur- 
render, Caſpaces, who had been ſent to attack it by ſea, 
was appointed governor ; but a Turk ſtabbed him, and 
his death was revenged by the maſſacre of ten thouſand in- 
habitants. The whole coaſt of Aſia, from Smyrna to 
Attalia, had been deſolated by the wars, when the Greek 
emperor ſent Philokales, in 1106, to reſtore its cities. 
Adramyttium, which had been utterly deſtroyed by 
Tzachas, was then rebuilt, and peopled with peaſants and 
ſtrangers. 


Ar the beginning of the thirteenth century. Smyrna 
lay in ruins, except the acropolis, which ſerved as a for- 
treſs. This was repaired and beautified by the emperor 


John Angelus Comnenus, who died in 1224. Smyrna, 


thus reſtored, was a ſmall town chiefly on the ſummit of 
Mount Pagus, or within. the preſent caſtle. 


Ix 1313, Atin had ſubdued Lydia, and extended his 
conqueſts to this place. In 1332, Amir or Homur, his 
ſon and ſucceſſor, was ſultan of Smyrna. In 1345 
while he was abſent with his fleet, ravaging the coaſts of 
the Propontis, ſome gallies of the Latins, and of the 
knights of Rhodes burnt ſeveral veſſels ia the port. Amir 
arrived in time to ſave the town, but could not diflodge the 
enemy from a fort, which they had ſeized, nor prevent 
their making of a ſettlement, which was at the mouth of 
the port, at a diſtance from the Turkiſh town. The next 
year, the pope ſent thither a nominal patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, eſcorted by twelve gallies; but Amir, while mafs 
was cclebrating i in the church, attacked and drove the 
Italians into their citadel called fort St. Peter, before 
which he was afterwards killed by an arrow. 

TAMERLANE, 
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TAMERLANE, who ravaged Anatolia or Aſia Minor 
in 1402, hearing that the Chriſtians and Mahometans had 
each a ſtrong hold at Smyrna, and were always at war, 
required the former. to change their religion ; but the 
governor ſoliciting aid from the European princes, Ta- 
merlane marched in perſon to ſubdue a place, which ſul- 
tan Morat had attempted in vain, and which his fon Ba- 
jazet had beſieged or blockaded for ſeven years. He at- 
tacked it by ſea and land; and, to ruin the port, ordered 
each ſoldier to throw a ſtone into the mouth, which was 
ſoon filled up; but the ſhips had got away. He took the 
town in fourteen days, with great ſlaughter of the inha- 
bitants and demoliſhed the houſes. The knights had fled 
into the caſtle of St, Peter, and thence to their gallies, 
which lay near. He is ſaid to have cut off a thouſand pri- 
ſoners, and to have cauſed a tower to be erected with 
ſtones and their heads intermixed. 


CiNErs,, who had long been governor of the Turkiſh 
town, continued in poſſeſſion when it was thus freed from 
its enemy and rival. He was much eſteemed by the 
Tonians, and, after a variety of fortune, roſe to be a ſo- 
vereign in Aſia, Sultan Mohammed the firſt marched 
againſt him in 1419, and deprived him of Nympheum, 
the city Cyme, and fort Archangel, called by the Turks 
Kaghiafik, ſituated in the field of Menomen. He was aſ- 
ſiſtgd by the governors of the iſlands, who hated Cineis, 
by The princes of Phocea, or of Higher Phrygia, Caria, 
Leſbos, Scio, and even by the grand Maſter of Rhodes, 
who was then rebuilding fort St. Peter, which Tamer- 
lane had deſtroyed. He demoliſhed the fortification of 
Smyrna, but ſpared the inhabitants ; and ordered fort St. 
Peter to be again ruined, on a complaint, that it ſheltered 
the Ionian ſlaves who eſcaped from their owners; and 
to requite the grand Maſter, permitted him to ere& a 
fort on the borders of Lycia and Caria. In 1424 Smyrna 
was again taken by ſultan Morat, Cineis retiring to the 
mountains. 


WHEN 
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When the conquering Turk had gained complete poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Greek empire, and peace was reſtored, com- 
merce revived ard again ſettled at Smyrna. The inhabi- 
tants, delivered from their apprehenſions of danger, by 
degrees abandoned the caſtle, and the town ſlid as it were 
down the ſlope toward the ſea ; leaving behind it a naked 
ſpace, where they now dig for old materials, and alſo ſome 
ordinary ruins below the caſtle, which overlooks the 
buildings and the bay, at a diſtance. 


THe reader of the foregoing detail will not be ſurpriſed 
if few traces of the antient city yet remain. From a ſur- 
vey of the caſtle, which is extenſive, we collect, that 
after being re-edified by John Angelus Comnenus, its con- 
dition, though leſs ruinous than before, was far more mean 
and ignoble. The old wall, of which many remnants 
may be diſcovered, is of a ſolid maſſive conſtruction, 
worthy of Alexander and his captains. All the repairs 
are mere patch-work. Near the weſtern gate-way, at 
which you enter from the town, which was once a foun- 
tain, now dry ; by which is a marble coloſſal head of 
Apollo, or, as ſome have ſuppoſed of the Amazon Smyrna ; 
the face much injured. Within, is a deſerted moſque 
and rubbiſh of buildings ; with a large reſervoir for wa- 
ter, the roof arched, and ſupported by piers. On the 
arch of the gate-way fronting the north, which is of mar- 
ble, is inſcriped a copy of verſes, giving an elegant and 
poetical deſcription of the extreme miſery, from which the 
emperor before - mentioned had raiſed the city; and con- 
cluding with an addreſs to the omnipotent Ruler of hea- 
ven and earth, that he would grant him and his, queen, 
whoſe beauty it celebrates, a reign of many years. On 
each ſide is an eagle rudely cut. The river Hermus may 
be ſeen from this eminence, which alſo affords a view of 
a fine champain country round about, covered with vines, 


Gouns down from the weſtern gate of the caſtle to- 


ward the ſea at ſome diſtance is the ground-plat of the 
ſtadium, 
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Radium, ſtripped of its marble ſeats and decorations. 
One ſide was on the ſlope of the mountain; the oppoſite, 
or that next to the town, was raiſed on a vaulted ſubſtruc- 
tion, which remains. It appears as a long dale, ſemicir- 


cular or rounded at the top. The area, when we firſt 


ſaw it, had been reaped ; and, another time, Iſome men 
were buſy ploughing in it. Going from the northern gate, 
over which is the inſcription, you come to veſtiges of a 
theatre, in the ſide of the hill, near the brow, and fronting 
the bay. Below the theatre, is part of a flight wall, 
which, with a foſſe round the hill, was begun about the year 
1736 to protect the town from Soley Bey Ogle, a fa- 
mous rebel, by whom it had been much diſtreſſed. * 


Tux port which ſhut up reached once to the foot of the 
caſtle-hill, but is now dry, except after heavy rains, when 
it receives water from the ſlopes. . It forms a ſpacious. re- 
ceſs within the preſent town, and has houſes along the mar- 
gin. Tamerlane, by depriving the ſea of its-free ingreſs, 
contributed to this change, and the mud waſhed from above 
has gradually completed it. Like. ſome of the Italian 
havens, it required perhaps to be:cleanſed and deepened 
by machines contrived for that purpoſe. It is mentioned 
as the galley port at the beginning of this century. A 
ſmall mean caſtle ſtill in uſe, on the north ſide of the en- 
trance, is ſuppoſed to occupy the ſite of fort St. Peter. 


Tux city-wall, which deſcending from the caſtle in- 


cluded the ſtadium on one hand, and the theatre on the 


other, has been long ſince demoliſhed ; and even its ruins 
are removed. A ſmall remnant of it, on the hill above 


the ſtadium, conſiſts of hard cement and rubble ; but has 


been faced with better materials. 'This ſpecies of antient 
maſonry was called Pſeudiſodomum, as having externally 
the ſame appearance as the Iſodomum, which was wholly 
of ſtone, or marble, the pieces regularly diſpoſed. This 
ſide comprehended a large portion of the burying-grounds 
without the preſent town. The fide next the theatre 


may be traced a conſiderable way along the brow, from 
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its junction with the north-eaſt angle of the caſtle. It 
is then loſt ; but in the Armenian quarter, by The three 
corners or near the Frank-ſtreet, are remnants of a thick 
and maſſy wall, which has a large V cut on each ſtone. 
Going in 1675 from the ſea along by it, you came to 
foundations of a great and folid fabric, probably the gym- 
naſium; but theſe are not now viſible. Beyond the deep 
valley, in which the river Meles winds, behind the caſtle, 
are ſeveral portions of the wall of the pomoerium, which 
encompaſſed the city at a diſtance, but broken. The fac- 
ings are gone, and maſſes only of hard cement and rubble 
are left. 


* 


THE antient ſepulchres were in the pomoerium, with- 
out the city. One, which has been abſurdly ſuppoſed a 
temple of Janus, remained in 1675, in the way to Eſhek- 
leer, or beyond the river Meles and on the left of the road 
leading towards Magneſia. It was then among ofive-trees, 
in a field. The inſcriptions of ſeveral have been preſerv- 
ed and publiſhed; At the houſe of a Turk occupied by 
Mr. Purnell, an Engliſh gentleman, was a farcophagus, 
of Wee a very ere ent is given by Le Brun. 5 


Tus antient city has ſupplied materials "ne the public 
edifices erected by the Turks. The Bes eſtem or Marker, 
which was unfiniſhed in 1678, and the Virwekhan, were 
both raiſed with the white marble of the theatre. ao 
very ruins of the ſtoas and temples are vaniſhed. 
ſaw remains of one only; fome ſhafts of columns 17 8 va- 
riegated marble, much Hfored, in the way aſcending 
through the town to the caftle. - Many pedeſtals, ſtatues, 
inſcriptions, and medals, have been and are {till difcovered 
in digging. Perhaps no place has contributed more than 
Smyrna to enrich the collections and cabinets of the curi- 


ous in Europe. 


Axp here we may remark on the ſtory of St. Poly- 
carp, the firſt biſhop of Smyrna. It is related, that he 


was 
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was burnt in the amphitheatre. The Aſiatie cities uſed 
the ſtadium for the diverſions of the Roman amphitheatre; 
and that, it is probable, was the ſcene of his martyrdom. 
His ſepulchre, which the Greek chriſtians are ſaid to 
have revered and to have viſited annually on the day of 
his feſtival or on the twenty-third of February, is ſtill 
to be ſeen, as travellers have reported, by a ſpreading tree 
below the caſtle ; but this is an idle tale, and deſerves to 
be exploded. I examined the ſpot, and made parti- 
cular enquiries, but could obtain no ſatisfactory informa- 
tion. If his reliques were interred, and the place once 
venerated, the knowlege of it has long fince - periſhed, 
The early tradition, if true, muſt have been often in- 
tercepted in its courſe downwards. The race of citizens, 
among whom it was moſt likely to be preſerved, has 
been extirpated by war, plague, fire, and earthquakes, 
and Smyrna has been deſtitute of Greeks. Even now, 
under a more ſettled government, the ſame family ſeldom 
ſubſiſts there more than three generations. 


N Þ.:- 


Smyrna a great mart — The people — Dreſs of the women 
— Buildings — Heat, earthquakes, and plague— Bury- 
ing-grounds — Proviſions — Moſquitoes or gnats. 


THE devaſtations committed in Aſia Minor, and the 
changes effected, as will be ſhewn hereafter, by the rivers 
on the coaſt, have rendered Smyrna the only conſiderable 
mart by the ſea fide, and, in conſequence, the principal 
center of the traffic of the country. One lucrative branch 
of its commerce failed during the troubles in Perſia, when 
the throne was uſurped by Nadir Shah. The accuſtomed 
communication by caravans was then interrupted ; and 
trade, meeting with obſtructions in the old courſe, which 
it had held for ages, turned away into new channels, 
But, with this loſs, Smyrna continues a large and flou- 
riſhing city. The bay, beſides numerous ſmall-craft, is 
daily frequented by ſhips of burthen from the chief ports 
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in Europe; and the factors, who are a reſpeQable body, 
at once live in affluence and acquire fortunes. 


Tux conflux at Smyrna of people of various nations, 
differing in dreſs, in manners, in language, and in reli- 
gion, is very conſiderable. The Turks occupy by far the 
greater part of the town. The other tribes live in ſeparate 
quarters. The proteſtants and Roman catholics have their 


7 chapels; the Jews a ſynagogue or two; the Armenians 


— 


a large and handſome church with a burying-ground by it. 


The Greeks, before the fire, had two churches. They 


applied by their biſhop at Conſtantinople for leave to 
rebuild that, which was deſtroyed, but the ſum demanded 


_ was too exorbitant to be given. By this policy the Turks 


will in time extirpate chriſtianity from among their vaſſals. 


Tun factors and other Europeans ſettled at Smyrna 
generally intermarry with the Greeks, or with natives of 
the ſame religion. Their ladies wear the Oriental dreſs, 


conſiſting of large trowſers or breeches, which reach to 


the ancle ; long veſts of rich filk, or of velvet, lined in 
winter with coſtly furs ; and round their waiſt, an em- 
broidered zone with claſps of filver or gold. Their hair 
is platted, and deſcends down the back, often in great 
profuſion. The girls have ſometimes above twenty thick 
treſſes, beſides two or three encircling the head, as a co- 
ronet, and ſett off with flowers, and plumes of feathers, 
pearls, or jewels. They commonly ſtain it of a cheſnut- 
colour, which is the moſt deſired. Their apparel and 
carriage are alike antique. It is remarkable, that the 
trowſers are mentioned in a fragment of Sappho. * The 
habit is light, looſe, and cool, adapted to the climate. 
When they viſit each other, they put over their heads 
a thin tranſparent veil of muſlin with a border of gold 
tiſſue. A janizary walks before, and two or more hand- 
maids follow them, through the ſtreets. When aſſembled, 

they 


= Warton's Theocr . P- 394- They are now called u 
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they are ſeen reclining in various attitudes or fitting eroſs- 
legged on a ſofa. Girls of inferior rank trom the iſlands, 
eſpecially Tino, abound ; and are many of them as 
beautiful in perſon as pictureſque in their appearance. 
They excel in a glow of colour, which ſeems the effect 
of a warm ſun, ripening the human body as it were into 
uncommon perfection. The women of the Turks, and 
of ſome other nations, are kept carefully concealed ; and, 
when they go out, are enwrapped in white linen, wear 
boots, and have their faces muffled. 


Tux principal buildings in Smyrna are the moſques, 
the public baths, the bezeſten, and the khans or Inns. 
Some of theſe are very ample and noble edifices. The 
khans have in general a quadrangle or ſquare area, and 
ſometimes a- fountain in the middle. The upper ſtory 
conſiſts of an open. gallery, with a range of apartments, 
and often-a {mall moſque or place of worſhip for the uſe 
of the devout muſſelmen. Below are the camels with 


their burthens, and the mules, or horſes. A ſervant 


duſts the floor of a vacant chamber, when you arrive, 
and ſpreading a mat, which is all the furniture, leaves 
you in poſſeſſion. The gates are ſhut about ſunſet, and 
a trifling gratuity 1s expected by the keeper at your de- 
parture. The ſtreets of Smyrna, a few excepted, are 
very narrow, and exceedingly intricate. Caution is re- 
quiſite in going out of the Frank quarter, and it is proper 
to be preceded by a janizary as a ſafe · guard. 


Tart lofty mountains, which ſhelter Smyrna and 
leave it open only to the ſea, concenter the rays of the 
ſun, as it were into a focus. The intenſe heat com- 
mences in June, and continues without intermiſſion to 
the end of Auguſt or the middle of September. During 
this period, if the Inbat fail, the inhabitants are diſtreſſ- 
ed, andeven gaſp for breath. The ground | is then burnt 

F 2 up, 
The mountains behind Smyrna were e called 
Maſtuſia and Termetis, Flny. 
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up, and has large chaſms and fiſſures, which, as ſome 
have imagined, give vent to bituminous vapours. Theſe, 
if confined,”are ſuppoſed to occaſion earthquakes by their 
exploſion. A year ſeldom paſſes without a ſhock or two, 
but generally flight, and leſs hurtful than alarming. They 
happen chiefly in ſpring and autumn, when the weather 
is calm ; and it has been remarked at thoſe times, that 
the ſea commonly withdraws from the beach, and the 
water is unuſually low. Beſides this calamity, Smyrna 
is alſo viſited almoſt annually by the plague. If the diſ- 
temper rage, the conſuls and faQtors either retire into the 
country, or, as the phraſe is, ut wp, not admitting 
even the market-124n to enter their gates. Many of the 
people abandon their dwellings, and live abroad under 
tents: The iſlanders returif home, and the ſtreets of the 
Frank quarter, which is exceedingly populous, almoſt 
ceaſe to be trodden. 


Tux Turks bury chiefly without the town, where the 
incloſures are very extenſive, it being their cuſtom not to 
open the grounds filled with bodies until a long term of 
years has elapſed. Ihe graves have ſtones or pillars at 
the head andfeet, and are ſometimes ſhaded with cypreſs- 
trees. In their coemetaries, and in thoſe of the Chriſ- 
tians and Jews, are found many marble ſlabs and fragments 
of architecture. The Engliſh ground, which is at a 
diſtance from the Frank quarter, at the oppoſite end of 
the town, is walled in, and contains ſome monuments 
worthy notice for the beauty of their ſculpture. Theſe 
were brought from Italy. Mr. Bouverie, the friend and 
companion of Mr. Dawkins and Mr. Wood, is interred 
there, and has over him a plain marble with a long Latin 
inſcription. He died at Guzel- hiſſar or Magneſia by the 
Mmzeander.. a | 


* 


SMYRNA is well ſupplied with proviſions. The ſheep 
bave broad tails, hanging down like an apron, ſome 
weighing eight, ten, or more pounds. Theſe are eaten 
as a dainty, and the fat, before they are full grown, ac- 

counted 
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counted as delicious as marrow. The fleſh of wild hogs 
is common, and in eſteem among the Europeans and 
Greeks, who purchaſe the animal when killed by the 
Turks. Fine fiſh is taken in the bay. Hares, with game 
and fowl, are cheap. The partridges are bigger than the 
Engliſh, of a different colour and ſpecies, with red legs. 
The olive-groves {urniſh doves, fieldfares, thruſhes, 
quails, ſnipes, and the like in abundance. A variety of 
excellent wines are produced in the country, or imported 
from the iſlands. The fruits are of an exquiſite flavour. 
Among thoſe of the gourd kind, the water-melon, which 
grows to a great ſize, is not only highly palatable, but fo 
innocent as to be allowed to the ſick in fevers“ The figs 
are deſervedly famous. 'The rich cluſters of grapes are as 
wholfome as beautiful, Maly on the ſtalk are found con- 
verted by the ſun into raiſins. We were ſhown one 
ſpecies, which had no ſtones. Large and heavy bunches 
are hung on ſtrings, and preſerved in the ſhops for ſale in 
the winter. Lemons and oranges, with citrons, are in 
plenty. The ſherbets made with the juice of the two 
former, newly gathered, in water ſweetened with white 


honey, are as cooling as grateful to the taſte, Coffee is 


brought from Arabia. We partook almoſt daily of eata- 
bles unknown to us before; and in a ſhort time were re- 
conciled to the cuſtom of ſleeping after dinner, which is 
_ recommtnded as conducing, and even neceſſary, to health 
in that climate. 


Ov ſituation was not, however, without grievances. 
We were much infeſted by a minute fly, which irritates 
by its puncture, and ſettling on the white wall, eludes the 
angry purſuer with ſurprizing activity. But this ſpecies 
and the other inſets, which annoyed us, were petty ot- 
fenders compared with the moſquitoes, or large gnats, 
which tormented us moſt exceedingly by their loud noiſe, 


and by repeated attacks on our ſkin, where naked or light- 


ly clothed, perforating it with their acute proboſcis, and 
fucking our blood, till they were full. A ſmall fiery tumour 


then enſues, which will not ſoon ſubſide, unleſs the patient 


has 
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has been, as it were, naturalized by reſidence; but the 
pain is much allayed by lemon- juice. At night they raged 
furiouſly about our beds, aſſaulting the gawſe-veil, our 
defence; which, thin as it was, augmented the violent 
heat to a degree almoſt intolerable. Their fondneſs of 
foreign food is generally but too viſible in the ſwollen and 


diſtorted features of perſons newly arrived. 


Cn XX. 


Of the adjacent country — The river Meles — The. inner 
bay — Old Smyrna — Antient ſepulchres — Its origin 
— Stary of Homer — Of another Poet of Smyrna — The 

\ Agueadutts — The cave of Homer — The River-God 
SMYRNA has on the ſouth-eaſt “ a fine plain, in 

which are villages, and the houſes of the principal factors, 

who reſide in the 17 00 in the ſummer. Norlecui and 

Hadjelar are toward the eaſt. On the north ſide is Bujaw, 

diſtinguiſhed by tall cypreſs- trees; and, about a league 


from the ſea, Bonavre. In the way to this village, not 


far from the road, is a plentiful ſource of warm water, 
from which a ſteam ariſes in winter. Some arches and 
foundations of buildings have been diſcovered near it, and 
the ſpot is called by the Europeans, The Baths of Diana. 
In the middle of the plain are ſeveral ſmall canals, which 
communicate with the aquæducts behind the caſtle-hill. 
The bed of a torrent, which after rains falls into the 
Meles, is on the ſouth of the plain; and beyond, or to- 
ward the feet of the mountains, is a village called Sedicui. 
Wild animals abound ; and eſpecially jackalls, which are 
heard nightly, howling on the hills or in the plain. When 
one begins, the reſt join as it were in full cry. Camelions 
and lizards. are commonly ſeen about the rubbiſh of old 
buildings, . baſking in the ſun; and ſeveral kinds of ſnakes 


2 diſgovered by their muſky ſmell, 


Pocock. 


THE 


are found, fome of a great length, which are frequently 
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THE river Meles was antiently the boaſt of the 
Smyrneans. This moſt beautiful water, as it has been ſtil - 
ed, flowed by the city- wall, and had its ſources not remote. 
The ſtream is clear, and in ſummer ſhallow, not cover- 
ing the rocky bed, but winding in the deep valley behind 
the caſtle and murmuring among the ever-greens. It 
receives many rills from the ſides; and, after turning an 
over-ſhot mill or two, approaches The Gardens without 
the town, where it is branched out by ſmall canals, and 
divided and ſubdivided into leſſer currents, until it 
is abſorbed, or reaches the ſea, at the end of the Frank 
ſtreet, in ditches, unlike a river. But in winter, after 
heavy rains on the mountains or the melting of ſnow, it 
ſwells into a torrent, rapid and deep, often not fordable, 


or with danger. \ 


On the north of Smyrna, the ſea enters a receſs, in 
which 1s the road, where ſhips careen. 'This inner bay is 
called by the Engliſh ſailors, Pegs hole. The Meles, when 
full, purſues its way thither, inſtead of loſing itſelf in the 
gardens, There alſo the firſt Smyrna was ſituated, 
about twenty ſtadia or two miles and a half from the pre- 
ſent, and on the other ſide of the river. 


OLD Smyrna, which is deſcribed as near the ſea, with 
the clear ſtream of the Meles running by it, exiſted in the 
ſecond century; and perhaps ſome veſtiges might be diſ- 
covered even now in tracing the river roward the bay, 
which is leſs wide than it was antiently, and has been re- 
moved from the ſite, by a large acceſſion of low land form- 
ed of ſoil waſhed from the mountains near, or of mud 
and ſlime brought down by the torrent. 


Pocock * has deſcribed ſeveral very antient ſepulchres 
on the ſide of the hill, more to the weſt than Bonavre, 
and near the corner of the bay, which, I ſhould ſuppoſe, 
are reliques of old Smyrna. The plaineſt ſort conſiſts, 
25 
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as he relates, of a raiſed ground in a circular form, of 
ſtones hewn out, or elſe laid in a rough manner. In theſe 
are generally two graves, ſunk in the earth, made of hewn 
ſtone and covered over with a large ſtone. The others 
are circular mounts, from twenty to ſixty feet in diameter, 
walled round, as high as their tops, with large ruſticated 
ſtones ; and have within, under ground, a room, which 
in ſome is divided into two apartments. The walls are 
all of good workmanſhip, conſtructed with a kind of 
brown baſtard granate, the produce of the country, 
wrought very ſmooth, the joinings as fine as in poliſhed 
marble. Some of the Engliſh had opened one of the 
former ſort, and found an urn in it. I viſited an old 
Turkiſh coemetery of conſiderable extent by Bonavre ; 
and regret, that I was not then apprized of theſe curious 


remains. 


Tur Smyrneans derived their name from the Amazon 
Smyrna. They were originally of Epheſus, but had 
ſeceded, and, after diſpoſſeſſing the Leleges, founded the 

city above mentioned. They were expelled in turn by 
the Zolians of Cyme, and retired to Colophon ; but a 
party, pretending to be fugitives, obtained re-admiſſion, 
and, while the people were celebrating a feaſt of Bacchus 
without the walls, ſhut the gates. A general war was 
likely to follow between olia and Tonia, but it was at 
length agreed, that the town ſhould deliver up all the 
effects of the late inhabitants, who were to be diſtributed 
among the Zojian cities. The territory of Smyrna had 
ſupplied corn for exportation, and the place was then be- 
come a confiderable emporium. The Lydians deſtroyed 
this city, and the Smyrneans ſub ſiſted four hundred years 
as villagers, before they ſettled on Mount Pagus. 


Ir was the Zolian Smyrna, which claimed the glory 

of producing Homer. Critheis his mother, it is related, 
going in company with other women out of the town, to 
obſerve a feſtival, was delivered of him near the Meles, 


and named him Meleſigenes. This ſtory is dated ten 
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years after the building of Smyrna, and one hundred 
and fifty- eight after the war of Troy. Weg may regret 
that the pleas of all the cities, which diſpute 


equally unaſcertained; and it has been obſerved, t 
has mentioned neither the Meles nor Smyrna. 


THE hiſtory of Homer, it 1s remarkable, is ſcarcely 
more obſcure than that of another poet of Smyrna, who 
has likewiſe written on the Trojan war. Thi perſon in- 
deed tells us, in an addreſs to the Muſes, that he had been 
inſpired by them with his whole ſong before the down 


covered his cheeks, while he fed ſheep in the territory of 


Smyrna, by the temple of Diana, on a mountain of a 
middling height, three times as far from the Hermus as a 
man, when he hollows, can be heard. His work, con- 
taining a ſequel to the Iliad in fourteen books, was found 
by cardinal Beſſarion in the church of St. Nicholas near 
Hydris, a city of Magna Græcia; and by him communi- 


cated to the learned. The name of Quintus, perhaps 


the owner, was inſcribed on the manuſcript; and the 
author has been ſince called by it, with the addition of 
Smyrnæus or Calaber. He appears to have been well 
acquainted with the country in which he lived, and has 
left ſome valuable deſcriptions of its antiquities and natural 
curioſities. 


Tux bed of the river Meles, behind the caſtle, is croſſ- 
ed by a lofty Aquæduct, which, when we ſaw it, had 
been recently repaired, and ſupplied the fountains in 
Smyrna. Higher up is one larger, but ruinous; and near 
this is a remnant of an antient paved cauſeway, which led 
over the hills from Smyrna toward Epheſus and Colophon. 
The ftones are ſmooth, broad, and maſſive, By the 
Aquzdud are ſeveral petrifications, and one, of which'an 
aged tree was the mould. The wood has periſhed, but 
the large hollow trunk, which incruſted it, is ſtanding. 
The Meles riſes above the Aquæducts out of a dry courſe 
deep-worn by torrents from the mountains. 


Tax 
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Tux Smyrnéans were extremely jealous of their pro- 
perty in Homer. Beſides a braſs coin or medal diſtinguiſh- 
ed by his name, they had an Homerium, his temple and 
image ſurrounded with a quadrangular Stoa, in the new 
eity; and ſhowed a cave by the ſources of the Meles, 
where they ſaid he had compoſed verſes. I ſearched for 
this above the Aquæduct, and in the bank on the left 
hand diſcovered a cavern, about four feet wide, the roof 
a huge rock cracked and ſlanting, the fides and bottom 
ſandy. The mouth, at which I crept in, is low and nar- 
row ; but there is another avenue, wider and higher, 
about three feet from the ground, and almoſt concealed 
with brambles. It may be entered alſo from above where 
the earth has fallen in. Beyond it we found a paſſage cut, 
leading into a kind of well, in which was a ſmall channel 
to convey water to the Aquæduct. This was dry, but 
near it was a current with a like aperture. 


THz River-God is repreſented on medals leaning on an 
urn with a cornucopia in his hand, to ſignify that he diſ- 
penſed fertility; or bearing a lyre, as a friend to the 
muſes. He has been much extolled by the antient poets, 
and raiſed, from his ſuppoſed connection with Homer, to 
a kind of pre-eminence among the river deities. An old 
ſophiſt, alluding to epithets beſtowed by Homer, ſays of 
the Meles, that, boaſting ſuch a ſon, he needed not envy - 
the filver-vortexes of one river; or another, his ſmoothneſs ; 
a third, that he is termed divine; or a fourth, beautiful; 
Xanthus or Scamander, the river near Troy, his deſcent 
from Jupiter; nor the ocean, that he is ſtiled their 


general parent. 
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C H A F. 


The Gulf of Smyrna — Menimen — The river Hermus — 
The [trait — The ſboals — The plain of the Hermus — 
The mouth — Of Leuce — The extremity of the plain — 
Of Phocta — Future changes to be expected. 


THE gulf of Smyrna, which has been computed 
about ten leagues long, is ſheltered by hills, and affords 
ſecure anchorage. The mouth of the river Hermus is on 
the north ſide, within two leagues and a half of the city. 
The mountain, which bounds the bay of old Smyrna on 
the north, extends weſtward to a level plain, in which 
the river runs. The Hermus, with the Mzander, was 
antiently famous for a fiſh called Glanis, and for mullet ; 
which came up from the ſea in great numbers, particular- 


ly in ſpring. 


Tux fertility of the ſoil by the river, and the plenty 
of water for the uſes of gardening and agriculture, with 
other advantages, has occaſioned the ſettling of numerous 
villages on that ſide of the gulf. Menimen, which is the 
principal, ſupplies Smyrna with fruits, fiſh, and proviſi- 
ons, boats paſſing to and fro without intermiſſion. Near 
the ſcale or landing-place, which is three hours from 
Menimen, 1s a large quantity of low land, bare, or co- 
vered only with ſhallow water. This tract is the ſite of 
a conſiderable fiſhery ; being incloſed by reed-fences with 
gates or avenues, which are ſhut up to prevent the ſhoals 
from retreating, when they have once entered. We faw 
on the beach many camels laden, or ſtanding by their 
burthens ; and met on the road fome boſtangees, and 
travellers from Arabia and other eaftern countries, goi 
to or returning from Conſtantinople. The hills were en- 
livened by flocks of ſheep and goats; and reſounded with 
the rude muſic of the lyre and of the pipe, the former a 
ſtringed inſtrument reſembling a guittar, and held much in 
the ſame manner, but uſually played on with a bow. We 

were 
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were then engaged with ſome of our countrymen in a ſhoot- 
ing party, and in traverſing the mountains, I had a diſ- 
tint view of Menimen. It is ſituated on ariſing ground 
by the Hermus, and appeared as a conſiderable place, 
with old caſtles. I have ſometimes ſuſpected it to have 
been antiently called Neontichos ; but theſe parts, with 
the whole country of Æolia, ſtill remain unexplored. 


Tux Hermus, which in the winter had ſpread a wide 
flood over the plain, now, after paſſing Menimen, pur- 
ſued its way to the ſea, through low grounds in ſome 
places ſtill under water; the ſtream not wide, but full, 

and winding toward the mouth, by which the ſoil appear- 
ed bare, and as mud undried. In ſummer it has a bar at 
the entrance, and is often ſhallow. The plain had many 
channels formed by torrents from the mountains. 


Nx Ax the mouth of the river is a ſand-bank or ſhoal. 
The channel there is very narrow, the land on the op- 
poſite ſide running out, and forming a low point, on 
which is a fortreſs erected, to ſecure the approach to the 
city, ſoon after the battle of the Dardanelles in 1656, 
when the Venetians defeated the fleet of Mahomet the 
fourth. It is called Sangiac caſtle, becauſe the Grand 
Signior's colours are on ſome occaſions hoiſted there. 


Bxs1DEs the viſible acceſſion of land by the Hermus, 
and on the margin of the gulf, ſeveral banks lie concealed 
beneath the water, on either hand, ſailing up to Smyrna. 
The principal one next the river, it is ſaid, was formerly 
a dry and green flat ; which ſuddenly ſunk after an earth- 
quake, probably that which happened in 1739, and was 
ſo great, as to occaſion a general terror, many families 
from apprehenſion abandoning their houſes after it, and 
ſleeping all the ſummer in huts in their gardens and court- 
yards. Ships often go upon it, without much danger, and 
are ſoon afloat again, if the wind ſet in. The end is dri- 
ven out in an elbow towards the Sangiac caſtle by a ſtrong 

| current 
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current from the bay of old Smyrna; but the head is 
firmly fixed, and it will gradually re-emerge, and become 
dry and green as before. I have ſailed often by ſhoals on 
the ſame ſide as the caſtle in the way to the olive-groves, 
which, I was told, had riſen above the ſurface of the ſea, 
within a few years. On one or two of them was a hut 
belonging to ſome poor fiſhermen. 


Tux beautiful and extenſive plains, which were of old 
regarded as peculiar to the country, have been juſtly 
ſtiled the offspring of its rivers. The Hermus, the 
Cayſter, and the Me ander, were each noted for pro- 
ducing new land; and had each a diſtrict aptly called by 
its name, as by that of the parent. 


Tur mouth of the Hermus has been continually ſhift- 
ing and changing place in conſequence of the encroach- 
ments made on the ſea. Hence Pliny writes, The town 
of Temnos has been, but the rocks called Myrmeces, 
The Piſmires, within the extremity of the gulf, now are, 
at the mouth of the Hermus.“ It is at preſent much nearer 
to Smyrna than appears in the maps in general, and per- 
haps than it was a few centuries ago. 


THe ſame author mentions, that Leuce, then a pro- 
montory in the Smyrnean gulf, had once been an iſland. 
This ſpot had on it a ſmall town of the ſame name, found- 
ed in the ſecond year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad by 
Tachos a Perſian malecontent, who died ſoon after. The 
people of Cyme and of Clazomene contended for it, and 
agreed to ſubmit their cauſe to the deciſion of the oracle 
at Delphi, when the Pythia gave Leuce to the claimant, 
which ſhould firſt ſacrifice there in the temple of Apollo. 
The Clazomenians were the more remote, but by their 
management obtained the place. Ariſtonicus, an illegiti- 
mate ſon of king Eumenes, got poſſeſſion of it on the 
death of Attalus Philometor. The Roman conſul Craſſus 
was ſent againſt him, and killed fighting near it. 

Ir 
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IT happened, that our paſſage up and down the gulf 
was in the night; but when we failed from Smyrna, the 
Inbat met us near the entrance, and we ſteered our boat 
into a ſmall creek on the north ſide, below the Hermus, 
and an hour from Phoggia, or Phocea. We had there a 
view of the extremity of the plain, which is wide, low, 
and level, encircling the rocks once called the Myrmeces, 
and a ſmall mountain or hill with a ſmooth top. This, it 
is believed, was the iſland and promontory. It has now 
a long ſpit, running out into the ſea. 


Ox the coaſt, after Leuce, was antiently the city 
Phocea, and oppoſite to it the mouth of the river Hermus. 
Beyond Phocea were the boundaries of Ionia and Molia, 
leſs than two hundred ſtadia or twenty-five miles diſtant 
from Smyrna. Phocea was ſituated in a bay, the city 
oblong, the wall incloſing a ſpace of two miles and five 
hundred paces, the ſides then meeting and forming as it 
were 4 wedge, which they called Lamptera, where it 
was one mile and two hundred paces wide. A tongue of 
land then running a mile out into the ſea, and dividing the 
bay about the- middle, formed two ſecure ports, one on 
each ſide of the Iſthmus ; that toward the ſouth called 
Nauſtathmos; the other, which was near, Lamptera. 
The preſent tywn * is ſeated on the tongue, within the 
Iſthmus, and the antient ſite is called Palæa-Phoggia or 
Old Phocta. It has on the north four iſlets, one named 
St. George, lyi ing before the harbour. 


- Tax river Hermus, by its influence on the gulf, has 
already effected great changes, and will gradually accom- 
pliſh ſome ſignal alterations, of which the progreſs de- 
ſerves to be accurately marked. The flats before Smyrna 
will mutually approach; and leaving only a narrow in- 
greſs, the city be on a lake. This will be fed by the 
Meles and by'torrents, and in time become freſh. The 


plague of gnats will then, if poſſible, be multiplied at 


Smyrna. 
See Views in Le Brun, p. 166. 
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Smyrna. 'The land will continue to increaſe, until it is 
in aline with the mouth of the gult, when the ſite of 
Clazomene and the iſlets within Kara-bornu, will be 
encompaſſed with ſoil; and, if no current intervene, 
Phocéa will be deprived of its harbour. The fea within 
the gulf will by degrees give place to a noble plain creat- 
ed and watered by the Hermus. Commerce will have 
then removed to ſome more commodious mart, and 
Smyrna be, if not utterly deſerted, deſolate and forlorn. 


CH: A' FP. XX 


Our firhman — Firſt journey from Smyrna — A tendour — 
Milaneſs of the winter at Smyrna — Return of the cranes 
— We prepare for another journey — Rumour of the 
plague — Confirmed — Our embarraſſment — Our ſecond 
journey — Method. 


ON our return to Smyrna in the evening of the eigh- 
teenth of September from a ſmall excurſion with a party 
of our countrymen, we were agreeably ſurprized to ſind 
the Anglicana arrived in the bay from Conſtantinople. 
The captain brought with him a firhman or Travelling 
Command, obtained for us from the Porte by the Engliſh 
embaſſador. This inſtrument enjoined all the governors, 
the judges, the officers of the janizaries and of the revenue, 
to whom we ſhould preſent it, not to moleſt us or our 
European ſervants, on any pretence, nor to exact tribute 
from us, but to protect and defend us, and permit us to 
proſecute our journies without obſtruction, as they re- 
ſpected the imperial Signature. It was dated about the 
middle of the moon Rebiulevvel in the year of the Hegira 


1178 ; or of September x764. 


A $MALL portion of the year yet remained not unfit 
for travelling. Finding our Engliſh bedding far too cum- 
berſome, 
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berſome, we purchaſed thin mattreſſes ſtuffed with cot- 
ton, ſome tin kettles, plates, and other like neceſſaries; 
and hired a janizary, with two grooms and a cook, 
Armenians. One horſe carried our baggage. We ſet 
out on the thirtieth of September, and were abſent until 
the twenty-ninth of October. The weather, which had 
favoured us, then became rainy and bad, but ſoon chang- 


ed again to mild and agreeable. 


Tk happy temperature of the climate of Ionia in 
general has been much celebrated by the antients. At 
Smyrna, the houſes, except thoſe erected by the Euro- 
peans, have ſeldom chimuics or fire-places in the rooms. 
In cold weather it is uſual to place a pan of charcoal be- 
neath a table, over which a carpet or handſome counter- 
pane is ſpread, the ſides reaching to the floor. This is 
called a Tendour. The family fit round, warming their 
legs and hands under the cover. 


As winter advanced, the ſky, which in ſummer is moſt 
remarkably clear and ſerene, varied; and we had alter- 
nately ſunſhine. and rain. Southerly winds chiefly prevail- 
. ed, bringing clouds on the mountains, from which pro- 
ceeded thunder and lightening. The ſhowers renew the 
verdure, which in the middle of December was as fine as 
I ever ſaw, with marigolds ard anemonies ſpringing 
ſpontaneouſly from the turf beneath the olivetrees in 
great profuſion. At the ſame time thickets of myrtle 
in bloſſom adorned the waſte; and in the gardens the 
golden fruit glittered among the deep-green leaves of the 
orange-trees. The ſoutherly quarter is warm as well as 
wet; but the flowers, which it produces, inſtantly droop 
and wither before the northerly and eaſterly winds. Theſe 
in ſummer are hot, coming over parched plains and naked 
mountains expoſed to the ſun; but at this ſeaſon are. ex- 
\ tremely bleak and penetrating, and bring ſnow on the diſtant 
hills, that or fleet rarely falling in the champaign country 

or 
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or vallies. The north-eaſt is often attended with heavy 
rain, without thunder. In the coldeſt day we felt, out 
thermometer was at forty- nine; but in December the ſun 
at times was powerful, and the air ſultry: and once in 
that month, the ſame thermometer roſe to eighty in the 
ſhade. We had plenty of daffodils and hyacinths. Early 
in February the almond-trees bloſſomed, and roſes and 
carnations were common and fold about the ſtreets. Upon 
the whole, we enjoyed, except ſome few intervals, an 
azure ſky, with exquiſite ſoftneſs, ſuch as cannot de de- 
ſcribed. 


A comMPANY of cranes, returning from their winter 
quarters, flew in orderly array over Smyrna, on the 


«+ - Fwy + 


and then many; Home by FP when they are ſeen chang- 


ing their figure and leader; ſome by moon-light, When 


they are heard, high in air, repeating their noiſy ſignals, 
At the ſame time the bees were obſerved to be in motion. 
'Theſe were regarded as fore ſigns that winter was at an 
end, and as A ſettled WO. We SER 


I nab begun early to Na for another journey, and 
ſtudied to remove or remedy, as far as ec the in- 
tent and Wegesäag the number of our Nr and 
horſes. It was thought proper not to move until the 
Ramazan or Lent of the Turks, during which they are 
often ſour and churliſh, was over; and the general 
change or re- appointment of the governors, which is 


made in March, had taken place. 


A RUMOUR; that the plague had appeared in Smyrna, 
was current, but not credited ; it often happening that 
ſuch ſtories are propagated to ſerve a private purpoſe, or 
to diſtreſs the trade of a rival factory. It was now again 
aſſerted, that a perſon was ill or dead of the diſeaſe ; 
and an Engliſh ſhip left the bay only half laden. 
G Wr 
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WI had agreed on the thirteenth of March to leave 
Smyrna on the twenty-firſt. On the eighteenth we were 
informed, that our janizary was unwilling to go then; 
Bairam or. the Turkiſh holidays beginning the next day ; 
but was ready to ſet out with us either before or two days 
after, We then fixed on the twenty-fifth. Between the 
ſeventeenth and twentieth we were aſſured, that four or 
five perſons more had been attacked by the plague, im- 
ported, it was ſaid, from Muſconiſi or Tino, in which 
lands and in Scio it was well known the di ſtemper had 
reſided for ſome time. Theſe accidents diſconcerted us 
exceedingly, and ſeemed to threaten a final 8 to our 


expedition. 


Ir may be imagined that during our abode with the 
- Conſul, the plague had been a frequent topic of our con- 
verſation, We were told, this ſeaſon ſeldom paſſed with- 
out ſome appearance of it ; that often the malady did not 
ſpread, or was partial, and of ſhort duration; that it 
was communicated only by contact with ſome perſon or 
thing infected; and that the Franks, who are accounted 
"Jeſs liable to receive it than the people of the country, con- 
tinue, unleſs it be very general, their buſineſs and recrea- 
tions as uſual: but on the other hand, the approaching 
holidays both of the Turks and Chriſtians made it not 
improbable that the contagion would be carried to and fro, 
and that it would ſoon extend over the whole city and its 
vicinity. We had before us perſonal danger, and the 
apprehenſion of a tedious and diſagreeable confinement, 
not without its perils, if we remained at Smyrna or in 
Aſia. In ſuch ſituations as theſe even extreme timidity 
ſcarcely deſerves cenſure. Among other expedients, it 
was propoſed to purſue the general plan of our voyage by 
croſſing over to Athens, and returning in autumn, when 
the plague ſnould have ceaſed; but this meaſure too had 
its riſques and inconveniences; and at length, as the 
places ſuſpected were only Smyrna and Pergamo, after due 
deliberation, we reſolved to proceed on our intended 
journey. 

W 
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Wr quitted the conſul's houſe on Monday the twenty- 
fifth of March 1765, attended by a Swiſs and ſome 
Armenian ſervants, with a mule and horſes carrying pro- 
viſion- cheſts, utenſils for cooking, our tent, bedding, 
and other requiſites; all together forming a very motley 
caravan or proceſſion, headed by a janizary. The Frank 
families had then ſhut up, as it is termed, or had retired 
into the country for ſecurity from the infection. We did 
not return to Smyrna until the eighth of Auguſt. 


SOME occurrences, which will be related, made it pru- 
dent to contract this journey within a much narrower 
out-line than was previouſly deſigned. The two journies 
falling-in with each other, and jointly completing our 
ſurvey of theſe parts as far as we found practicable, we 
ſhall unite them in our narrative; this method enabling 
us to follow nearly the courſe of the country : beginning 
with the latter, which wasthe moſt extenſive; and mark- 
ing their mutual coincidence, with the different Lorna 
in n N were performed. | 


. 
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Sea-coaf of Tonia — J. vurla reputed Clazoment — 22 Olive- 
groves = Veſtiges of an antient bridge D. Agamem- 
. nonian hot baths—Preſent Hate —Ifthmus of the Penin- 

” ſula —The dyke cut by Alexander — Vi La The 
town of Vaurla. Hr” 


THE ſea-coaſt of lonia extended Pw Phocta and 
the Hermus ſouthward to Poſidium, a promontory of 
the Mileſians, and to the Carian mountains. The ſhape 
was irregular, it abounding in bays and peninfulas. The 

cities were all originally maritime; their number on the 
continent ten, beſides Smyrna; their ſituation as un- 
. fine as their climate. It has been ſaid of this 
ö „ 5G 4 192.60 country, 
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air. 
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country, that it boaſted temples, ſuch as were poſſeſſed 
by no other region, and many wonders hardly exceeded 
even in Hellas or Greece. | 


THE city of Ionia next to Smyrna was Clazomene. 
As this, place was within the gulf, on the ſouth-ſide, and 
the diſtance antiently reckoned only twelve miles, we ſup- 
poſed the ſite known to the people of Smyrna, and the 


modern name to be, as they informed us, Vourla. We 


reſolved therefore to begin our ſecond journey with 
that town, diſtant by computation fix hours; hoping, if 
the plague did not ceaſe at Smyrna during our abſence, 
we might atleaſt eſcape its fury; and expecting to obtain 


ſecurity and fatisfaQtion in proportion as we removed from 


the ſeat of infection and of its ſure concomitant, mor- 
tality. | * | . 


WI ſet out on the twenty fifth of March, and paſſing 
through. the lower portion of the city, croſſed the mouth 


of the dry port to a road between the buryipg-grounds 


on the hill and the ſea. There, on the right hand, near 


the end of the graves, may be ſeen a piece of teſſellated 


pavement running under the bank. After going over a 
bare craggy ridge, we turned weſtward into a wood of 
olives, in which we remarked many trees with huge 
knotty trunks indicating extreme old age. The green 
level was enamelled with, anemonies and other beautiful 
flowers. The ſky was clear and ſerene, and the breeze 
gentle and deliciouſly ſoft. Ihe Europeans reſort to 
theſe groyes on ſhooting parties in boats from the town, 
or with their families for pleaſure, and the benefit of the 
5 BUG 5 £4 31:1 07 TR IN TED 
Wx came now to a ſhallow river, over which is a 


lofty bridge intended to ſecure a paſſage to the traveller 


when torrents deſcend from the adjacent mountain, for- 
merly called Corax. On this principally the clouds ſeen 


from Smyrna reſide, when the wind is ſoutherly. Nearer 


the foot are veſtiges of an antient bridge, of which the 
piers 
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piers were rebuilt or repaired before its final ruin; and 
in one of them is a maimed Corinthian capital. I once 
purſued the ſtream a conſiderable way into the mountain. 
It flowed rapid and tranſparent over the rough ſolid rock, 
its courſe deep- ſunk between ſhaggy ſummits, whoſe 
ſides are almoſt perpendicular, and inacceſſible. even to 
goats; a crouded flock then browſing below. We met; 
beſides theſe and their keepers, a peaſant or two by a 
little over-ſhot mill, the wretched tenants of this ſolemn 
* and ſtriking recels. 


SOME fragments of architeQure, to be ſeen in the 
Turkiſh burying-grounds not far from hence, it is likely, 
belonged, with the above relique, to the temple of Apollo 
once ſeated on the weſtern bank of this ſtream by the hot 
baths, which were computed forty ſtadia or five miles 
from Smyrna, and were called the. Agamenmonian. It is re- 
lated, that the Grecian army ravaging My ſia, was engag- 
ed by Telephus near the river Caicus, and that Agamemnon, 
with many of his ſoldiers, was wounded.; in the battle. An 
oracle directed him for a cure to theſe waters, which 
long retained his name; and here he ſuſpended the 
helmets taken from the enemy. The old remains of the 
buildings are of brick, the maſonry good, but ſoil and 
rubbiſh have riſen to the impoſts of the arches, which 
are cloſed. ' 


You deſcend by ſteps to the bath, which is under 2 
modern vaulted roof, with vents in it for the ſteam ; and 
adjoining to this, is a like room now diſuſed. The cur- 
rent, which is ſoft and limpid, is conveyed into a ſmall 
round baſin of marble, and runs over into a larger ciſtern 
or reſervoir beneath it. Our thermometer roſe in the vein 
to 150. Near it is a duct, which ſupplies a cold ſtream, 
but in January, when I ſaw it, was dry, A quantity of 
coagulated blood lay on the pavement. I was informed 
a ſheep had been killed above, and that ſubſtance uſed in- 
ſtead of ſope in ſhaving, which operation is often perform- 
ed in the baths. The warm rill emerges in two or more 

CONE | places 
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places in the bed of the river, and in cool weather may 
eaſily be diſcovered, a thick miſt riſing from it viſtble 
afar off. 


Aran paſſing the river and Sangiac caſtle, we came 
to the ſea-ſide, and about eleven to a coffee-hut, at 
which we alighted and tarried twenty minutes. At one 
we opened the neck of the peninſula. This is the ſou- 
thern boundary of the gulf. The Clazomenians antiently 
inhabited on thenorth-ſide, bordering on the Erythreans, = 
who were within it. The Teians were on the ſouth, 
with a port north of their city. Hitherto our courſe 
weſtward had been chiefly beneath the northern termina- 
tion of Mount Corax. 


Tux Iſthmus of the peninſula appears as a wide plea- 
ſant valley, and the land being moſtly level, we could 
diſcern acroſs it the blue tops of the iſland Samos. Its 
width * was reckoned fifty ſtadia or fix miles and a quar- 
ter; and the periplus or circumnavigation of the peninſula, 
a thouſand ſtadia or one hundred twenty five miles. The 
diſtance of Smyrna from Epheſus in a ſtrait line was only 
three hundred and twenty ſtadia or forty miles; but, if 
you coaſted, near two thouſand two hundred ſtadia or 
two hundred and ſeventy-five miles; owing principally to 
this peninſula. Alexander the Great, to render, the 
communication eaſier, ordered, that a navigable cut 
Mould be made through the plain here, intending to join 
the two bays, and by converting the whole Cherroneſe 
into an iſland, to ſurround the city Erythtæ and Mount 
Mimas with the ſea. A dyke or canal running up the 
yalley is a monument of that attempt, which failed, 
when the workmen came to the rock. We paſſed it 
over a bar of ſand at the mouth. The Inbat blowing 
freſh, and the waves daſhing over, two of our horſes 
ſtarted aſide, floundered deep, and wetted our baggage. 
A like accident in fording another water afterwards oc- 
caſtoned ſome delay. | 

W 
elo Pliny ſeven miles and an half. 
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Wr continued our journey along the ſhore. The hills 
on our left were covered with low ſhrubs, and villages, 
ſome of a clean dry aſpect, and ſeverabnot immediately 
diſcernible, though near ; the mud-built cottages being 
exactly of the ſame colour with the ſoil. As we ap- 
proached Vourla, the little vallies were all- green with 
corn, or filled with vine-ſtocks, about a foot and a half 
high, in orderly arrangement. The people were at 
work, many in a row, turning the earth, or encircling 
the naked trunks with tar, to ſecure the buds from grubs 
and worms. The ſhoots, which bear the fruit, are cut 
down again in. winter, A mart like mes Gituſes 


cultivation through all its vicinity. 


VouRLA is diſtinguiſhed at a diſtance by its numer- 
ous windmills. On entering the town, we ſaw nobody, 
the houſes were ſhut up, and a filence and ſolitude pre- 
vailed, which before we recollected what wWe had lately 
ſeen, ſuggeſted to us the terrible idea, that the inhabi+ 
tants had left it, to avoid the cruel diſtemper, from 
which we alſo were flying. It is a place of conſiderable 
extent, the buildings diſperſed on eminences; with a 
pleaſant plain towards the ſea. - The water and air are 
reputed good. The Turks have ſeven moſques, and the 
Greeks two churches. At one of theſe is a/ ſmall baſe- 
relief, repreſenting a funereal ſupper, with a ſhort in- 
ſcription. Another is fixed in the wall over a fountain, 
We were recommended by letter to an Italian, a practi- 
tioner in phyſic, who attended us about the town, and 
ſhowed us every civility in his power. A curſory view 
of this place was ſufficient to convince us Wade did not 


ſtand on the ſite of Clazomene. N 


' | CHAP. 
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C HA P. XXIV. 


Search for Clazomene — Diſcover th: mole — Paſs over — 
The fite — Iſflets — Me re-paſs — Origin of Vourla. 


WE were aſſiſted by the friendly Italian in our en- 
quiries for a ruined city in that neighbourhood, and in 
the evening procured a man to conduct us, as we ſuppoſ- 
ed, to the ſite of Clazomene. We ſet out early in the 
morning, when he carried us back to the opening of the 
Iſthmus, and ſhowed us, for Clazomene, a piece of or- 
dinary wall, which has incloſed a ciſtern on the top of a 
hill, with ſome ſcattered rubbiſh on the flope. There, 

if miftake not, was antiently the ſettlement of the 
Chalcidenſians, probably a colony from Chalcis in Euboea, 
belonging to Clazomene; and above them was a grove 
ſacred to Alexander, where the games called Alexandrea 
were celebrated by the Ionian body. 


Fix DIN our guide i net and at a loſs which way 

to go, we adopted the ſurer direction of antient hiſtory; 
remembering, that the Clazomenians, to be more ſecure 
from the Perſians, had ſettled in an ifland, which, by 
command of Alexander, was afterwards changed into a 
peninſula by the addition of a mole. We croſſed the 
plain of Vourla, flanting toward the ſea, and ſoon diſ- 
covered this monument - alſo of that great mind, which 
delighted in correcting or ſubduing nature by filling up or 
forming paths for the deep; which here ſtill bore viſible 
marks of his royal pleaſure, and raged, as it were in- 
dignant, but in vain, againſt the barrier, which he had 
appointed. 


Tux mole was two ſtadia or a quarter of a mile in length, 
but we were ten minutes in croſſing it; the waves, which were 
impelled by a ſtrong Inbat, breaking over ina very formidable 

ff 2 | manner 2 
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manner, as high as the bellies of our horſes. The width, 
as we conjectured, was about thirty feet. On the weſt 
ſide, it is fronted with a thick ſtrong wall, ſome pieces ap- 
pearing above the water. On the oppoſite is a mound of 
looſe pebbles, ſhelving as a buttreſs, to withſtand the fu- 
rious aſſaults of ſtorm and tempeſt. The upper works 
have been demoliſhed, and the materials, a few large 
rough ſtones excepted, removed. 


Wr computed the ifland to be about a mile long, and 
a quarter broad, The city was ſmall, its port on the 
N. N. W. fide. Traces of the walls are found by the 
ſea, and in a hill are veſtiges of a theatre. Three or 
four trees grow on it, and by one is a cave * hewn in the 
rock, and affording water. The foil was now covered 
with green corn. A vaulted room with a chimney at 
one end, and a hovel or two made with ſtones piled, are 
all the preſent ſtructures; and theſe are chiefly frequent- 
ed by fiſhermen and by perſons employed to watch and 
to drive away birds, when the grain ripens. Referring 
to this confined ſituation of Clazomene, a famous ſophiſt, 
when importuned to adorn his native city by reſiding in 


it rather than at ns replied, the nightingale "_ to 
fing in a cage. | 


By Clornimana is a cluſter of iſlets, + all once culti- 
vated, now neglected and barren. Their number was 
eight, but I could count only fix. One 1s called Long 
Hand, and by ſome the Engliſb Iſand, becauſe, as they 
relate, a party of our countrymen from Smyrna landing 

on 


A cave is mentioned by Pauſaniaz, p. 211. It is thus de- 
ſcribed by Randolph. Nothing remains but the cave, which js 
cut out of firm rock, almoſt ſquare, ſupported with four pil- | 
lars of the ſame rock. To the eaſtward is part of an altar, 
and in the middle is a well, but the water is brackiſh, and not 
fit to be drank. State of the i/lands in the. Archipelago, 1687. 

+ Three of them were called Marathuſa, Pele, Drymuſa. 
It is probable the names of all of them are contained in a paſ- 


' fage of Pliny, I. 5. c. 57. 


| 
| | 
| 
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on it for their diverſion, were attacked ſuddenly. and mur- 
dered there by banditti or pirates. Some of theſe iſlets, 


and perhaps even of the Oenuſſæ without the gulf, may 
owe their origin or increaſe to the river Hermus. 


ArTER making the circuit of the iſland, we fate 
down by the Iſthmus to dine, when our attention was 
engaged by a large company landing at the, ſcale or road 
of Vourla, which is weſtward from the mole, and had in 


it ſome ſmall-craft, with a few houſes and a moſque on 


the ſhore. An irregular diſcharge of guns and piſtols 
followed, in compliment, as our guide told us, to the new 
Aga or governor, who was then arrived. In the mean 
time the Inbat increaſed very faſt, as uſual toward ſunſet, 
and with it the ſwell of the ſea, We began, to wiſh, 
that we had repaſſed the mole as ſoon as our curioſity 
was gratified; and to apprehend, that without a-ſpeedy 
removal, we might be detained much lönger on this de- 
ſerted ſpot than we ſhould like. Our horſes were ſhy of 
the ſurf, and one of our company inclining too much to 
the left to avoid it, got into deep 1 but ſoon reco- 
vered the track. | 


AmoxG the GY) which have co-operated in bring- 
ing on the general deſolation of theſe coaſts, may be num- 
bered the outrages ſuffered from licentious pirates under 
a weak or bad government, and the hoſtilities committed 
by privateers. The former have in all ages infeſted theſe 
ſeas; encouraged by the frequent creeks and portlets ; 
where they may lie unnoticed, looking out for their prey 
from eminences, which command extenſive views of the 
canals between the iſlands z or ready, on the approach of 
a ſuperior force, to abandon their veſſels and eſcape to 
the mountains. The Clazomenians, moleſted, it is ſaid, 


| by Corſairs of Tino, retired from the ſea to the continent, 


where they were leſs liable to be ſurpriſed. Many other 
places owe their origin to the ſame motives of pon 5 


ſion _ prudence as Vourla. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Of the Kara-borniotes— Mount Mimas—Night — Arrive at 
Erythre—The fte— Iſlets— Remains, 


BEYOND Clazomene the peninſula becoming very 
mountainous, with narrow and difficult paſſes, affords 


many places of refuge, inacceſſible, of eaſily defended. 
Hence the Kara-borniotes, or inhabitants of the ſouthern 
cape of the gulf, were long infamous as pirates and rob- 
bers, and had the general charaQer of a very bad people. 
We were now told, that their manners were changed, 
and their diſpoſition leſs ferocious and inhuman; that 
they attend to the culture of the vine and the manage- 
ment of the ſilk- worm, and frequent the market of Smyr- 
na with the produce. We thought it prudent, however, 
to increaſe our guard and hire another janizary, intending 
to go to Erythræ, now corruptly called Ritre. 


Wr ſet out from Vourla early in the morning, and 
in an hour, after croſſing a ſmall promontory, came to the 
bottom of a deep bay, which, with an iſland in it, is al- 
moſt land-locked, lying immediately within the cape. 
We then aſcended a ridge of mount Mimas ; and paſſing 
a ſtream, entered on a rugged narrow track between very 
lofty cliffs and by the ſide of a water-courſe frightful- 
ly ſteep. We were engaged in this ſtrait four hours, 
our baggage-horſes falling, or being jammed with their 
burthens, where the rocks projected. At length we 
arrived in view of a plain deep-ſunk among the hills, 
which ſurround it. Before us was a gray ridge ſeen 
at Smyrna; and a little on the left, a top of the iſland 
Scio; behind us were the two white conical ſummits of 
mount Corax called The Brothers, which ſerve as a ſea- 
direction in navigating the gulf. We deſcended to Cerhar- 
dam, a Turkiſh village, where we alighted about three in 

| N the 
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afternoon. We had propoſed paſling the night here, as 


our men and horſes were weary, but could get neither 
lodging nor corn. 


AFTER dining beneath a tree, we continued our jour- 
ney acroſs a ridge to Cadoagi, a ſmall place near an 
hour farther on. Here we had our tent pitched for the 
firſt time within an incloſure by a cottage, and ſlept in 
it. Our bedding was a ſmall carpet, mattreſs, ard co- 
verlet. Each had by his fide a gun, ſword, and a pair of 
loaded piſtols. 'The Swiſs guarded the mouth of the tent. 
The nights were as yet cold, and our janizary was pro- 
vided with a cloke of a dark colour, ſhaggy, and very 
thick, made without a ſeam, with a cape or rather cowl 
for his head. Wrapped in this, he lay down like Dio- 
med in his bull-ſkin, in the open air, with his piſtol 
and ſabre by him, and his gun in his hand. Our other 
attendants were likewiſe diſperſed, moſtly on the ground, 
round about the tent, armed as by day; and one of the 
Armenians watched the horſes, which were faſtened to 
ſtakes with their ſaddles on. 


AT the dawn of day we roſe, and a table-cloth was 
ſpread on the ground, when we breakfaſted on dried figs, 
bread, butter, which we carried with us, and garlic; 
drinking wine or water, and a cup of coffee. In the 
mean time our men ſtruck the tent, and got ready our 
baggage. The ſun only began to appear on the moun- 
tain-top, and a low ſhining miſt concealed the valley be- 
neath us, when we began our journey; travelling over 
and between the wild ridges of mount Mimas. In two 
hours we came to a vale, well watered, and ſtored with 
myrtles and ever-greens. Here we obſerved ſome pieces 
of an antient wall, which had been erected acroſs it; and 
after paſſing the ruin of a moſque, which has a ſepulchral 
inſcription fixed over the door way, an opening afforded 
us a view of the ſite of Erythræ, of the ſea, and of the 
iſland Scio. We entered ata gap in the ruins of the city 
wall, where we ſuppoſed a gate-way to have been; and 
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finding no ſhade, pitched our tent on a green ſpot, extend- 
ing it as a wide umbrella to ſhelter us from the ſun, 


then ſhining exceedingly bright and powertul. 


THE walls of Erythræ were erected on two ſemicircu- 
lar rocky brows, and had ſquare towers at regular diſtan- 
ces. They were very thick, the ſtones maſſive and rug- 
ged, the maſonry that called pſeudiſodomum. In the 
middle was a ſhallow lively ſtream, clear as chryſtal, 
which turns a ſolitary mill in its way to the ſea. This 
rivulet was antiently named Aleos, and was remarkable 
for producing hair on the bodies of thoſe who drank of 
it. Near the mouth is a piece of ordinary moſaic pave- 
ment. By a conical hill on the north are veſtiges of an 
ample theatre in the mountain-ſide ; and farther on, by 
the ſea, three pedeſtals of white marble; and an old 
ſquare fortreſs ſtanding on a low ſpot, a little inland. 
We ſearched in vain for a temple of Hercules, which has 
been mentioned as of the higheſt antiquity, and as reſem- 
bling the temples of Egypt. The God was repreſented 
on a float, on which' they related that he arrived at Ery- 
thræ from Phoenicia. 1 79% Mees 
Bronx the port of Erythræ are four iſlets, once cal- 
led Hippi, The Horſes; and beyond theſe are the Spalma- 
dore iſlands, by which we failed in our ſtormy paſſage 
from Scio to Kara-bornu. A promontory of mount Mi- 
mas beyond Erythræ was named Coryna; and one near 
_ mid-way failing toward Scio, Hera Meſate. IO 


» ExyYTHR@-has been long deſerted, and, like Clato- 
mene, ſtripped even of its ruins; 'except ſome maſſes of 
hard cement,” a few vaults of ſepulchres, a fragment of 
inſcribed architrave, a broken column or two, and a 
large ſtone, on which is carved a round ſhield. The rock 
afforded a natural foundation for the houſes and public 
edifices, and the materials, when they were ruined, lay' 
ready to be tranſported to Scio and other places, which 
continued to flouriſh. Some words were viſible on one 


of 
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of the pedeſtals.” We would have cleared them all from 
weeds and rubbiſh, which concealed their inſcriptions ; 
but our guide had affirmed, that we could not paſs the 
night here without danger; our horſes were ſtanding rea- 
dy, and we had no time to ſpare. 


CHAP. XXVL 


Of the peninſula—Chiſmt— Mount Coryeus— Mount Ni- 
mas End of the peninſula At „ eee 
Cranes. | 


ERY THRA was about mid-way in the penpltzor 
circumnavigation of the peninſula. It had to the north 
2 village named Cybellia, and the cape, by which was a 
quarry dug for mill-ſtones. The lofty mountain to the 
ſouth was called Corycus, and its promontory Argennum. 
This ran out toward Poſidium, a promontory of Chios, 
from which it was ſeparated by a ſtrait about ſixty ſtagia 
or ſeven miles and an half wide. In Corycus a cave was 
ſhown, in which they ſaid the Sibyl Herophile was born. 
Its coaſt had ſeveral ports, and was much infeſted by pi- 
rates and robbers. After. Corycus was Gerz, a ſmall 
town of, the Teians by the port north of their city. The 
third tribe of the Erythreans had its name from a region 
called Chalcitis, peopled with Chalcidenſians; and the 
ſea-baths by a cape of that diſtri were 3 2920 
rior to any in Ion. 


Wr had been told that at Chiſmẽ, a town ſince noted 
for the deſtruction of the Turkiſh navy by the Ruſſians, 
and diſtant about five hours from Erythræ, were ſpaciotſs 
and handſome baths erected by the Genoeſe. We had 
intended ſeeing them, but were now informed that the 
place was almoſt Lunden, the plague . been car · 
ried thither from Scio. 

Oux 


/ 
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Ov guide, at ſetting out, conducted us to the ſhore; 
and winding ſouthward, we aſcended a. lofty ridge of 
mount Corycus, from which we had an extenſive view 
of the coaſt, of the channel of Scio, and of the gulf of 
Smyrna. The Brothers were before us, and behind us 
Chiſms. The mountain was covered with low ſhrubs. 
We then deſcended to the ſtation of ſome goatherds, 
guarded by ſeveral large and fierce dogs. In three hours 
and a half we came unexpectedly to the village on mount 
Mimas, where we lay the preceding night. 


THE valley beneath us, and the ſide of the mountain, 
were again enveloped in thick ſhining miſt, when we be- 
gan our Journey; and keeping along the ſouthern edge of 
a plain, re-aſcended mount Mimas, which the ancients 
have deſcribed as woody and abounding in wild beaſts. 
The flopes here were clothed with pines and ſhrubs, and 
garniſhed with flowers, many of a bright yellow, reſem- 
bling ſmall ſingle pinks. The hogs had rooted up the 
green corn in Teveral places. At noon we came to the 
bay, which we paſſed in going to Erythræ; and ftriking 
off to the right, diſmounted to dine by a copious fountain. 


We had fuffered much from the ſun, and were greatly ; 


fatigued. 


AFTER enjoying awhile the luxury of cook water and 
ſhade, we continued our journey, leaving Vourla and 
the villages on our left hand. As we croſſed the moun- 
tain, the iſland Samos roſe to view at a diſtance, and we 
opened the ſea on the ſouth- ſide of the peninſula. We 
paſſed many ſmall pleaſant ſpots, well watered, and green 
with corn, or with myrtles and ſhrubs. We deſcended 
from mount Mimas by a road cut in the rock, which an- 
tiently divided the Erythrean territory from the Clazo- 
menian. Here the Peninſula ends. The way from 
hence, or from the beginning of the Iſthmus on the ſouth, 
to Clazomene, was over mount Mimas to Chytrium, ori- 
ginally the fite of that city, and now, it ſeems of Vourla. 


Wr 
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Wx rode on to Segigeck, which was before us, by the 
head of a ſhining bay, and arrived after three hours. 
We were civilly received by a party of men and boys, 
who were gathered about the gate on our approach, and 
directed to the interior fortreſs, which was much out of 
repair. Here we were lodged in an apartment over the 
gate-way, belonging to the aga or governor, who was 
abſent on a viſit of ceremony to a ſuperior officer, attend- 
ed by moſt of the garriſon. Our horſes, ſervants, and 
baggage were diſpoſed in the area or court below. 


SEGIGECK was antiently called Gerz, and was the 
port of the city Teos toward the north. It was peopled 


with Chalcidenſians, who had arrived under Geres. In 


the wall of the fortification next the ſea are ſeveral in- 
ſcribed marbles, the colour a blue-gray, which have been 
tranſported from Teos. One is fixed in a fountain with- 
out the ſouth gate. In the hot bath are two large frag- 
ments placed upſide down, and ſerving for feats, which F 
examined, but haſtily, fearing ſome infection, as the 
plague was known to be near. All theſe have been pub- 
liſhed by the learned Chiſhull. By a moſque and in the 
+ .burying-grounds are ſome ſcattered fragments, and a ſe- 
pulchral inſcription or two. This place is reckoned eight 
hours from Smyrna. f 


* 


Tux cranes were now arrived at their reſpeQive 
quarters, and a couple had made their neſt, which is 
bigger in circumference than a buſhel, on a dome cloſe 
by our chamber. This pair ſtood, fide by fide, with 
great gravity, ſhelving no concern at what was tranſ- 
acting beneath them, but at intervals twiſting about 
their long necks, and clattering with their beaks turned 
behind them upon their backs, as it were in concert. 
This was continued the whole night. An owl, a bird 
alſo unmoleſted, was perched hard by, and as frequently 
' hooted. The crane is tall, like a heron, but much 


larger; the body white, with black pinions, the 


neck and legs very long, the head ſmall, and the bill 
: | thick. 
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thick. The Turks call it friend And brother, believing | 
it has an affection for their nation, *and will -accompany 
them into the countries they ſhall conquer. In the courſe 
of our journey we ſaw one hopping on a wall with a ſingle 
| leg, the maimed _ wrapped in linen. 


en A. XXVI. 


Situation if Tas — 1 r _ The port, 1 . 
temple of Bacchus — - Teos devel: — A Venetian veſt. 


SEGIGECK ſtands on the north-ſide of the Ithaus of 
a ſmall rough peninſula, which extends weſtward, and 
terminates in a ſharp low point. This perhaps was the 
cape once called Macria, by which were the baths of the 
Teians, ſome on the ſhore in a cavity of the rock or na- 
tural, and ſome made by art and from oſtentation. Teos 
was thirty ſtadia or three miles and three-quarters from 
O, and fronted the ſea on the ſouth-ſide. It was equi- 
diſtant from Erythræ and Chios, ſixty- I and a 
| Hf WON AIRY the conf; 10.1 513 8868 abt 
| Int the morning we croſſed the Iſthmus to Tes, — 
called Bodrun. We found this city almoſt as deſolate as 
Erythræ and Clazomene. The walls, as we gueſſed, 
were about five miles in circuit. Without them, by the 
way, are vaults of ſepulchres ſtripped of their marble, as 
it were forerunners of more indiſtinct rum. Inſtead of 
the ſtately piles which once impreſſed ideas of opulence 
and grandeur, we ſaw a marſh,,,a field of barley in ear, 
buffaloes ploughing heavily by defaced heaps and proſtrate 
edifices, high trees ſupporting aged vines, and fences of 
Nones and rubbiſh, with illegible inſcriptions, and time- 
worn fragments. It was with difficulty we diſcoyered 
the temple of Bacchus, but a theatre in the ſide of the 
| hill is more conſpicuous. The vault only, on which-the 
ſeats ranged, remains, with two broken pedeſtals, in the 
area. It fronted 15m. weſt of ſouth. The heap of the 
temple is viſible from it, beneath, on the right hand. 
| H Tur 
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Tux city- port 1 partly dry; and ſand banks riſe above 


the ſurface of the water. On the edge are veſtiges of a 
wall, and before it are two — iſlers. On the left hand, 


or toward the continent, is a channel, which ſeemed ar- 


tificial, the water not deep. I ſaw a boy wade acroſs it. 
This, unleſs it be the mouth of a rivulet, was probably 
cut ; for it ſeems as neceſſary to the completion of 
Alexander's plan, that a communication ſhould have been 
made between the fea here and the bay of Geræ, as be- 


tween that and the gulph of Smyrna; and it is remarka- 


ble, that Pliny reckons Teos among the iflands. Beyond 
it, by the ſhore before Sevri-hiſſar, which flands inkand, 
are four or five tall barrows. 


Tux pple of Bacchns at {Tere was one of the moſt 
celebrated ſtructures in Ionia. The remains of it have 
been engraved at the expenſe of the ſociety of Dilettanti, 
and publiſhed, with its hiſtory, in the Ionian Antiquities ; 
and a beautiful Portico has fince been erected at the ſeat 
of the Right Hon. Lord Le Deſpenſer, near High-W yke- 
ham, under the inſpection of Mr. Revett, in which the 
exact proportions of the order are obſerved.- 


Tux town has long been deſerted. It has no ruins of 
churches, to prove it exiſted under the Greek emperors ; 
nor of moſques or baths, to ſhow it was frequented by the 
Turks. In the time of Anacreon, the Teians migrated 
from a love of liberty to Thrace, but ſome afterwards came 
back, and the city re-flouriſhed. They are now utter 
gone, and it is likely never to return. The ſite is a wil- 
derneſs; and the low grounds, which are wet, produce 
the iris or flag, blue and white. This flower is ſtamped 


on the money of Teos. We ſaw cranes here ſtalking 


fingly in the corn and graſs, and picking up and gorging 


inſects and reptiles ; or flying heavily with long ſticks in 
their mouths to the tops of trees, and of the remoter 


houſes 


. 
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houſes and chimnies, on which they had in to fix 


their habitation. 


Tux et a 1 ſnow, in ide 2 of 
Segigeck, furniſhed us with a ſmall quantity of wine, but 
of a poor quality; otherwiſe we ſhould have drank only 


water on a ſpot once ſacred to Bacchus, and able to:fup- 


ply a Roman fleet. The grave Turk, its preſent owner, 
predeſtines the cluſters of the few vines it now bears, for 
his food, when Aare or tb de dried nnen as rai- 
ſins, for ſale. int: 


C HA r. XXVII. 
To Sevri-hifſar — Quarries 4 — 12 The town - = The 


Dionyſiaſis, c. 


OUR 888 of danger from the 1 
were now at an end. We diſmiſſed the Janizary, whom 


we had engaged at Vourla, and on the. thirty-firft of 


March, on the evening of the ſecond day after our at- 
rival, proceeded to Sevri-hiſſar, diſtant one hour ſouth- 
eaſtward. We came, ſoon after leaving Segigeck, be- 
tween two conical rocks, one of a green aſpect, the othet 


brown and bare. The tall trees by the toad-fide- were 


covered with ſpreading vines, and at a well was a marble 
pedeſtal perforated, and ſerving as a mouth. The front 
of it is inſcribed with large characters, and it once ſup- 
ported the ſtatue of a great and munificent perſon, whoſe 
name it has not preverver. 70: 


Taz gray marble uſed by the Teians was ; found at no 


great diſtance from the city. The rocks above-mentioned 


are probably remains of the quarry, to which alſo the high 
rocky mount, about a. mile north of Teos, ſeen in the 
view in the Tonian Antiquities, belonged. This, as Po- 


cock relates, has, on the weſt-ſide, a ſmall lake in a deep 


_ which, it is imagined by the people, feeds all the 


H 2 fountains 
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foRnithilts Wout thi country; and to the ſouth of the lake 
is a hollow ground, where are near twenty large pieces of 

ay marble, each cut out into ſeveral ſteps, of a ſize 
Which W8tId"be very difficult wy move. 4 n faw 
iofeabed, EO C mm ch 


O Znew 59617 Hoot ow 1; wr 7 

Sxvstekiss An is an rexhontive Wa ada may be 
deerned the Vourla of the Teians; but the Greeks, 
though numerous, have no church. We were lodged in a 
wretched''triud-built Khan, by Which is a lively brook, 
running weſt-north-weſtward. A ſtone-bridge has been 
erected over it, and ſeveral piers remain. We had croſs- 
ed it more than once on the way from Segigeck. We 


had here reaſon to diſlike ai to be alarmed, at the car- 


iſh en. but the Janizary 


riage of ſome of our Tu 
was our ſafe-guard. 


"Many ſcattered remnants of the antient city occur at 
Serri-biſfar. One fixed in the wall of a houſe mentions 
the two ſocieties, the Panathenaiſts and the Dionyſiaſts. 
At the time of the Ionic migration a colony of Athenians 
took poſſeſſion of Teos. © Theſe appear to have introduc- 
ed the 479 9 the grand feſtival of their parent city. 
A crown of olive encircles the name of the community, 
which had the care of its celebration and one of ivy that 
of the Dionyſiaſts, wha were artificers, or'contrators for 
the Aſiatic theatres, incorporated and ſettled at Teos un- 
der che kings of Pergamum. I copied a Jong, decree made 
by one of their companies in honour, of its magiſtrates. 
The ſlab was placed as a grave-ſtone in a "Turkiſh bury- 
ing-ground; where the man, who  ſhewed it me, with 
ſome aſſiſtance, laid it flat, and a: heavy ſhower fall- 
ing rendered“ the characters, which are large and un- 
injured; eaſily legible. The thanks of the commu- 
nity, with a crown of olive, are given as a recompenſe 

for cheir great liberality and trouble in office; and 
to perpetuate their memory and excite an emulation of 
their merit, it is beſides enacted, that the decrees be en- 
graved at their expenſe : ſo defirable was this teſtimony 
to the individuals, and ſo frugal the uſage in beſtow- 


ing 


1 
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ing it. The Dionyſiaſts proving turbulent and ſeditious, 
were expelled Teos. They removed to Epheſus; and from 
_ ow —— by King:Attalus nnen 


b a Dog, n Sven ow muy eien ici. 
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T HE next day in the afternoop, the wanker proving 
fair, we continued our journey ſouthward; and, ſoon af- 
ter ſetting out, had a low mountain on out left hand, with 
an opening in it, and a wide but dry water-courſe, which 


; wecroffed, ind then paſſed” over hills und dales by fra}! 


incloſures regularly planted with oaks, many of which 
ſupported, an and betyeen, the rows, was barley 0 car 


by theſe trees are mae chiefly to Hal, A ene the 
tanners Ae inſtead of bark., Comin ng to the ore, 

ittle to the le 104 aſcended a very lofty hull, 
commandy 4, moſt extenſ wt) uh of a pictureſque cqun- 


try, of fl coaſt, and ien l Near the top is a foun- 
tain, and over 57 a tone, © on 1 Which js 18 cut the Greek croſs. 


2 alighted alter a pleaſapt. ride « of three Bows at F Pr 
fl nd woe, very well led an Tarps apart, ir 
houſe PROPER Twheof Seyri- biff. Prof 1d woll! 


Ws are no on the Proontoty, Ach ED Mon- 
neſus between Teos and Lebedus. The ſummit Has 


deen dsſoribed as conical, and ſtapding, c on an ample hgſe. 
It was acceſſible, from the. continent by Fl narro 7 18 


only, ang; was terminated N * ſea by wave-worn 
rocks, hanging. over, and, in f one. laces e beyond 


the veſſels, to which it "furniſhed © a ſafe ſtation below, 
The N N was the property of the Teians. n 
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Hesi is a ſmall village. The name, which is 


Greek, denotes its lofty ſitustion. It was the ſtrong- hold, 


to which Cineis, whom we have mentioned in a preced- 
ing chapter, retired before the army of Sultan Morat, and 
which he maintained gallantly, until his men began to 
mutiny. After ſurrendering, a was murdered here, 


ap) on in . tent. 
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Het vas: _ Their Dan — ES ruins - — — Lebedus 
44, 1,575 The iſland Alpis — The Dionfuft, ,.... 


W E left Hypfle at eight i in the morning, and in About 


an hour deſcended into a narrow bottom, which was fill-⸗ 


ed with 2, thick imoke or miſt, occaſioned, as we diſcover- 
ed on 2 nearer approach, by ſteam ariſing from a ſmall 
tepid brook, called Elijah, wh ich ſupplies two mean baths 
on the margin; one with à large croſs carved on a ſtone in 
the pavement, and chiefly uſed by the Greeks. The bed is 
of a deęp p green colour. The current, which taſted like 
copperas, 13 confied in a natrow channel below, and turns 
two over-ſhot mills, falling ſoon after into'a fireand; then 
ſhallow, but flowing from a rich vale between the moun- 
tains, in 220 NP | Four, the bed of ſtone and white 


117} of 4 ke vl 2 good '® 


W. are now in the W be- Lebedus, which was 
noted for its hot waters bey d any on tile fen. coaſt. 
They are recorded as equally ntiful and falubri6us, As 
beneficial to the human rage, 3 arid a at the fine fine excit- 
ing its admifation. 4:4 
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From. the baths we were conducted to ſome ruins 
called Eccleſia, The Church, about half an hour diſtant, on 
the ſame, fide of the river, a neath the mountain we 
had deſcended, or ES: They e of naked 
es 
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maſſes of ſtone and of brick, with cement, beſides a very 
few marble fragments; and a. baſement, with the en- 
tire floor, of a ſmall temple; the whole environed with 
buſhes. TI rode on about a quarter of a mile to the ſea, 
but found no pore or other veſtiges of buildings. 


Wr returned to the road, and croſſing 1 plain, 
with a ſtream or two, came in an hour and à half to the 
ſea, and a little peninſula fown with wheat. It has a fair 
beach, and probably is the ſpot on which Lebedus ſtood. 
By the rocky edge are traces of antient wall; and within 
it, beſides rubbiſh, are ſome pieces of doric columns. This 
city enjoyed a fertile territory, but was ſubverted by Lyſi- 
machus, who removed the inhabitants to people Epheſus. 
It ſurvived long as a village, and became, as it were, pro- 
verbial for its ſolitude. It i is now N and not 
even a village. | 


_ STrAv0has lnentioned an ifland called Aſpis, aid by 
ſome Arconneſus, between Teos and Lebedus ; that, I 
fuppoſe, which bore by our compaſs 68m. welt of fourh 
from this ſpot, and which Pocock deſcribes as a long iſland, 
about the middle of the bay, ſtretching to the fouth-weſt, 
and now called Carabaſh, The black Saſh, from ſome ima- 
gmary reſemblance. It is omitted in * chart 
of the ſea-coaſtof Aſia Minor. 


Tux Teians ſent an enbaſly to the Ronda, —_ 
ing them not to ſuffer the Myonneſus to be fortified by the 
Dionyſiaſts, who then removed to Lebedus, where they 
were received with joy. It was the cuſtom of their Sy- 
nod to hold an annual Panegyris, or General Aſſembly, at 
which they ſacrificed to the gods, and poured libations to 
their deceaſed benefaQtors. They likewiſe celebrated 
games in honour of Bacchus. The crowns, which any of 


the communities had beſtowed as rewards of merit, were 


announced by heralds; and the wearers applauded. It 
was the buſineſs of the preſidents to promde ſplendid en- 
tertainments, and the meeting was ſolemnized with great 

pomp 
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pomp and feſtivity; This congreſs, it is probable, was 
held at the ruins deſeribed above, and that 1 dedi- 
1 to ey Lug their . 2a 
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LEBED US was e one hundred and twen- 


ty ſtadia or fifteen miles, from Teos and from Colophon, 


nean, which city was. Claros: We proceeded with an iſlet 
in view before us, once ſacred to Diana. It was antient- 
ly believed, that does, when big, ſwam acroſs from the 


continent, and were there delivered of their young. Our 


guide miſtook the track, and conducted us an hour out of 
dur way. We paſſed through lanes, olive-groves, and 
corn. In two hours and a half we were ſuddenly ſtopped 
by a wide and very turbid tiver, deſcending from between 
mount Galleſus or The Alemin, and the ſouthern extre- 


mity of mount Corax, the range, which had continued 


on our left-hand from near Teos. It is impoſſible per- 
haps to conceive greater viſible rapidity, the water hurry- 


ing by with fo precipitous and head- long a courſe, it was 


gone like an arrow from a bow, Our guide, after ſome 
hefitation;/ entered the ſtream, which proved ſhallow, 
Teiching only to the belly of his horſe. We were appre- 


henſive a low mute, heavily laden with baggage, would be 


caffied away, but it ſtruggled through, and we all got over 
ſafe . We tarried the night at à village an hour farther 
on, high on the mountain-ſide, and ere e Foun 
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"Yo the morning, the 2K which had been northerly 
for ſome time, was. very cutting. We rode among the 
roots of Galleſus, through. pleaſant thickets abounding 
with gold-finches. The aerial ſummits of this immenſe 
mountain towered on our left, clad with pines. . We 
turned from the ſea, and began to aſcend a rough track be- 
tween green bills; a clear ſtream falling by in mur- 
muring caſcades. At a diſtance was a village, which ap- 
peared almoſt in the clouds, Steep ſucceeded ſteep, as 
we adyanced, and the path became more narrow, ſlip- | 
pery, and uneven. We were inſtructed to let our bridle 
be looſe,, to ſit ſteady, and to prevent the ſaddle from flid- 
ing back by graſping the manes of our horſes, while they 
clambered up ; their known ſureneſs of foot our confi- 
dence and ſecurity by fearful precipices and giddy heights ; 
where, if, from being checked or by accident, they chance 
to fall, down you tumble many a fathom, without one 
friendly buſh or ſhrub to interpoſe and contribute to your 

preſer vation. After much labour and ſtraining, we got 
to the top, of the ridge, which is exceedingly high. Here 
we found the ſurface bare, except a few. pines on one 
ſummit, beneath which ſame. miſerable cattle were ſtand- 
ing, ſeemingly pinched with hunger, and. ruminating on 
the wreichedneſs of their lot. We ſaw at a diſtance a 
vaſt body of water encompaſſed with hills, being the lake 
or reſeryoir, from which the numerous rills and rivulcts 
on the ſides of the mountain are fed. Farther in the 
country! was a white top gliſtening with ſnow 5 and nearly 
before us, a ſummit remarkably craggy, which is by the 
lake of Myis, and will be again mentioned. Several of 
our horſes were lamed in this journey to the thy, which | 
was attended with many moanings from the Wan 
r owners. | 


DzsCxnpixG Galleſus, we ſuddenly diſcovered near 
the bottom ſome mean huts, immediately beneath us, on 
the declivity. We enquired of the inhabitants, who are 
Greeks, for ruins, and they directed us to Claros, now 
called Zillé, by the ſea. We croſſed a brook, which is 

in 
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in the middle of a cultivated vale, and entered a thick 
grove of olives, where ſome armed men ſtarted up from 
under a tree, and running to the road, ſtopped our ſervants 
and baggage-horſes. The Janizary, as ſoon as we per- 
ceived it, gallopped back, and a ſhort parley enſued. We 
were informed they belonged to the Muſelem, a Turkiſh 
officer of great power and extenſive command, reſiding 
at Chili, diſtant an hour and a half toward Smyrna. 
Cara-Elez-Oglu then poſſeſſed that high dignity. He 
was famous as an excellent governor, and remarkable for 
his civility to the Franks or Europeans. We continued 
our journey to Zille, which is by conputation four hours 
from Goomulderũ, where we lay. We arrived in ſix. 


Ws were apprized of our approach to Zille or Claros 
by veſtiges of antient ſepulchres on the mountain-ſide, 
cloſe by the way, on our left hand. One, which was 
hewn in the rock, has a narrow door- way leading into it; 
and within, a long horizontal niche or cavity, tranſverſe, 
for the body. Farther on, and higher up, is a well of fine 
water; then full to the brim, and overflowing. This 
ridge is ſeparated by a narrow vale from a ſmall rocky 
promontory, which is encompaſſed with a ruinous wall, 
of rough ſtone, the maſonry that termed Pſeudiſodo- 
mum. We rode in at a gap or gate-way, and found a 
theatre of the ſame brown material as the wall, many 
pieces of marble, wells, and remnants of churches ; and 
beſides theſe, an imperfect time-eaten heap of a large 
temple. We had a diſtinct view of Aiaſaltick, the plain 
of Epheſus, and the town of Scala Nova. 


CLaRos was very early the ſeat of a temple and oracle 
of Apollo. It is related, that Chalchas, after the deſtruc- 
tion of Troy, had an interview - there with the prophet 
Mopſus, and died of grief on finding he was excelled in 
his profeſſion. © The perſon, who ſuſtained this high of- 
fice, could be taken only from particular families, and was 
generally of Miletus, unlettered, and ignorant of compo- 
ſition. He was told the number and names of the con- 


ſulters; "(ng then deſcended into a cave, in which was a 
fiſlure 
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fiſſure with water. He drank of this ſpring, and then 
uttered reſponſes in verſes made on the ſubje&, on which 
each had thought in his own mind; but this practice was 
prejudicial to his health, perhaps fon the dampneſs of 
the place, and he was commonly ſhort-lived, He got by 
rote, I conceive, or elſe carried down with him, the an- 
ſwers ready prepared; and the god would ſoon have loft 
his reputation, had the conſulters been ſo cunning as to 
have kept each his ſecret from the agents and ſpies em- 
ployed to dive into their buſineſs. The temple, which 
was unfiniſhed, ; with the ſacred grove of afh-trees, is 
mentioned by a writer of the ſecond century among the 
curioſities peculiar to Ionia; It is not certain, whether the 
oracle exiſted after - Conſtantine the Great; or, when 
Apollo was finally ſilenced and dethroned ; but Ehriſtiani- 
ty rere 11 has a in its turn at Claros. 

In Wade ihe well on the ridge, I remarked it had 
marble ſteps leading down from the top; and four or five 
were viſible below the ſurface. The water, which, as a 
peaſant with me affirmed, is very deep, obſcured the re- 
mainder. There, it may be conjectured, was the pro- 
phetic fountain and cave. The paſſage, by which the 
waſte current was conveyed” away, has been choked 
from neglect or by deſign ; and the water, being confined, 
has filled the hollow of the rock, and the entrance to. it, 
riſing until it had liberty to eſcape over the margin. The 
ſuperſtitious uſe ceaſed with the / reverence for Apollo; 
men unhallowed drinking of it without feeling inſpiration 
or dreading" puniſhment : and, perhaps, to promote a po- 
pular oblivion df the place, the enemies of the god, who 
deſtroyed his temple and grove, deviſed the preſent altc- 
ration, by the eaſy and * method of converting the 
cave into a reſervoir, 


'CoLoPHON was ſituated inland. Before it, beſides 
Claros, was Notium, a town and haven bearing the ſame 
relation to it, as the Pirzus did to Athens, and diſtant 
near two miles. It is termed the Colophonian Notium, 

to 
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to diſtinguiſh it from that of Chios, a portion of 


of the iſland, with a road for veſſels. —— 


ſeventy ſtadia or eight miles and three-quarters from 
Epheſus in a trait courſez but by the windings of the 
bays, one hundred and twenty or fifteen miles. Lyſima- 
chus deſtroyed it, to enlarge that city; but ſome of the 
Colophonians'remained at Notium, to whom the Romans 
granted immunities after their war with Antiochus. The 
Halys or Haleſus ran by Colophon; and then, not far 
from the grove of Claros. The ſtream was colder than 
any in Tonia, and celebrated ſor that quality by the Ele- 
giac poets. Going out of Colophon, on the left of the 
road, after you had paſſed the river Calaon, * was ſhown 
in the ſecond century a barrow of Andremon, one of the 
leaders in the Ionic migration; and on the ſame ſide of 
the road in the way to Claros was a'barrow of the Smyr- 
neans and Colophonians, who fell 27 8 8 Nn 58 n- 
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Manx: difficulties ve; aaa cans Claes, No- 

tium, and Colophon f, which are removed hy this aecount 
of their proximity and muiual connection. Colophon was 
ſacri iced to the grandeur af its neighbour Epheſus. The 
name, as at Lebedus, ſurvived: but withaut its priſtine 
importance; and Notium fuffered, as it were, by ſympa- 
thy. Religion and Apollo: interpoſed to reſcue Claros, 
and the concourſe of conſultors and devotees maintained 
it and the temple. But now! Colophon, if its fite be not 
occupied by the wretched huts we have mentioned, is ex- 
tin& ; and Claros, with Notium, has been long abandon- 


ed. The brook we croſſed was the Halys. The vale on 


the north-ſide of the promontory, Which it divides, has 
perhaps increaſed toward the ſea, and the old bayen been 
filled up by ſoil waſhed from the mountains. 
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Perhaps : 8 vale rynving into the Halys, on che road to 


Smyrna. 
+ See Cellarius. 
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WHzn we had finiſhed our furvey of Claros, we re- 
turned to ſome huts, and pitching our tent, lay ſurround- 
ed with our baggage, men, and horſes. In the morning 
early we paſſed by Zalle, and over two ridges of Galleſus. 
We then entered on the plain of Epheſus, and travelled 
along the edge'toward the ſhore, until we came to the 
mouth of a lake, at which was a weir of reeds, and a 
bridge of three arches, but of one more than half was 
broken away. My companions, with our men, croſſed 
below it by; the ſea, but ſeeing the water deep, I diſ- 
mounted and walked over, The lake is long, and extend - 
ed cloſe, hy us on our left almoſt to the river Cayſter, 
near which we turned up from the beach. We diſcover- 
ed ſoon after a fiſherman's hut between the lake and the 
river. We were ferried over the latter in a triangular 
float; and in three hours arrived at Epheſus. We pitch- 
ed our tent among the in which are at a diſtance from 


Aiaſaluck. 


Wa bad _ here [TEE and ſhall now give an ac- 
count of that LIVE a 


2 * 
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 Diftance of Epheſus from. 8 To Sedicui — To the 
ſources of a river — To Taurbali — Of the Turcomans — 


Meir booths, — To the Capler — Arrive at Aiaſalick — 
Relation of a journey in 1705. 


THE two cities Epheſus and Smyrna have been 
termed the eyes of Aſia Minor. They were diſtant from 
each other three hundred and twenty-ſtadia or forty miles 
in a ſtrait line. On the road, one hundred and twenty 
from Epheſus, was a town called Metropolis. Aiaſalück 
is now reckoned thirteen or fourteen hours from Smyr- 
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Wx left the conſul's houſe on Sunday the laſt day of 
September, in the evening, and paſſing the river Meles, 
rode with the caſtle-hill of Smyrna on our right-hand to 
a gap in the wall of the pomoerium. We croſſed the 
bed of a torrent, and ſoon arrived at Sedicui, a ſmall but 


- pleaſant village, a few miles diſtant. We paſſed the night 


at a houſe, which Mr. Lee, who had accompanied us, 
rented of a Turk; the aſylum, where afterwards we had 
refuge from the plague and Smyrna. 


Wr were on horſeback again at five in the morning, 
before day-break, going ſouthward. A ſtring of camels 
was in motion at the ſame time, the foremoſt with a bell 
faſtened about his neck and tinkling. The dawn ſoon af- 
ter began to diſcloſe the blue tops of the mountains, and 
the ſun riſing coloured the ſky with a rich variety of tints. 
The air was ſoft and fragrant. We paſſed by an ordina- 
ry bridge or two over water-courſes, then dry; and through 
a wet bottom and a heath covered with pines, wild thyme, 
and many large thickets of myrtle in flower. On the 
ſlopes of the mountains were ſeveral villages. We diſ- 
mounted about eight at a coffee-ſhed ſtanding by the ſide 
of the road near a hut, called Olalanazzi. One of the 
rivers, which we croſſed in travelling along the coaſt, 
riſes there from four heads. The ſtreams ſoon unite in a 
clear brook, and wind in the ſhade over a clean gravelly 
bed, with gentle caſcades and a pleaſing murmur. In it 


were many ſmall fiſhes and tortoiſes. Each ſource is en-_ 


veloped with buſhes of 'myrtle intermixed with plane- 
trees; and the hut is between two, which are about fifty 
yards aſunder. The agreeable freſhneſs and verdure pro- 
duced by theſe lively currents afford a moſt grateful re- 
lief to the thirſty ſun-burnt traveller. That the antient 
Jonians were not inſenſible to the charms of the ſpot may 
be inferred from the veſtiges of buildings bear it, and Bn 
the remnants of marble. 


- AFTER drinking coffee we went on, and entering a hol- 
hw way ſhaded with pines, came in view of a ruined 
caravanſers 
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caravanſeri or building for the reception of travellers, 
near an extenſive plain. Here a ſtream deſcends through 
a pleaſant vale, in which are ſome ſcattered cottages, nam- 
ed Terrenda, with a mill, by which we dined on a green 
plat, when we returned. Among the low buſhes, on a 
gentle riſing cloſe by, are ſome marble fragments; and, 
ſearching about, we found by the road an inſcription, 


which has belonged to an heroum or ſepulchre. It was 


well cut on a ſquare ſtone, and perhaps near the ſite of the 
edifice. At ten we paſſed by Hortena, a ſtraggling vil- 
lage. On the left-hand is a ſmall Turkiſh burying-ground 
by a fountain, and veſtiges of building. We arrived an 
hour after at Tourbali, where we dined by a well near the 
Khan under a ſpreading tree, and were much incommod- 
ed by duſt and wind. The roof of the ſtable was ſup- 
ported by broken columns, and in the wall was a piece of 
doric frieze, with ſome fragments removed, it is likely, 
from the ruins of Metropolis. 


WI were told here, that the road farther on was beſet 
with Turcomans. Theſe, as is ſuppoſed, are the deſcend- 
ants of the Nomades Scythe or Shepherd Scythians ; and 
are buſied, as of old, in breeding and nurturing cattle ; lead- 
ing, as then, an unſettled life, not forming villages and 
towns. with ſtable habitations, but flitting from place to 
place as the ſeaſon and their convenience dire&s ; chuſing 
their ſtations, and overſpreading without controal the vaſt 
neglected paſtures of this deſert empire. They were ear- 
ly a nuiſance to the Greeks, and in a treaty with one of 
the Sultans, the emperor requires him to puniſh as many 
of them as were his ſubjects, and had treſpaſſed on their 
territories. They are there ſaid to live by theft and rob- 
bery, an article in which likewiſe the uniformity of cha- 
racter has been preſerved. They vary in ſavageneſs and 
violence, as the reſpective clans happen to be more or leſs 
humanized by ſocial intercourſe and attention to civil life. 


Tux aga of Tourbali and our Armenians, would have 
perſuaded us to ſtay until the next morning, but as it was 
; not 
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not yet noon, we reſolved to go on. The aga appointed 
a Turk to accompany us as a guide and ſafe- guard, aſſert- 
ing that he was reſponſible to Elez-Oglu, if any ſtranger 
ſuffered from the Turcomans on that road. | We fet out, 
and had on our right Depecui, a village, in which we 
could diſcern a large, ſquare, ruinous edifice, with ſpaces 
for windows. We then came to a wild country covered 
with thickets, and with the black booths of theſe wander- 
ers, ſpreading on every ſide, innumerable, with flocks, 
and herds, and horſes, and poultry feeding round them. 
We croſſed an extenſive level plain, overrun with buſhes, 
but miſſed Metropolis, of which, it has been related, * 
ſome veſtiges remain; our guide leading us to theleft of 


| 
the direct road from Smyrna to Epheſus. | 
ſ 
As our three o'clock we approached a valley, ich 0 
divides two lofty mountains. The extremity of Galleſus n 
or the Aleman, which was on our right, is covered with ly 
trees, riſing beautifully in regular gradation up the ſlope. IT 
| The other, oppoſite to it, is quite bare and naked. We 
| now perceived four men riding briſkly toward us, abreaſt, 
ll well mounted and armed. Our Janizary and Armenians Ic 
i halted,” as they paſſed, and faced about until they were C 
gone beyond our baggage. We came ſoon after to a foun- ni 
tain, and a coffee - hut, above which, on the mountain- ſide, 401 
is Oſebanfr, a Turkiſh village. We then diſcovered on tle 
our left a ruined bridge, and the river Cayſter, which met te 
us again at four, the water ſtill and apparently ſtagnant, thr 
the banks ſteep. A caſtle, viſible afar off, ſtands on a ſum- hil 
mit of Galleſus. hot 
foc] 
Wr turned weſtward at 10 end of the opening be- thri 
tween the mountains, and had on our left a valley, ſed 


bounded by a mountain called antiently Pactyas. The 
road lay at the foot of Galleſus, beneath precipices of a 
ſtupendous height, abrupt and inacceſſible. In the 
rock are many holes inhabited by eagles; of which ſe- 
veral were ſoaring high in the air, with crows clamour- 

| ing 


See Wheler and Chiſhull, 
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ing about them ſo far above us, as hardly to be diſcern- 
ible. By the way was a well and part of a marble ſarco- 
phagus, on which were carved heads and feſtoons. The 
Cay ſter, which had been concealed in the valley, now 
appeared again; and we had in view before us the round 
hill and ſtately caſtle of Aiaſaltick, very ſeaſonably for 
man and horie, both jaded with heat and wanting reſt. 
Mount PaQtyas here retires with a circular ſweep, while 
Galleſus preſerves its direction to the ſea, which is the 
weſtern boundary of the plain. This has been computed ' 
fave miles long. The Cayſter met us near the entrance 
on it; and we paſſed over an ordinary bridge, a little 
below which are pieces of veined marble, poliſhed, the 
remnants of a ſtructure more worthy Epheſus. The 
ſtream was ſhallow, but formed a bafin croſſed by a weir 
of reeds, We purchaſed ſome live mullet of the fiſher- 
man, who was there. A narrow track winding. through 
rubbiſh and looſe ſtones round the caſtle-hill brought us 


in hops half an hour more to Aialaldck, | 


I SHALL inſert here an e, af a journey to 4 
lack in 1705, from an imperfect diary *, fund among 
Chiſhull's papers, written in Latin by Dr. Antony Pice- 
nini, a Griſon, who happening to be then at Smyrna, 
joined in company with conſul Sherard, and other gen- 
tlemen of the Engliſh nation. They ſet out on the thir- 
teenth of Auguſt, at four in the afternoon, and paſſing 
through the plain of Bujaw, came about five to a little 
hill and a rivulet then dry; and after riding about three 
hours pitched their tents by a ſmall village, called Sino- 
focheli. They ſet out again the next morning before ſix, 
through an uncultivated plain; and after two hours ctoſ- 
ſed a narrow but deep ſtream, which he calls Haleſus; 
going oh in this plain, the road good, they obſerved in 

| 1 he lets. 


a, 4 


Reading. 

The other gentlemen were the Rev. Jobn Tiſſer, chaplain 
to the Engliſh FaQory ; and Cutts Lockwood, and John Le- 
_ thieullier, two capital merchants; of great ſpirit and generoſity. 


In che poſſeſſion of John Loyeday, Eſq; of Caverſham near 
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leſs than two hours, ſome veſtiges of an AquzduQ reach- 
ing toward a village on their left; where alſo were ruins 
on a hill. A wide paved way led through cultivated 
fields to the mountain- foot, toward the left, where they 
halted to reſt about noon in a wood. They had ſeen 
fragments of columns and other remains of Metropolis. 
They proceeded at three, and ſoon had the Cayſter on 
their left, and the caſtle on the precipice in view. This 
was then called Kezel-hiſſar, The Caſile of the Goats, per- 
haps as ſcarcely acceſſible but to thoſe animals. 'I hey 
turned, as we did, weſtward; and at ſix arrived at Aiaſa- 
lack in thirteen hours from Smyrna. 


GC HM; A. F. ll. 


4 ale! — The evening — Remains — The %% — - The 
moſqgae— T he aquedutt-— An antient bridge. . 


AIASALUCK is a ſmall village, inhabited 675 few 


Turkiſh families, ſtanding chiefly on the ſouth- ſide of the 


caftle-hill, among buſhes and ruins. It was duſk when 
we alighted; lamenting the ſilence and complete humilia- 
tion, as we conceived, of Epheſus. The Caravanſeri, 
to which we had been directed, was exceedingly mean 
and wretched. A marble ſarcophagus, freed from the 
human duſt, ſerved as a water-trough to a well before it. 
From the inſcription, which has been publiſhed “, we 
learn that it once contained the bodies of a captain of a 
Roman vireme, named the Griffin, and his wife. Cloſe 
by, ſome tall camels, juſt arrived, ſtood penſive; or, with 
their knees tied, to prevent their riſing from the ground, 
n n. the removal of their burchens. | 


Tun Caravanſers being full; we were diſtreſſed for a 
place to lodge in, but after ſome time a Turk offered us a 
ſhed by his cottage. The roof and ſides were black with 
ſmoke, and ſome martens had made their neſts againſt the 

. Tafters. 


* See Heſſelius. 
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rafters. Our horſes were diſpoſed among the walls 

rubbiſh, with their ſaddles on; and a mat was fpread for; 
us on the ground. We fate here, in the open air, while 
ſupper was preparing; when ſuddenly, fires began to blaze, 
up among the buſhes, and we ſaw the villagers collected 
about them in ſavage groups, or- paſſing to and fro with 
lighted brands for torches. The flames, with the; ſtars, 
and a pale moon, afforded us a dim proſpect of ruin and 
deſolation. A ſhrill owl, named Cucuvaia from its note, 
with a night-hawk, flitted near us; and a Jackall cryed 
mournfully, as if forſaken by his. companions, on the 
mountain. Mt EE 


W retired early, in the evening to our ſhed, not with- 
out ſome ſenſations of melancholy, which were renewed 
at the dawn of day. We had then a diſtinct view of a 
ſolemn and moſt forlorn ſpot; a neglected caſtle, a grand 
moſque, and a broken aquæduct, with mean cottages, and 
ruinous buildings interſperſed among wild thickets, and 
ſpreading to a conſiderable extent. Many of the ſcatter- 


ed ſtructures are ſquare, with domes, and have been baths. 


Some grave-ſtones occurred, finely painted and gilded, 


and fairly emboſſed, as the "Turkiſh manner is, with cha- 
racters in relievo. But the caſtle, the moſque, and the 
aquæduct, are alone ſufficient evidences, as well of = 
former greatneſs of the place, as of its importance. 


Tur caſtle is a large and Wee 0 de wall 


built with ſquare towers. You aſcend to it over heaps pf. 


ſtones intermixed with ſcraps of 'marble. An out-work, 
which ſecured the approach, conſiſted of two lateral walls 
from the body of the fortreſs, with a gate-way. This is 
ſupported on each ſide by a huge and awkward buttreſs, 
conſtruQed chiefly with the ſeats of a theatre or ſtadium, 
many marked with Greeks letters. Several fragments of 
inſcriptions “ are inſerted in it, or lie near. Over the arch 


are four pieces of ancient ſculpture. Two in the middle 


are in alto relievo, of moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, and 
| I 2 - parts 
See Heſſelius. 9 
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of the fame deſign; repreſenting the death of Pa- 
troclus, and the bringing of his body to Achilles. A third 


is in baſſo relievo. The figures on it are a man leading 
away a little boy, a corpſe extended, two women lament- 
ing, and ſoldiers bearing forth the armour and weapons of 
the deceaſed, to decorate his funeral pile. This, if it be 
not the ſequel of that tranſaction, may be referred to the 
ſtory of Hector. The fourth is carved with boys and 
vine-branches, much injured. The gate-way faces the 
ſea.” Within the caſtle are a few huts, an old moſque, 
and a great deal of rubbiſh. If you move a ſtone here, 
it is a chance but you find a ſcorpion under it. 


rr b a 5 


Tux grand moſque is ſituated beneath the caſtle, 
weſtward. The ſide next the foot of the hill is of ſtone; 
the remainder, of veined marble poliſhed. The two 
domes are covered with lead, and each is adorned with 
the Mahometan creſcent. In front is a court, in which 
was zlarge fountain to ſupply the devout muſſulman with 
Water, for the purifications required by his law. The 
broken columns are remains of a portico. The three en- 
trances of a court, the door-ways of the moſque, and 
many of the window - caſes have mouldings in the Sarace- 
nie ſtile, with ſentences, as we ſuppoſed, from the Koran 
in Arabic characters handſomely cut. The windows have 
wooden frames, and are latticed with wire. The inſide 
is mean, except the kible or portion toward Mecca, 
which is ornamented with carving, painting, and gilding. 
The minaret is fallen. We found a long Greek inſcrip- 
tion * nearly effaced, in the wall of the fide next to Gal- 
leſus. The fabric was raiſed with old materials. The 
large granate columns, which ſuſtain the roof, and the 
marbles, are ſpoils from antient Epheſus. 


3 


Ta aqua duct, on the opyoſite fide of the caſie- hill, 
reaches from the foot quite acroſs the plain, eaſtward to 
aldunt Patyas. The piers are ſquare/ahd tall, and many 
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in number, with arches of brick. They are conſtructed 
chiefly with inſcribed pedeſtals; on one of which is the 
name of Atticus Herodes, whoſe ſtatue it has ſupported. 
We copied or collated ſeveral, but found none which have 
not been publiſhed. The minute diligence of earlier col- 
lectors had been extended to the unimportant fragments, 
and even ſingle words within reach, from the firſt to the 
forty-fifth pier. The marbles yet untouched would fur- 
niſh a copious and curious harveſt, if acceſſible. The 
downfall of ſome may be expected continually, from the 
tottering condition of the fabric; and time and earth- 
quakes wilt ſupply the want of ladders, for which the tra- 
0 veller wiſhes in vain at a place, where, if a tall man, he 


may almoſt overlook the houſes. It has been ſurmiſed, 
Ft that the water, which was conveyed in earthen pipes to 
the aquzduct, came from a famous fru named Hali- 
5 tæa. That now is intercepted, no moiſture trickling 
| from the extremity of the duct on the mountain. The 
: ruin abounds in ſnakes. We ſaw a very long one twiſt- 
: ing between the ſtones, which are not accurately joined 
: and the peaſants with us attacked and killed it. We like- 
. wiſe diſturbed ſome camelions and lizards, which were 
I baſking in the ſun, We were in danger near the village 


from large fierce dogs, which the boys art to 
worry and toattack us. 


Ix the way from Alaſalück to Guzel-hiſſar or Mag- 
neſia by the Mæander, about four or five miles diſtant, is 
a narrow woody valley with a ſtream, over which is an 
antient bridge of three arches. 'T'wo long lines, one in 
Latin, the other in Greek, are inſcribed on it, and inform 

us, it was dedicated to the Epheſian Diana, the emperor 
Cæſar Auguſtus, Tiberius Cæſar his ſon, and to the Peo- 
ple of Epheſus: and alſo that Pollio, a Roman, erected 
it at his own expenſe. This fabric has been deformed by 
a ſubſequent addition; the three arches now ſuſtaining 
fax, intended to convey a current of water acroſs the val- 
ley, probably to the aquzduR of Aiaſalück. 
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0 H AP. XXXIV. 


Aiaſalich not Babes Pe Fans at Hiafalich Hiſtory of 
the twa places confounded—Origin Y Aiaſalick —Thun- 


e —4 fad. 


AASAL UCR has had an affinity with Epheſus ſimi- 
lar to that of Sevri-hifſar with Teos. We found no the- 
atre, nor ſtadium, nor "temple. The whole” was patch- 
work, tompoſed of marbles and fragments removed from 
their Original places, and put together w 'ithout elegance 
or order. We were convinced that we had not arrived 
yet at Epheſus, before we qiſcovered the Fuins of that city, 
which are by the mountains at a diſtance, nearer the ſea 


anch viſible from the caſtle-hil. | 


A CHANGE in the names of hett; with the new ſet⸗ 
tlements which had been eſtabliſhed under the Turks, 
renders it difficult to follow Tamerlane in his marches 
through Aſia Minor; but from Guzel-hiffar or Magneſia 
by the Mzander he cafe Ws Aiazlik of Aiafaltick. 'There 
alſo he encamped after ſubduing Smyrna in 1402. The 


events recorded of Epheſus poſterior to this date belong, 


it ſeems, to Aiaſaluck and its. citadel or caſtle. 


Two years after the invaſion by Tamerlane, Cineis, 
it is related, took Epheſus from Amir, Sultan of Smyrna, 
who retired to Mantakhia his uncle, prince of Caria. 
Amir, returning with ſix thouſand men, beſieged and ſet 
fire to the town. The father of Cineis, who commanded 


there with three thouſand men, maintained the citadel 


while he had hopes bf ſuccour. Cineis again attacked 
Epheſus, and drove Amir in his turn into the citadel. 
'Theſe chieftains were reconciled, and Cineis by the death 
of Amir became a ſovereign. Sultan Soliman advanced 
| Petty againſt 
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againſt him with a large army from Pruſa, and came by 
Menimen and Smyrna to Meſaulion, where he intrench- 
ed. Cineis had prevailed on the princes of Kotiẽum and 
Iconium to join him at Epheſus, and the two armies were 
only ſix leagues aſunder; when apprehending treachery in 
his allies, he gallopped to the citadel, exhorted his bro- 
ther not to give it up before the following day, and at 
night repaired to the camp of Soliman. The two prin- 
ces, finding him gone, retreated with their forces at ſun- 
riſe, fording the river on one ſide, while Soliman ctoſſed 
it over a bridge by mount Galleſus, and entered Epheſus, 
near which he lay encamped for four months. Cineis 
afterwards recovered Epheſus. The Citadel is here diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſo plainly, that a perſon who has ſeen the pla- 
ces will ſcarcely heſitate to pronounce that the Epheſus of 
Cann, was: the Aigalgek of Targerlane,,; eb 2 
293 

de has ne flouriſhed 232 if not 
ſolely, under the Mahometans. Its origin may with pro- 
bability be referred to the thirteenth century. It is re- 
lated, that Mantakhia before mentioned ſubdued Epheſus 
with Caria in 1313. He perbaps fortified / this rock for 
a ſtrong- hold, and the town grew under its protection. 
The moſque and aquæduct as well as the caſtle, are great 
though inelegant ſtructures. They ſuggeſt the idea, that 
the place has been honoured with the reſidence of princes, 
and it is likely, were eredted under him and His nephew 
Amir. The marble materials of antient Epheſus, then 
in ruins, were amaſſed for theſe buildings, Xhich have 
contributed largely taſthe preſent nakedneſs of ils fate. 


O the ſecond cyening of aur ſtay at RAiaſalck heavy 
hank began to attiye apace, with a ſoutherly, wind, and 
to ſettle upon the mountains; round us hen all became 
black and gloomy4,,,A; night frequent Haſhes of pale 
lightening, each making a; momentary day, gleamed into 
the plain; while awful thunder, , prolgpged by repeated 
reverberations, moved ſolemnly along upon the ſummits. 


The exploſions were 8 and loud, and dreadful, far 
beyond 
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beyond any I ever heard before. Well might the devout 
heathen, unſkilled in natural cauſes, aſcribe to a preſent 
deity; ſo grand an operation; and while the tremendous 
God drove, as he conceived, his terrible chariot through 
the datkneis, tremble at the immenſe diſplay of his pow- 
ery. * Trae with ee e of his 2 
neee Doming aon be in large Ny ſoon 
made its way through our- flender ſhed, and fell plenti- 
fully on us and our beddingy'tinged with ſoot and dirt. 
Our horſes were without ſhelter, and our men in an 
inſtant wet to the ſkin. It held up again about ten in 
the morting / and e croſſed the plain to the ruins of 
Epheſus, but ſdon after the thunder and rain re- commen- 
ced; and foruetꝭ᷑ us to return”! In the afternoon the plain 
was deluged with water ftom he mountains; running 
down like a torrent, and rendering it in many places im- 
paſſable. ''Tle Aga of Alafaluck being abſent, we viſited 
his deputy, our men catrying, as uſual, ſome coffee and 
ſmall louves of ſugar as a' preſent; Ie received us very 
graciouſly,” ſitting croſs-legged_ 3 the roof y old 
bath, which was his habztattod. To 
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er-. Pardiim=-The enen, e G 
The gynmaſium+—A ſtroeti Another. temple — Square 
tote. Extent of the city=—Aberratr—Prion a mountain 
of marble=—#plact of burial Ihe quarries, &.. 


EPHESU S. was ſituated by the mountains, which 
are the ſouthern! boundary of the plain, and comprehend- 
ed within itt wall a portion of mount Prion and of 
Cofiſfus. Mount Prion "is à circular hill reſembling 
that of ' Aiaſalith, but much Lirger. Coriſſus is a 
fingle Toy nage, Extending” frorthward from bear 
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mount Pactyas and approaching Prion, then making an 
elbow and running weſtwardly toward the (ca, This 
city as well as Smyrna was built by Lyſimachus, who 
alſo enrolled its fenate, and provided for its civil govern- 
ment. Let Tiny? 


WI entered Epheſas from Aiaſalück with mount Prion 
and the exterior lateral wall of a ſtadium, which fronted 
the ſea, on our left hand. Going on and turning; we 
paſſed that wing of the building, and the area opened to 
us. We meaſured it with a' tape, and found it ſix hun- 
dred eighty - ſeven feet long. The ſide next the plain 
was raiſed on vaults, and faced with the ſtrong wall be- 
fore mentioned. The oppoſite ſide, which overlooks itz 
and the upper end, both reſted on the lope of the hill: 
The ſeats, which ranged in numerous rows one above 
another, have all been removed; and of the front only 
2 few marbles remain, with an arch “ which terminates 
the left wing and was one of the avenues provided for the 
ſpectators. Upon the keyſtone of the back front is a ſmall 
mutilated figure. This part of the fabric was reſtored 
or repaired, when the city had: declined in ſplendor 
and was partly ruinous ; for it is compoſed of marbles, 
which have belonged to other buildings. A baſs-relief, 
rudely carved, is inſerted in it; with, beſides fragments, 
ſome inſcriptions now effaced, or too high up to be read. 


Tux preaching of St Paul produced a tumult at 
Epheſus, the people ruſhing into the Theatre, and 
ſhouting © Great is Diana.“ The veſtiges of this ſtruc- 
ture, which was very capacious, are farther ori in the 
ſide of the ſame mountain. The ſeats and ruins of the 
proſcenium or front are removed. In both wings are 
ſeveral architectural fragments; and, prying about the 
ſide next to the ſtadium, we diſcovered an inſcription over 
an arch, once one of the avenues, and cloſed up perhaps 
to ſtrengthen the fabric. It bids the reader, if he ap- 
proached not hy feſtive ſcene, till be pleaſed with the 

atchievements 


® See a view of this arch in Le Brun, p. 31 
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atchie vements of the architect who had ſaved the vaſt 
circle of the theatre; all · conquering time having yielded 
to the ſuccour he had contrived, It is of a low age, as may, 
be inferred from the form of the characters. The early 
advocates for chriſtianity inveighed againſt the faſhionable 
diverſions, but the public reliſh ſor the ſage, for the 
athletic exerciſes, races and ſpeQacles; was .inveterate ; 
and the theatre, the ſtadium, and the like places of reſort 
nee to be W long aiter nan. even at Epbeſus. 

Go NG on from aha — which! Wan oa or por 
tico annexed to it, as may be collected from the pedeſtals. 
and baſes of columns ranging along on this fide, conceal- 
ed partly in the ground, you come to a narrow valley, 
which divides mount Prion from Coriſſus. Near the 
entrance, in a ſmall. water-courſe, was a marble with an 
inſcription, which I copied; and we could diſcern a few 
letters on another ſtone overwhelmed with rubbiſh. Cloſe 
by were ruins of a church, and a ſtone carved with the 
Greek croſs. Within the valley, you find broken columns 
and pieces of matble, with veſtiges of an Odẽum or muſic- 
theatre in the ſope of Prion. This, which was not a 
large ſtructure, is ſtripped of the ſeats and naked. Near 
it are ſome piers with {mall arches, each of a ſingle 
ſtone, almoſt buried in ſoil. It is a precept of Vitruvius 
that the Odeum de on the left hand my from the . 


Brxonp the Odeum the valley opens gradually into 


the plain of Aiaſalück; and, keeping round by Prion, 


you come to the remains of a large edifice reſembling that 
with an arcade at Troas. The top of one of the niches 
is painted with waves. and fiſhes, and among the frag- 
ments lying in the front are two trunks of ſtatues, of 
great ſize, without heads and almoſt buried; the drapery, 
which is in both the ſame, remarkable. This huge build- 
ing was the Gymnaſium, which is mentioned as behindthe 
city. We pitched. our tent among its ruins, when we 
arrived from Claros, and were employed on it three days 
in taking a plan and view. We had then a letter of re- 
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commendation from a Turkiſh officer at Smyrna to the 
Aga of Aiaſalück, but did not go thither. He ſent to 
require bac-ſhiſh, and was eaſily gratified. We found 
the atea of the ſtadium green with corn, and the ſite in 
general overrun with fennel in ſeed, the ſtalks ſtrong and 
tall. Some traces, which, in the autumn betore had been 
plain, were not diſcernible. 


WE return now to the entrance of the city from Aiaſa- 
lack. That ſtreet was nearly of the length of the ſtadium, 
which ranged along one fide. The oppoſite fide was 
compoſed of edifices equally ample and noble ; with a 
colonnade, as we conjectured from the many pedeſtals 
and baſes of columns ſcattered there. Theſe fabrics were 
all raiſed high above the level of the plain, and have 
their vaulted ſubſtructions yet entire. 


Tus ſtreet was croſſed by one leading from ithe plain 
toward the valley before mentioned, which had on the 
left the front of the ſtadium and the theatre with the ſtoa 


or portico adjoining. On the right are ample ſubſtructi- 


ons; and, oppoſite to the ſtadium, lies a baſin of white 
marble ſtreaked with red, about fifteen feet in diameter, 
once belonging to a fountain; * with ſome ſhafts of ſmall 
pillars near it almoſt buried in earth. The ruins on this 
ſide are pieces of maſſive wall, which have been incruſted, 
as appears from holes bored for affixing the marble; and 
ordinary arches, of brick, among which are fragments 
of columns of red granate. Theſe remains reach as far 
as the portico, and have behind them a moraſs, once the 
city-port. By the higheſt of them is the entrance of a 
ſouterrain, which extends underneath ; theſe buildings 
have been erected on a low and marſhy ſpot. Oppoſite 
to the portico is a vacant quadrangular ſpace with many 
baſes of columns and marble fragments ſcattered along the 
edges. Here, it is probable, was the agora or market- 
place, which in maritime towns was generally near the 
port; in inland, near the centre; and commonly built 
- with 
* Perhaps to Calippia, which was in the city. Pliny. 
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with colonnades. The other remains are perhaps of the 
arſenals, and of the public treaſury, the priſon, and the 
like buildings, which in the Greek cities were uſually 
placed by the agora. 

Wr are now at the end of the ſtreet, and near the 
entrance of the valley between Prion and Coriſſus. Here 
turning toward the ſea, you have the Agora on the right 
hand; on the left, tie ſloping ſide of Coriſſus, and pre- 
ſently the proſtrate heap of a temple, which fronted 22” 
eaſt of north. The length was about one hundred and 
thirty feet, the breadth eighty. The cell or nave was 
conſtructed with large coarſe ſtones. The portico was 
marble, of the corinthian order. This was a temple in 
Antis or of the Euſtyle ſpecies, and had four columns be- 
tween the ante. Their diameter is four feet and about 
ſix inches ; their length thirty-nine feet two inches, but 
including the baſe and capital fortꝝ · ſix feet and more than 
ſeven inches. The ſhafts were fluted, and, though 
their dimenſions are ſo great, each of one ſtone. The 
moſt entire of them is broken into two pieces. On the 
frieze was carved a bold foliage with boys. The orna- 
ments in general are extremely rich, but much injured. 
This perhaps was the temple ereCted at Epheſus by per- 
miſſion of Auguſtus Cæſar to the God Julius, or that 
dedicated to Claudius Cæſar on his Apotheoſis. 


As our a mile farther on is a root of Coriſſus running 
out towards the plain and ending in an abrupt precipice, 
which has a ſquare tower, one of many belonging to the 
city-wall, ſtanding on it. We rode to it along the moun- 
tain-ſide, . but that way is ſteep and ſlippery. Near it 
2re remnants of a ſumptuous edifice, and among the 
buſhes beneath we found an altar of white marble. This 
eminence commands a lovely proſpect of the river Cayſter, 
which there croſſes the plain from near Galleſus, with a 


ſmall but full ſtream, and with many luxuriant meanders. - 


Tux extent of the city toward the plain, on which 
ſide it was waſhed by the Cayſter, cannot now be aſcer- 
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tained but the mountainous region has preſerved its boun- 
| dary, the wallerected by Lyſimachus, which is of the maſon- 
ry termed Iſodomum, and may be traced from behind the 
ſtadium over mount Prion, ſtanding often above twenty 
feet high. It croſſed the valley in which is a piece, with 
ruined piers of a gate-way, the ſtones regularly placed, 
large, rough, and hard. From thence it aſcended mount 
Coriſſus, and is ſeen ranging along the lofty brow, almoſt 
entire, except near the precipice, where. it ceaſes, On 
mount Prion, which I rambled quite over, are likewiſe 
remnants of an exterior wall. This, from its direction, 
ſeems to have deſcended, and incloſed the Gymnaſium, 
which was without the city; forming a pomoerium by 
uniting with the wall on Coriſſus, which begins from a 
| precipice beyond the valley. 


THe avenues of the antient cities were commonly beſet 
with ſepulchres. The vaults of theſe edifices, ſtripped 
of their marble, occur near the entrance of Epheſus from 
Aiaſaluck, where was once a gate; and again by the 
Gymnaſium both on Prion and Coriſſus; on each fide 
of the approach to the gate in the valley: and alſo about 
the abrupt precipice, without the city-wall. The vaults 
along the ſlope of Coriſſus, in the way thither, ſhow that 
the Epheſians buried likewiſe within the city; and it is 
recorded, that a Sophiſt, a Mileſian, was interred in the 
agora, 1n the principal part of Epheſus, where, he had 
lived. 'The gate next the ſea was that by the precipice, 

from which, going on at the bottom, you come to a 
gap in mount Coriſſus, cut, it is likely, to open a com- 
modious way to Neapolis, now Scala Nova, and to the 
places on the coaſt. The gate toward Smyrna was pro- 
bably in the plain; for the antient road was over Galleſus. 


MounrT. Prion is among the curioſities of Ionia enume- 
rated by Pauſanias. It has ſerved as an inexhauſtible 
magazine of marble, and contributed largely to the mag- 
nificence of the city. The Epheſians, it is related, 
when they firſt reſolved to provide an edifice worthy of 
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their Diana, were met to agree on importing materials. 
The quarries then in uſe were remote, and the expenſe, 
it was foreſeen, would be prodigious. At this time, 
a ſhepherd happened to be feeding his flock on mount 
Prion, and two rams fighting, one of them miſled his 
antagoniſt, and, ſtriking the rock with his horn, broke 
off a cruſt of very white marble. He ran into the city 
with this ſpecimen, which was received with exceſs of 
joy. He was highly honoured for his accidental diſ- 
covery, and finally canonized; the Epheſians changing 
his name from Pixodorus to Evangelus, The good meſſen- 
ger, and enjoining their chief magiſtrate, under a pe- 
nalty, to viſit the ſpot, and to ſacrifice to him monthly, 
which cuſtom continued in the age of Auguſtus Cæſar. 


THE author about cited mentions Prion as a mountain 
of a remarkable nature. He meant perhaps ſome pro- 
perty of preſerving the dead, of which it has been a prin- 


cipal repoſitory. In the records of our religion it is en- 


nobled as the burying-place of St. Timothy, the com- 
panion of St. Paul and the firſt biſhop of Epheſus, whoſe 
body was .afterwards tranſlated to Conſtantinople by the 
founder of that city or his ſon Conſtantius, and placed 
with St. Luke and St. Andrew in the church of the 
Apoſtles. The ſtory of St. John the Evangeliſt was de- 
formed in an early age with groſs fiction; but he alſo was 
interred at Epheſus, and, as appears from one narration, 
in this mountain. 


Ix the fide of Prion, not far from the Gymnaſium, 


are cavities with mouths, like ovens, made to admit the 


bodies, which were ' thruſt in, head or feet foremoſt. 
One has an inſcription on the plane of the rock, begin- 
ning, as uſual, This is the monument, &c. Then follows, 
farther on, a wide aperture or two, which are avenues 
to the quarries, of a romantic appearance, with hanging 
precipice* ; and in one is the ruin of a church, of brick, 
the roof arched, the cieling plaſter or ſtucco painted in 


ſtreaks correſponding with the mouldings. Many names 
of 
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of perſons and ſentences are written on the wall in Greek 
and Oriental characters. This perhaps was the oratory 
or church of St. John, rebuilt by the emperor Juſtinian. 
It is ſtill frequented, and had a path leading to it through 
tall ſtrong thiſtles. Near it are remnants of brick-build- 
ings, and of ſepulchres, with niches cut, ſome horizon- 
tally, in therock. Going on, you come to the entrance 
into Epheſus from Aiaſalück. The quarries are in the 
bowels of the mountain, with numberleſs mazes and vaſt 
ſilent dripping caverns. In many parts are chippings 
of marble and marks of the tools. I found chippings alſo 
above by the mouths, which ſupplied marble for the city- 
wall, and ſaw huge pieces lying among the buſhes at the 
bottom. The view down the ſteep and ſolemn precipice 
was formidable. A flock of crows diſturbed at my ap- 
proach flew out with no {mall clamour. 


IEG) XXXVII. 


Old Epheſus— The Lnic 0 — Of ; — The ay af 
Lyſimachus — The port — Modern hiſtory of * * 
Its decline — De preſent Epheſians, 


T O complete the local hiſtory of Epheſus, we muſt 
deduce it from a period of remote antiquity. It ĩs recorded 
that Prion had in former times been called Lepre Ate; 
and a part behind Prion was ſtill called the back of Lepre, 
when Strabo wrote. The diſtrict named Smyrna was 
ſituated by the Gymnaſium, behind the city of Lyſimachus, 
between Lepre or Prion and Tracheia or the mountain- 
ſide above Coriſſus. When the Tonians arrived, An- 
droclus, their leader, protected the natives, who had ſel- 
tled from devotion about the temple of Diana, and in- 
corporated them with his followers ; but e thoſe, 
who inhabitted the town above. 


Anproctvs and the Epheſians ans invaded and got 
poſſeſſion of the iſland Samos. They were then, it is 
related, debating where to fix their abode. An oracle 
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was conſulted, and gave for anſwer, © Afiſh ſhould ſhow 
them, and a wild hog conduct them.“ It happened 
ſome fiſhermen were breakfaſting here on the ſpot, where 
afterwards was the fountain called Hypelæus or that under 
the alive-tree, near The ſacred port. Ove of the fiſh leap- 

ing from the fire with a coal fell on ſome chaff, which 
lighting communicated to a thicket, and the flames diſturb- 
ed a wild hog lying in it. This animal ran over great 
part of the Tracheia, and was killed with a javelin, 
where afterwards was the Atheneumor temple of Minerva, 
without the city of Lyſimachus. The Ionians leaving 
Samos, erected their city on Tracheia and by the Athe- 
néum and Hypelzus. They alſo founded a temple of 
Diana by their agora or market-place, and of Apollo 
Pythius by the port. This was the city which Croeſus 
befieged, and the Epheſians preſented for an offering to 
their goddeſs, annexing it by a rope to her temple, which 
was ſeven ſtadia or a mile, wanting half a quarter, from it. 


| ANDROCLUS, aſſiſting the people of Priene againſt 
| the Carians, fell in battle, His body was carried away 
= and buried by the Epheſians, His monument, on which 


was a man armed, was ſhown in the ſecond century 
| near the road going from the temple of Diana by the EXPE 
Olympium toward the Magneſian gate. His poſterity Fate; 


poſſeſſed hereditary honours in the time of Tiberius 
Czſar, They were titular kings, wore purple, and car- 
ried in their hands a wand or ſceptre. They had, more- 
over, precedence at the games, and a right of admiſſion 
to the Eleufinian myſteries, 


Tux temple of Diana, which roſe on 28 nl 

of all Aſia, produced a deſertion of the city of Androclus, 
The | Epheſians came down from the mountain, and ſet- 
tled in the plain by it, where they continued to the time 
of Alexander. They were then unwilling to remove 

| into the preſent city, but a heavy rain falling and Lyſuma- 
chus ſtopping the drains, and flooding their houſes, ey | 


were glad to exchange, bay 
HE 
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Tas port of Epheſus had originally a wide mouth, but 
foul with mud, lodged in it from the Cayſter. Attalus 
Philadelphus and his architects were of opinion, that, if 
the entrance were contracted, it would become deeper, 
and in time be capable of receiving ſhips of burthen. But 
the ſlime, which had before been moved by the flux and 
reftux of the ſea, and carried off, being ſtopped, the w hole 
baſin quite to the mouth was rendered ſhallow. 'The 
moraſs, of which I had a perfect view from the top of 
Prion, was this port. It communicates with the Cayſter, 
as might be expected, by a narrow mouth; and at the 
water-edge by the ferry, as well as in other places, may 
be ſeen the wall intended to embank the ſtream, and give 
it 'force by confinement. The maſonry is of the kind 
termed Incertum, in which the ſtones are of various ſhapes, 
but nicely jbined. The ſituation was fo advantageots as 
to overbalance the inconveniences attending the port. The 
town increaſed daily, and under the Romans was àccount- 
ed che bot conſiderable emporiem of Aſia within Paras 


To warD the end of the eleventh century; 'Epholes 
experienced the ſame fortune as Smyrna. A Turkiſh pi- 
rate, named Tangripermes, ſettled there. But the Greck 
admiral,” john Ducas, defeated him in a bloody battle, 
and purſued the flying Turks up the Mæander to Poly- 
botutn. In 1306, it was among the places which fuffer- 
ed from the exactions of the grand. duke Roger; and two 
years after, it ſurrendered to Sultan Sayſan, who, to pre- 
vent future inſurrections, removed moſt of the inhabitants 
to Tyrizum, where they were maſſacred. The tranſac- 
tions in which mention is made of Epheſus after this pe- 
riod, belong, as has been already obſerved, to its neigh- 
bour and ſucceſſor Aiaſallick. 


. Eenzsvs appears to have ſubſiſted as an inconſidera - 
ble place for ſome time. The inhabitants being few, and 
the wall of Ly ſimachus too extenſive to be defended, or 
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too ruinous to be repaired, it was found expedient or ne- 
ceſſary to contract their boundary by erecting an ordinary 
wall, which deſcends from near the ſtadium on one hand, 
and on the other from the wall on mount Prion, toward 
the moraſs or port, not including the agora. The diffi- 
culty of rendering even this ſmall portion tenable, ſeems 
to have produced the removal to Aiaſaluck, as a ſituation 
more ſafe and commodious.. A farther motive may be add- 
+ ed, that the port through time and negle& was changed, 
and become a nuiſance rather than of public utility. 


'THE Epheſians. are now a few Greek peaſants, living 
in extreme. wretchedneſs, dependance, and inſenſibility; 
the repreſentatives of an illuſtrious people, and inhabiting 
the wreck of their greatneſs; ſome, the ſubſtructions of 
the glorious; edifices which;they raiſed ; ſome beneath the 
vaults of the ſtadium, once the crouded ſcene of their di- 
verſions ; and ſome, by the abrupt precipice, in the ſepul- 
chres which received their aſhes. We employed a cou- 
ple of them. to pile ſtones, to ſerve inſtead, of a ladder, at 
the arch of the ſtadium, and to clear a pedeſtal of the por- 
tico by the theatre from rubbiſh. We had occaſion for 
another to dig at the Corinthian temple ; and; ſending to 
the. ſtadium, the whole tribe, ten or twelve. followed; 


one playing all the way before them on a rude lyre, and at. 


times ſtriking the ſounding. board with the fingers of his 
left-hand in concert with the. ſtrings. One of them had 
on a pair of ſandals of goat- -ſkinlaced with thongs. After 
gratifying their curioſity, they returned back as they came, 
with their, ee in front. 


such are the preſent citizens. of Epheſus, and ſuch is 
the condition to which that renowned city has been, gra- 
dually reduced. It was a ruinous place, when the empe- 
ror Juſtinian filled Conſtantinople with its ſtatues, and 
raiſed. his church of St. Sophia on its columns. Since then 
it has been almoſt quite exhauſted. Its ſtreets are obſcur- 
ed, and overgrown. A herd of goats was driven to it for 


ſhelter from the ſun at noon; and a noiſy flight of crows 
from 
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from the quarries ſeemed to inſult its ſilence. We heard 
the partridge call in the area of the theatre and of the 
ſtadium. The glogious pomp of its heathen worſhip is 
no longer remembered ; and chriſtianity, which was there 
nurſed by apoſtles, and foſtered by general councils, until 
it increaſed to fullneſs of ſtature, barely lingers on in an 
exiſtence hardly viſible. 


c HAP. ' XXXVIL 


- The Selenufian lakes — A fiſhery — The Cayſler — Read on 
Galleſus — Newland — Port Panormus — The iſland 
Syrie. 


IN the plain of Epheſus were antiently two lakes, 
formed partly by ſtagnant water from the river Selinus, 
which ran oppoſite the Artemiſium or temple of Diana, 
ptobably from mount Galleſus. The kings had taken 
from the goddeſs the revenue ariſing from them, which 
Wu great ; but it was reſtored by the Romans. The 
publicans then forced her to pay taxes. Artemidorus was 
ſent ambaſſador to Rome, and pleaded ſucceſsfully her 
privilege of exemption, for which and his other ſervices 
the city erected a ſtatue of him in gold in the temple. In 
a bottom by one of the lakes was a temple, ſaid to have 
been founded by Agamemnon.. © | 


8 Tux reader may recollect, that, coming from C laros, > 
ve croſſed the mouth of a lake, and afterwards rode along 
by its fide. This was the lower Selenuſia. Near the 
ferry we diſcovered the other, a long lake; parallel with 
the firſt, and extending acroſs the plain. The weir, which 
we ſaw, will inform us what were the riches of theſe wa- 
ters. Epheſus was greatly frequented, and the receptacle 
of all who journeyed into the Eaſt from Italy and Greece. 
A fiſhery, ſo near to ſo populous a mart, muſt have been 
an article equally convenient to the city and profitable to 
the proprietor. Some pieces of building, with cement, 


remain by the river-ſide above the ferry. 
K 2 THE 
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Tux river Cayſter, after entering the plain, runs by 
Galleſus, and eroſſes above the lakes, oppoſite the ſquare 
Tower. Lower down it leaves but a narrow paſs, ob- 
ſtructed with the thickets, at the foot of the mountain. 
It then becomes wider and deeper ; and mingles, the 

ſtream ſtill and ſmooth, with the ſea. On the banks, and 
in the moraſs or port, and in the lake near the ferry, we 
— faw thick groves of tall reeds, ſome growing above twen- 


— 


ty feet high ; and it is obſervable, that the River- god is 7 
repreſented on the Epheſian medals with this aquatic as ſ 
one of his attributes. - ASL = t 
| Ax ordinary bridge of three arches is built over the 
river, at the foot of Galleſus. The road on that moun- 
} tuin has been hewn in the rock. Our Armenians told us 
| the work was done by St. Paul, with a ſingle ſtroke of a 2 
| ſcymitar. Some Caravans ftill uſe. it; and croſſing the 
| plain and the mouth of the morals or port, proceed to the 
| gap below the ſquare tower, and to Scala. Nova without 
| touching at Aiaſaltick, Lk | 4 
| Tux Cayſter has its rife up in the country among the bec 
hills formerly called Cilbianian. It brings down many ri- of | 
wg 


vers, with a lake, if yet in being, once named the Pegaſean; 
which was driven into it by the Pyrrhites, a furious ſtream, 
as may be inferred from the name. The ſlime, which is ſear 
* collected in its courſe, [propagates land. The ſea, once 
acted by its flux and reflux on the port of Epheſus, This 
has been diminiſhed in proportion, as the foil has increaſed 
and become firm ground. The river alſo has perhaps 
N gradually changed its own bed, while it has augmented 
the plain. | | | 


T nt arrangement of this portion of the coaſt, given 
by Strabo, is as foflows. After Neapolis, now Scala 
| Nova, and Phygela, going northward, was port Panor- 
= mus, which boaſted the temple of the Epheſian Diana; 


| then the city, which bad arſenals and a port ; beyond the 
mouth 
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mouth of the Cayſter was a lake, called Selenuſia, made 
by water which the ſea repelled ; and in the ſame direc- 
tion, another, communicating with it ; then, mount Gal- 
leſus. Panormus, it is likely, was the general name of 
the whole haven, and comprized both the Sacred Port or 


that by which the temple ſtood, and the City-Port now the 


moraſs. The former is perhaps quite filled up. 


Prix mentions, that, in conſequence of the encroach- 


ments of the river on the ſea, the iſland Syrie was then 
ſeen in the middle of a plain, That iſland was, I ſuſpect, 
the rock of Aiaſaluck. 


C H A p. XXXVII. 


Of the temple of Diana — The idol — Account of it — The | 


prieſts, &c. — Self-manifſeftations of the goddeſs — An 
Epheſian decree — Remarks. — 


WE vould cloſe our account of Epheſus with the pre- 
ceding chapter, but the curious reader will aſk, what is 
become of the renowned temple of Diana? can a wonder 
of the world be vaniſhed, like à phantom, without leav- 
ing a trace behind? We would gladly give a ſatisfactory 
anſwer to ſuch. queries; but to our great regret, we 
ſearched for the ſite of this fabric to as little purpoſe as the 
. travellers, who have preceded us. 


Taz worſhip of the great goddeſs Diana had been * 


eſtabliſhed at Epheſus in à remote age. The Amazons, 
it is related, ſacrificed to her there, on their way to Attica 
in the time of 'Theſeus; and ſome writers affirmed, the 
image was firſt ſet up by them under a tree. The vulgar 
afterwards believed it fell down from Jupiter. It was 
never changed, though the e had. been reſtored ſeven 
times. 


Tus 


\ 
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Tuts idol, than which none was ever more ſplendidly 
enſhrined, has been deſcribed as of a middling ſize and 
witneſling its very great antiquity by the faſhion, in which 
it had been formed; having the feet cloſed. It was of 
wood, which ſome "had pronounced cedar, and others 
ebony. Mutianus, a noble Roman, who was the third 
time conſul in the year of our Lord ſeventy-five, affirmed 
from his own obſervation, that it was vine, and had many 
holes filled with nard to nouriſh and moiſten it, and to 
preſerve the cement. It was gorgeouſly apparelled ; the 
veſt embroidered with emblems and ſymbolical devices : 
and to prevent its tottering, a bar of metal, it is likely, of 
gold, was placed under each hand. A veil or curtain, 
which was drawn up from the floor to the ceiling, hid it 
from view, except while ſervice was performing i in the 


temple. 


THe prieſts of the ET were Eunuchs, and exceed- 
ingly reſpected by the people. The old inſtitutions re- 
uired, that virgins ſhould aſſiſt them in their office, but, 
in proceſs of time, theſe, as Strabo has remarked, were 
not all obſerved. The titles of ſome- inferior miniſters, 
it may be ſuppoſed, are recorded on the marble, which 
we found near the entrance of the valley. Theſe are the 
ſacred herald, the incenſer, the player on the flute at the 
libations, and the holy trumpeter. 


IT may be imagined, that many ſtories of the power 
and interpoſition of the goddeſs were current and believed 
at Epheſus. The moſt ſtriking evidence of the reality of 
her exiſtence, and of her regard for her ſuppliants, was 
probably furniſhed by her ſuppoſed manifeſtations of her- 
ſelf 1 in viſions. In the hiſtory of Maſſiliæ, now Marſeilles, 
it is related, that ſhe was ſeen by Ariſtarche, a lady of high 
rank, while ſleepinggand that ſhe commanded her to ac- 
company the Greek adventurers, by whom that city was 
founded. Metagenes, one of the architects of her temple 


at Epheſus, had invented a method of raiſing the vaſt 
; | ſtones 
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ſtones to the neceſſary height, but it did not ſucceed, fo 
well as was expected, with a marble of prodigious ſize, 
deſigned to be placed over the door-way. He was ex- 
ceſhvely troubled, and, weary of ruminating, fell aſleep, 
when he beheld the goddeſs, who bade him be comforted, 
ſhe had been his friend. The next day the ſtone was 
found to have ſettled, Nr from its own weight, as 
he wiſhed. | 


Nx Ax the path, after paſſing the aquæduct at Ainſa- 


lack, in our way from Smyrna, we met with a curious 
memorial of the importance of the goddeſs, and of the re- 
ſpe& paid to her. It is a decree of the Epheſians, in- 
. ſcribed on a ſlab of white marble, and may be thus tran- 
ſlated. To the Epheſian Diana. Inaſmuch as it is 
* notorious, that not only among the Epheſians, but 
&* alſo every where among the Greek nations, temples are 


* conſecrated to her, and ſacred portions ; and that ſhe is 


& ſet up, and has an altar dedicated to her, on account of 
« her plain manifeftations of herſelf ; and that beſides, the 
« greateſt token of the veneration paid her, a month is 
* called after her name; by us Artemiſion, by the Mace- 
r donians and other Greek nations, and in their cities, 


« Artemiſien; in which, general aſſemblies and Hiero-- 


* menia are celebrated, but not in the holy city, the nurſe 
c of its own, the Epheſian goddeſs : The people of Ephe- 


& ſus deeming it proper, that the whole month called by 
cc her name be ſacred and ſet apart to the goddeſs, have 


ce determined by this decree, that the obſervation of it by 
et them be altered. Therefore it is enacted, that in the 
© whole month Artemiſion the days be holy, and that no- 
© thing be attended to on them, but the yearly feaſtings, 
« and the Artemiſiac Panegyris, and the Hieromenia ; 
the entire month being ſacred to the goddeſs: for, from 
this improvement in her worſhip, our city ſhall receive 
e additional luſtre, and be permanent in its proſperity for 
ce ever.” The perſon who obtained this decree, appoint - 


ed games for themonth, augmented the prizes of the con- 
| tenders, 
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tenders, and erected ſtatues of thoſe who conquered, His 
name is not preſerved, but he was probably a Roman, as 
his kinſman, who provided this record, was named Lu- 
cius Phenius Fauſtus. The feaſt of Diana was reſorted 
to yearly by the Tonians, with their families, 


A PEOPLE convinced that the ſelf-manifeſtations of the 
geity before - mentioned were real, could not eaſily be 
turned to a religion, which did not pretend to a ſimilar or 
equal intercourſe with its divinity. And this perhaps is 
the true reaſon, why, in the early ages of chriſtianity, be- 
ſides the miraculous agency of the ſpirit in prophetic 
fits of extaſy, a belief of ſupernatural interpoſition 
by the Panagia or Virgin Mary, and by ſaints appearing in 
daily or nightly viſions, was encouraged and inculcated. 
It helped by its currency to procure and confirm the cre- 
dulous votary, to prevent or refute the cavil of the hea- 

then, to exalt the new religion, and to deprive the eſta- 
bliſhed of its ideal ſuperiority. The ſuperſtitions derived 
on the Greek church from this ſource, in a remote period, 
and ſtill continuing to flouriſh in it, would principally im- 
pede the progreſs of any, who ſhould endeavour to convert 
its members to the nakedneſs of reformed chriſtianity. 
Great is the Panagia would be the general cry ; and her 
ſelf-manifeſtations, like thoſe of Diana antiently, would 
even now be atteſted by many a reputable witneſs. By 


what arguments ſhall a people, filled with affectionate re- 


d for her, and feeling complacency from their convic- 
ion of her attention to them and of her power, be pre- 
vailed on to accept our rational proteſtantiſm in exchange 
for. their fancied, but ſatisfactory revelations? 
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CEA TP: XX 


The ſpot choſen for the temple of Diana — Skill of the archi 
' tefts — The new temple — Its magnificence — The Aſylum 
— The temple not in the city — Plundered — Its deſtruc- 


tion unnoticed — The ſuppoſed fite — A Sybilline prophecy. 


TH E reputation and the riches of their Diana had 
made the Epheſians deſirous to provide for her a magni- 
ficent temple. The fortunate diſcovery of marble in 
mount Prion gave them new vigour. 'The cities of Aſia, 
ſo general was the eſteem for the goddeſs, contributed 
largely; and Croeſus was at the expenſe of many of the 
columns. The ſpot choſen for it was a marſh, as moſt 
likely to preſerve the ſtructure free from gaps and uninjur- 
ed by earthquakes. The foundation was made with char- 
coal rammed, and with fleeces. The ſouterrain conſumed 
immenſe quantities of marble. The edifice was exalted 
on a baſement, with ten ſteps. The architects were 
Cteſiphon of Crete, and his ſon Metagenes, who were 
likewiſe authors of a treatiſe on the fabric. Demetrius a 
ſervant of Diana, and Peonius an Epheſian, were ſaid to 
have completed this work, which was two hundred and 
twenty years about. 


THe diſtance between the ſite of the temple and the 
quarries, did not exceed eight thouſand feet, and no riſ- 
ing intervened,” but the whole ſpace was level plain. 
Cteſiphon invented a curious machine, of which a deſerip- 
tion is preſerved in Vitruvius, for tranſporting the ſhafts 
of the columns ; fearing, if a carriage were laden with 
a ſtone ſo ponderous as each was, the wheels would ſink 
deep into the foil. Metagenes adapted his contrivance to 
convey the architraves. "Theſe were fo bulky, that the 

> "NF | raiſing 


2 Vitrov. I. x. e. vi. where far, millia paſſuum oo, read 
pedum, — Millis pedum quipque. I, x. c. xiv, or paſſus mille. 
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raiſing of any one of them to its place appeared a miracle. 
It was done by forming a gentle aſcent, higher than the 
columns, of baſkets filled with ſand, and emptying thoſe 
beneath, when the maſs was arrived; thus letting it 
gradually down upon the capitals. By this method the 
prodigious ſtone formerly mentioned was inſerted over the 
door-way. 


THrrs temple, which Xerxes ſpared, was ſet on fire by 
Heroſtratus, but the votaries of Diana proved ſo extra- 
vagant in their zeal, that ſhe was a gainer by his exploit. 
A new and more glorious fabric was begun ; and Alexander 
the Great, arriving at Epheſus, wiſhed to inſcribe it as 
the dedicator; and was willing, for that gratification, to 
defray the whole expenſe ; but the Epheſians declined 
accepting this magnificent offer. The architect then 
employed was the famous proje&or, who propoſed the 
forming mount Athos, when he had finiſhed, into a - 
ſtatue of this Ling: Fs; 


THE temple now erected was reckoned the firſt in 
Ionia for magnitude and riches. It was four hundred and 
twenty feet long, and two hundred and twenty broad. Of 
the columns, which were ſixty feet high, one hundred 
and twenty-ſeven were donations from kings. Thirty- 
ſix were carved ; and one of them, perhaps as a model, 
by Scopas. The order was Ionic, and it had eight 
columns in front. The folding-doors, or gates, had been 
continued four years in glue, and were made of cypreſs- 
wood, which had been treaſured up for four generations, 
highly poliſhed. Theſe were found by Mutianus as freſh 

and as beautiful four hundred years after, as when new. 
The ceiling was of cedar ; and the ſteps for aſcending the 
roof, of a ſingle ſtem of a vine, which witneſſed the du- 
rable nature of that wood. The whole altar was in a 
manner full of the works of Praxiteles. The offerings 
were ineſtimable, and among them was a picture by 
Apelles, repreſenting Alexander armed with thunder, for 


which he was paid twenty talents of gold.? The ſtruc- 
ture 


Above 38,750/, Engliſh. 
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ture was ſo wonderfully great in its compoſition, and ſo 
magnificently adorned, it appeated the work of beings 
more than human. The ſun, it is affirmed, beheld in 
his courſe no object of ſuperior excellence or worthier of 
admiration. 


THz temple of Diana had the privilege of an aſylum or 
ſanctuary before Alexander; but he extended it to a 
ſtadium or half a quarter of a mile. Afterwards Mithri- 
dates ſhot an arrow from the angle of the pediment, and 
bis boundary exceeded the ſtadium, but not much. Mark 
Antony, coming near him, enlarged it ſo as to compre- 
hend a portion of the city ; but that conceſſion proving 
inconvenient and dangerous, was annulled by Auguſtus 
Cæſar. 


We have mentioned before, that the diſtance of the 
temple from the quarries did not exceed eight thouſand 
feet, and that the whole way was entirely level. From the 
detail now given, it appears, that the temple was diſtinct 
from. the preſent city, and the diſtance may be inferred ; 
for Mark Antony allowing the ſanctuary to reach ſomewhat 
more than a ſtadium from it, a part of the city was com- 
prized within thoſe limits. It was, moreover, withour the 
Magneſian gate, which, I ſhould ſuppoſe, was that next 
Aiaſalück; and, in the ſecond century, was joined to the 
city by Damianus, a Sophiſt, who continued the way 
down to it through the Magneſian gate, by erecting a ſtoa 
or portico, of marble, a ſtadium in length ; which expen- 
- five work was inſcribed with the name of his wife, and 
intended to prevent the abſence of the miniſters; when it 
rained. He likewiſe dedicated a banqueting-room in the 
temple, as remarkable for its dimenſions, as its beauty. It 
was adorned with Phrygian marble, ſuch as had never 
been cut in the quarcies before. * 


THE 


* Templum Dianz complexi e diyerſis regionibus duo 
Selinuntes. Pliny, 


| 
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THe extreme ſanQity of the temple inſpired univerſal 
awe and reverence. It was for many ages a repoſitory of 
foreign and domeſtic treaſures. 'There property, whether 
public or private, was ſecure amid all revolutions. The 
civility of Xerxes was an example to ſubſequent conquer- 
ors, and the impiety of ſacrilege was not extended to the 
Epheſian goddeſs. But Nero was leſs polite. He remov- 
ed many coſtly offerings and images, and an immenſe 
quantity of filver and gold. It was again plundered by 
Goths from beyond the Danube, in the time of Gal- 
lienus ; * a party under Raſpa croſſing the Helleſpont, and 
ravaging the country, until compelled to retreat, when 
they carried off a prodigious booty. 


Tur deſtruction of ſo illuſtrious an edifice 1 to 


have been carefully recorded by contemporary hiſtorians. 


We may copjecure it followed the triumph of chriſtiani- 
ty. The Epheſian reformers, when authorized by the 
imperial edicts, rejoiced in the opportunity of inſulting 
Diana; and deemed it piety to demolifh the very ruin of 
her habitation. - Hence, perhaps, while the columns of 
the Corinthian temple have owed their preſervation to 
their bulk, thoſe of this fabric, with the vaſt architraves 
and all the maſſive materials, have periſhed and are con- 
ſumed. Though its ſtones were far more ponderous, and 
the heap larger beyond compariſon, the whole is vaniſh- 
ed we know not how or whither. An antient author has 
deſcribed it as ſtanding at the head of the port, and ſhin- 
ing as a meteor, We may add, that as ſuch too it has 


ſince diſappeared. - 


Ir has been ſuppoſed, that the ſouterrain by the moraſ 
or city-port,. with two pieces of antient wall, of ſquare 


ſtone, by one of which is the entrance to it, are reliques of 


the temple ; but that ſpot was nearly in the centre of the 
city of Lyſimachus ; and beſides, the temple was raiſed 
on a lofty bafement with ſteps. The edifice was deemed 
; ' a wonder, 

In the year of Chriſt 262. 
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2 wonder, not for its form, as at all uncommon ; but for 
the grandeur of its proportions, the excellence of its work- 
manſhip, and the magnificence of its decorations. The 
vaulted ſubſtructions by the ſtadium might, it is believed, 
furniſh an area correſponding better with this idea, and 
more ſuited to receive the mighty fabric ; which, how- 
ever, it has been ſhewn above was in the plain and diſ- 
tin, though not remote from the preſent city. 


A WRITER, Who lived toward the end of the ſecond 
century, has cited a Sibyl as foretelling, that, the earth 
opening and quaking, the temple of Diana would be 
ſwallowed, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, into the abyſs ; and 
Epheſus, lamenting and weeping by the river-banks, would 
enquire for it, then inhabited no more. If the authenti- 
city of the oracle were undiſputed, and the Sibyl acknow- 
leged a genuine propheteſs, we might infer from the viſi- 
ble condition of the place, the full accompliſhment of the 
whole prediction. We now ſeck in vain for the temple ; 
the city 1s proſtrate ; and the goddeſs gone. 
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Loops „ Ainfabick — bs Don ta Scala Nova — Of 8 — 
Of Oriygia — Tbe lomer way Changes + Of Scala 
Nova. . ö 28 he} 

AFTER ſtaying at Aiaſalück four days, we ſet out at 

half paſt ſeven in the morning, with a guide on an aſs, 

for Neapolis or Scala Nova, diſtant three hours. The 
plain was covered with mud and ſlime from the recent 
inundation. It produces corn, cotton, ſeſamus, and to- 
bacco; but in ſeveral places was ſwampy and overgrown 
with ruſhes and reeds. Flocks, and herds, and camels 
were feeding on it. We had Epheſus and the moraſs or 
port on our left hand, until we were oppoſite the ſquare 
tower, which has been mentioned as ſtanding on a pre- 
| We 


re n 


Wr came in an hour to the gap in Coriſſus, and left 
the plain behind; our courſe winding ſouth-eaſtward, 
and the caſtle of Aiaſalück bearing 10” north of eaſt. 
We ſoon had the back of Coriſſus on our left hand, with 
the exerior front of the city-wall, high in the air, on the 
ridge, which is ſteep and inacceſſible. On the mountain, 
between the gap and the ſea, are likewiſe traces of a wall. 
Before us was a pleaſant valley, in which is a Turkiſh 
burying-ground, and a nean ruinous aquæduct, with a 
village beyond it named Arviſia. The road approaches 
the aquæduct, and then becomes rough and rugged, lead- 
ing over the rock, in view of the ſea, of the mouth of the 
Cayſter, and of the extremity of the plain of Epheſus, into 
which a tract deſcends, croſſing a piece of wet low 
ground at the end of the mountain. We met a peaſant 
on an aſs laden with grapes, and purchaſed ſome of admi- 
rable flavour. +"! TE | 


GoinG on ſouthward, we paſſed under a fragment of 

a wall, which appears, from the earthen pipes in it, to 
have conveyed water acroſs the road from the mountain 
on our left, which had a channel ſtill in uſe, running a con- 
ſiderable way along its ſide. Near this remnant, on our 
right, were veſtiges of a ſmall town, Pygela or Phygela, 
upon a hill. There once was a temple of Diana Muny- 
chia, founded, as they related, by Agamemnon. He was 
ſaid to have touched at this place, in his voyage home- 
ward, and to have left behind ſome of his men, who were 
diſabled by rowing. The wine of Phygela is commended 
by Dioſcorides ; and its territory was now green with 
vines. We had remarked, that about Smyrna the leaves 
were decayed, or ſtripped by the camels and herds of 
goats, which. are admitted to browze after the vintage. 
We came ſoon after in fight of the ſea and of Scala Nova. 


In the Epheſian decree, inferted in a preceding chapter, 
the city is ſtiled, The Nurſe of her own Goddeſs. The 
local ſtory was, that Latona had been delivered of her in 


Ortygia, a beautifulgrove of trees of various kinds, chiefly 
cypreſles, 
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cypreſſes, near Epheſus; on the coaſt, a little up from the 
| ſea. This place was filled with ſhrines and images. A 
panegyris or general aſſembly was held there yearly ; 
and ſplendid entertainments were provided, and myſtic 
ſacrifices ſolemnized. The Cenchrius, probably a crook- 
ed river, ran through it; and above it was the mountain 
Solmiſſus, on which, it was fabled, the Curetes ſtood and 
rattled on their ſhields, to divert the attention of Juno. 


As the ſite of Ortygia is marked by a mountain and a 
river, we expected to diſcover-it without much difficulty 
and with that view preferred, in our ſecond j journey from 
Epheſus, the lower way to Scala Nova, going from the 
Gymnaſium, where we had pitched our tent, to the ex- 
tremity of the plain, and then along by the ſea, We 
came in ſight of the town ſooner than before, and turned 
into the road near Phygela, : a little beyond the broken wall, 
without meeting with any thing remarkable, 


Tux improved face of a country is perſtable! like hu- 
man beauty. Not only the birth- place of Diana and its 


ſanctity are forgotten, but the' globe and buildings, which | 


adorned it, appear no more : and, perhaps, as I have ſince 
ſuſpected, the land has encroached on the ſea, and the 
valley, in which Arviſia is, was once Ortygia. The 
houſes of Damianus, in the ſuburbs of the city, with the 
pleaſant plantations on his eſtate, and the artificial iſlands 
and portlets, which he made by the ſea-ſide, are, all now 
equally inviſible. ] 


Scara Nova is ſituated al a bay, on the BIN of 2 


hill, the houſes riſing one above another, intermixed with 
minarees and tall lender cypreſſes. A ſtreet, through 


Which we rode, was hung with goat-ſkins expoſed to dry, 


dyed of a moſt lively red. At one of the fountains 1s a 
ſarcophagus, uſed as a ciſtern. The port was filled with 
ſmall-craft, . . Before it is an old fortreſs on a rock or iſlet 
frequented, by gulls and ſea-mews; By the water-ſide-4 
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a large and good khan, at which we paſſed a night on 
our return. 'This place belonged antiently to the Ephe- 
fans, who W e it with the Samians for a town in 


Caria. 


WX ſhall conduct the reader to the 2 of Ionia 
with Caria, by the rout we purſued in our firſt Rees 
and then return again to Scala * 


S H. M 


Continue | our journey — Mount Mycale and Trogilium — 
A Suki — Paſs Priene — Perplexed in the plain. 


WE arrived at Scala Nova from Aiafalgck at about 
eleven in the morning, and drank coffee, while our men 
procured proviſions to carry with us. We mounted 
again at twenty minutes after twelve, and leaving an 
aquzduQ, with a road leading toward the ſea, on our 


right hand, paſſed over a broken cauſey to a village 


pleaſantly ſituated on a hill covered with vines, called 
Cornea. We had frequent views of the coaſt, and of the 
adjacent iſlands. Twenty minutes after, we ſtopped at 
a fountain of excellent water, by which 15a coffee-houfe, 
with a ſhady tree, where we dined. 


We went on at half ** three, and in ten minutes 
overlooked a beautiful cultivated plain, lying low beneath 
us. Beyond it was Mycale, a mountain, which has 
been deſcribed as woody and abounding in wild beaſts ; 
with the promontory, once called Trogilium, * which, 
running out into the ſea toward the north end of 
Ws, and meeting the promontory Poſidium, makes a 

W ſtrait 


„Before Trogilium was an iſlet of the ſame name. Pliny 


reckons three Trogiliz, Pſilon, The Naked ; Argennon, The 
en - Sandalion, The Sandal. See a Chart in Tournefort, v. 1. 


2 
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ſtrait only ſeven ſtadia or a mile, wanting half a quarter, 
wide. The city Samos was toward the fouth forty ſtadia 
or five miles from Trogilium. The paſſage from Trogi- 
lium to Sunium in Attica was ſixteen hundred ſtadia or 
two hundred miles. 


We met ſeveral ſtrings of ſlow, melancholy camels, and 
numerous flocks of goats. The hills were covered with 
a ſhort verdure from the late rains. Before us were lofty 
mountains. Entering within the range, we had Mycale 
on our right hand, and on- our left the termination of 
mount Pactyas, and of mount Meſſogis; the latter, which 
was once famous for wine, reaching hither from Celænæ 
in Phrygia, bounding the plain on the north-ſide of the ri- 
ver Mzander. As we advanced, the paſſage widened ; and 
we had on our right, a water-courſe. We diſcovered the 
dome of a moſque, with a minaretand a cypreſs-tree or two 
before us; and ten minutes after, came to Suki, a Turkiſh 
village. We were lodged 1 in a mean Caravanſera, with 
mud walls. 


Ix the morning it lightened and rained; with awful 
thunder, at intervals, on the mountain-tops, which were 
enveloped in fleecy clouds. We left the village at ſeven, 
and travelled along by the foot of Mycale, on the edge of 
a moſt extenſive plain, ſkirted round with mountains, My- 
cale roſe very high on our right-hand, appearing as a ſin- 
gle ridge, with many villages on its ſide. By the way 
were flowering ſhrubs, and we enjoyed the fragrance and 
dewy freſhneſs of ſpring in autumn. We came-in two 
hours and a half near Kelibeſh, where our guide was be- 
mired. From this place we afterwards examined the 


ruins of Samſon-kaleſi or Priene, which we now paſled . 


at half an hour after nine; and at a quarter before eleven 
turned flanting over the plain toward Palat or Miletus, 
which was in view. Behind us was a village named 
Aurtborgus, bearing 1 5= eaſt of north. 


Ovr guide had miſtaken his way, and led us on too 
far by the foot of Mycale. This occaſioned us much per- 
L plexity 
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plexity in the plain, where in twenty-five minutes we 
came to the water-courſe, which winds before Priene. 
The bed was wide, almoſt dry, and the banks ſteep. AFf- 
ter croſſing again and again, it ſtill continued to meet us, 
and to become more and more formidable, until we were 
quite at a loſs how to proceed, when fortunately we eſpi- 


ed ſome low huts made of reeds, and procured a peaſant 


to conduct us. He waded over, and informed us, this was 
called Cali-bech-oſmoc, The little River. The water ap- 


peared ſtagnant. After paſſing it ſix times in an hour and 


twenty minutes, we left it on the right-hand, and went on 
without farther obſtacle acroſs the plain, with the theatre 
of Miletus in view before us. At ten minutes after one 
we were ferried over the Mzander, now called Mendres, 
below it, in a triangular float, with a rope. 'The man was 
a black, and in his features ſtrongly reſembled a Satyr. 
The water was ſmooth, but muddy. 


c HAP. XLII. 


The theatre at Miletus — Inſcription on the wall — Other 
remains — The moſque, &c. — Modern hiflory of Miletus 


— Its antient greatneſs. 


MILETUS is à very mean place, but till called 
Palat or Palatia, The Palaces. The principal relic of its 
former magnificence is a ruined theatre, which is viſible 


_ afar off, and was a moſt capacious edifice, meaſuring four 


hundred and fifty-ſeven feet long. The external face of 
this vaſt fabric is marble, and the ſtones have a projec- 
tion near the upper edge, which, we ſurmiſed, might con- 
tribute to the raiſing them with facility. The proſce- 
nium or front has been removed. The ſeats ranged, as 
uſual, on the ſlope of the hill, and a few of them remain. 
The vaults, which ſupported the extremities, with the 
arches or avenues in the two wings, are conſtructed with 
fuch ſolidity, as not eafily to be demoliſhed. The en- 
trance of the vault or ſubſtruction, on the left- ſide, was 


filled up with foil ; but we examined that next the river; 


One 
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one of our Armenians going before us with a candle in a 
long paper lanthorn. The moment we had crept in, in- 
numerable large bats began flitting about us. The ſtench 
was hardly tolerable ; and the commotion of the air, join- 
ed to the apprehenſions of our attendant, threatened us 
with the loſs of our light. After we had got a conſidera- 
ble way in, we found the paſſage quite choked with dry 
filth, and returned back. «x 


Ox the ſide of the theatre next to the river is an inſcrip- 
tion in mean characters rudely cut, in which © The City 
Miletus is mentioned ſeven times. This is a monument 
of heretical chriſtianity. One Baſilides, who lived in the 
ſecond century, was the founder of an abſurd ſect called 
Baſilidians and Gnoſtics, the original proprietors of the 
many gems with ſtrange devices and inſcriptions, intend- 
ed to be worn as amulets or charms, with which the cabi- 
nets of the curious now abound. One of their idle tenets 
was, that the appellative © Jehovah” poſſeſſed ſignal vir- 
tue and efficacy, They expreſled it by the ſeven Greek 
vowels, which they tranſpoſed into a variety of combina- 
tions. The ſuperſtition appears to have prevailed in no 
ſmall degree at Miletus. In this remain the myſterious 
name is frequently repeated, and the deity fix times in- 
voked, © Holy Fehovah, preſerve the town of the Milefians 
ce and all the inhabitants.” The Archangels alſo are ſum- 
moned to be their guardians, and the whole city is made 
the author of theſe ſupplications ; from which, thus en- 
graved, it expected, as may be preſumed, to derive laſting 
proſperity, and a kind of taliſmanical protection. 


Fux whole ſite of the town, to a great extent, is ſpread 
with rubbiſh, and overrun with thickets. The veſtiges of 
the heathen city are pieces of wall, broken arches, and a 
few ſcattered pedeſtals and inſcriptions, a ſquare marble 
urn, and many wells. One of the pedeſtals has belonged 
to a ſtatue of the emperor Hadrian, who was a friend to 
the Mileſians, as appears from the titles of ſaviour and be- 
nefactor beſtowed on him. Another has ſupported the 
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emperor Severus, and has a long inſcription, with this cu- 
rious preamble, © The ſenate and people of the city of 


„ the Mileſians, the firſt ſettled in Tonia, and the mother 


« of many and great cities both in Pontus and Egypt, 
&© and in various other parts of the world.“ This lies 
among the buſhes behind the theatre. Near the ferry is 
a large lion ina couchant poſture, much injured; and in a 
Turkiſh burying-ground another. Theſe were placed on 
graves, or perhaps before a building for ornament. Some 
fragments of ordinary churches are interſperſed among the 
ruins z and traces remain of an old fortreſs erected upon 
the theatre, beneath which is a ſquare incloſure deſigned, 
it ſeems, as a ſtation for an armed party to diſpute or defend 
the paſſage of the river. Several piers of a mean aquæ- 
duct are ſtanding. The fountain named from Biblis, with 
the ſcene of the ſtories concerning her paſſion, was in the 
territory of Miletus. A marble quarry, if T miſtake not, 
is diſoernible on the mountain, which bounds the plain on 
the left hand, at a diſtance toward the ſea. 


Fon the number of forſaken moſques, it is evident, 
that Mahometaniſm has flouriſhed in its turn at Miletus. 
All theſe have been mean buildings and mere patch- work; 
but one, a noble and beautiful ſtructure of marble, is in 
uſe, and the dome, with a tall palm-tree or two, towers 
amid the cuins and ſome low flat-roofed cottages, inhabited 
by a very few Turkith families, the preſent citizens of Mi- 


letus, 


Tux hiſtory of this place, after the declenſion of the 
Greek empire, is very imperfect. The whole region has 
undergone frequent ravages from the Turks, while poſſeſ- 
ſed of the interior country, and intent on extending their 
conqueſts weſtward to. the ſhore. One Sultan in 11 75 ſent 
twenty thouſand men with orders to lay waſte the Roman 
provinces, and bring him ſea-water, ſand, and an oar. All 
the cities on the Mzander and on the coaſt were then 
ruined. Miletus was again deſtroyed toward the end of 


the thirteenth century by the conquering Othman. 
| MiLETUs 
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Mi1LETUS was once exceedingly powerful and illuſtri- 
. ous. Its early navigators extended its commerce to re- 
mote regions. The whole Euxine ſea, the Propontis, 
Egypt, and other countries, were frequented by its ſhips, 
and ſettled by its colonies. It boaſted a venerable band 
of memorable men, Hecatzus an early hiſtorian, and 
Thales the father of philoſophy. It withſtood Darius, 
and refuſed to admit Alexander. It has been tiled the 
metropolis and head of Ionia; the bulwark of Aſia ; chief 
in war and peace; mighty by ſea; the fertile mother, 
which had poured forth her ſons to every quarter, count- 
ing not fewer than ſeventy-five cities deſcended from her. 
It afterwards fell ſo low as to furniſh a proverbial ſaying, 
The Mileſians were once great”? but if we compare its 
antient glory, and that its ſubſequent humiliation, with its 


preſent ſtate, we may juſtly exclaim, Miletus, how much 


lower art thou now fallen ! 
eie XLII. 


The Aga of Suki — To Ura— To Branchide— Part Pamor- 
mus — A water — Ruin of the temple of Apollo Dich- 


mus — Other remains. 2 


WHILE we were employed on the theatre of Mile- 


tus, the Aga of Suki, ſon-in-law by marriage to Elez-Oglu, 


croſſed the plain towards us, attended by a conſiderable 
train of domeſtics and officers, their veſts and turbans of 
various and lively colours, mounted on long-tailed horſes 
with ſhowy trappings, and glittering furniture. He re- 
turned, after hawking, to Miletus; and we went to viſt 
him, with a preſent of coffee and ſugar; but were told that 
two favourite birds had flown away, and that he was vex- 
ed and tired. A couch was prepared for him beneath a 
ſhed made againſt a cottage and covered with green boughs 
to keep off the fun. He entered, as we were ſtanding 
by, and fell down on it to ſleep, without taking any no- 
tice of us. We rambled over the ruins, until he awoke, 
when we were again admitted. He was fitting on a car- 
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pet, croſs-legged, with a hooded falcon on his knee, and 


another, which he ſtroked often and careſſed, before him 


on a ſtand. Round about him were dogs and horfes. 
'The Armenian, who interpreted for us, offered him our 
firhman, but he ſaid, it was ſufficient that he knew our 
country, that the Engliſh and Turks were brethren. He 
examined our weapons with attention ; difcourſed on them 
and our apparel, expreſſed regret, that he was unable to 
entertain us ſo well, as he wiſhed ; and promiſed us a let- 
ter of recommendation to the Aga of Melaſſo. We were 
treated each with a pipe and diſh of coffee, after which, 
making our obeiſance, we retired, well pleaſed with his 
manly politeneſs and civility. In tht morning he ſent the 
letter, and a little old man, a 'Turk, who had been a camel- 
leader, and was well 7 with the roads, to be our 


28 


Wr ſet out at twenty minutes after eight for Ura, 
where we expected to find the ruins of a famous temple 
dedicated to Apollo Didymeus. It was at Branchidæ, 
which place was not far off from Miletus either by land 
or ſea. Near the city-gate, going thither, on the left- 
hand of the road, was once the monument of Neleus, a 
leader of the Ionians, and founder of Miletus. This was 
probably a barrow. We ſaw no traces of the city-wall. 
In half an hour the plain ended, and we came to a range 
of hills called antiently mount Latmus ; and ſoon after to 
a poor village of Greeks named AuQtui, where we ſtaid 
an hour to procure fowls, eggs, and other proviſions to be 
carried with us. At ten we had paſſed a heathy vale by 
the ſea, and then croſſing a high ridge, had in view ſome 
columns of the temple, which are yet ſtanding. The road 
was over the mountain among low ſhrubs, chiefly the ar- 
butus then laden with fruit, like ſtrawberries, large and 
tempting, but not wholſome ; the colour a lively red, the 
taſte luſcious and woody. Before us was a ſmall inlet or 
gulf on the north-ſide of the promontory Poſidium, on 
which _ temple is ſituated. We came to the head of it, 

and 
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and turning up into a valley, arrived about twelve at Ura, 
where are a few ſtraggling huts. 


A peaſant of Ura undertook to conduct us to the ruins, 
which are half an hour diſtant. We proceeded without 


diſmounting, and on a ſudden a wild bull, roaring, ruſh- — - 


ed out of a thicket, cloſe by the road, and made furiouſly 
at our guide. The man, who was before us on foot, turn- 
ing nimbly round ſome buſhes, eluded the attack. This 
terrible animal had for ſome time infeſted that diſtri, 


In deſcending from the mountain toward the gulf, I 
had remarked in the ſea ſomething white on the farther 
ſide ; and going afterwards to examine it, found the re- 
main of a circular pier belonging to the port, which was 
called Panormus. 'The ſtones, which are marble and 
about ſix feet in diameter, extend from near the ſhore; 
where are traces of buildings, probably houſes, overrun 
with thickets of myrtle, maſtic, and ever-greens, 


SOME water occurring fifteen minutes from Ura, and 
preſently becoming more conſiderable, I traced it to the 
gulf, which it enters at the head, after a very ſhort courſe, 
full and low. This was antiently ſuppoſed to have its 
ſource on mount Mycale, and to paſs the ſea in its way to 
Port Panormus, by which it emerged oppo. to Bran- 
chidæ. 


THe temple of Apollo was eighteen or twenty ſtadia, 
or about two miles and a half from the ſhore ; and one 
hundred and eighty or twenty-two miles and a half from 
Miletus, Ir is approached by a gentle aſcent, and ſeen 
afar off, the land toward the ſea lying flat and level. The 
memory of the pleaſure, which this ſpot afforded'me, will 
not be ſoon er eaſily eraſed. The columns yet entire are 
ſo exquiſitely fine, the marble maſs ſo vaſt and noble, that 
it is impoſſible perhaps toconceive greater beauty and ma- 
jeſty of ruin. At evening a large flock of goats, return- 
ing to the fold, their bells tinkling, ſpread over the heap, 


elunbing to browſe on the ſhrubs and trees growing be- 
_ tween 
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tween the huge ſtones. The whole maſs was illuminated 
by the declining ſun with a variety of rich tints, and caſt a 
very ſtrong ſhade. The fea, at a diſtance, was ſmooth 
and ſhining, bordered by a mountainous coaſt, with rocky 
iſlands. The picture was as delicious as ſtriking, A view 
of part of the heap, with plates of the architeQure of this 
glorious edifice, has been engraved and publiſhed at the 
expenſe of the ſociety of Dilettanti. 


Wr found among the ruins, which are extenſive, a 
plain ſtone ciſtern ; many marble ſarcophagi, ſome un- 
opened, and one in which was a thigh-bone, ſunk deep in 
earth; with five ſtatues, near each other, in a row, al- 
moſt buried. In the ſtubble of ſome Turkey wheat were 
a number of bee-hives, each a hollow trunk. of wood 
headed like a barrel, piled in a heap. An Armenian, who 
was with me, on our putting up a hare, to my ſurprize 
ſlunk away. This animal, as I was afterwards informed, 
is held in abomination by that 22 and the enn it 8 ac- 
counted an ill omen. 


C HA f. XLIV. 


| 4 the be temple — At Ura — Ienorance of the Turks — Their 


ui Continue our journey — The confines of 1 with 
Caria, 


THE temple 5 Apollo Bienen sos Teeming likely to 
detain us ſome time, we regretted the entire ſolitude of 
the ſpot, which obliged us to fix our quarters at Ura. 
Our Armenian cook, who tarried there with our baggage, 
ſent us proviſions ready dreſſed, and we dined under a 
ſhady tree by the ruins. Our, horſes were tied and feed- 
ing by us. Our camel-leader teſtified his benevolence and 
regard, by frequent tenders of his ſhort pipe, and of cof- 
fee, which he made unceaſingly, ſitting croſs. legged by a 
ſmall fire. The crows ſettled in large companies round 
about, and the partridge called i in the ſtubble. 
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Ar our return in the evening to Ura, we found two 
fires, with our kettles boiling, in the open air, amid the 
huts and thickets. A mat was ſpread for us on the ground 
by one of them. The Turks of Ura, about fourtcen in 
number, ſome with long beards, fitting croſs-legged, help- 
ed to complete the groteſque circle. We were lighted 
by the moon, then full, and ſhining in a blue cloudleſs 
ſky. The Turks ſmoaked, talked and drank coffee with 
great gravity, compoſure, and deliberation, One enter- 
tained us with playing on the Turkiſh guittar, and with 
uncouth ſinging. The thin-voiced women, curious to 


ſee us, glided as ghoſts acroſs the glades, in white, with , 


their faces muffled. The aſſemblage and the ſcene was 
uncommonly wild, and as ſolemn as ſavage, 


THE attention and knowledge of our gueſts was whol- 
ly confined to agriculture, their flocks and herds. 'They 
called the ruin of the temple anold caſtle, and we inferred 
from their anſwers to our inquiries about it, that the mag- 
nificence of the building had never excited in them one 
reflection, or indeed attracted their obſervation, even for 
a moment. Our diſcourſe, which was carried.on by in- 
terpreters not very expert in the Italian language, ſoon be- 
came languid and tireſome ;. and the faiigues of the day 
contributed to render repoſe and ſilence deſirable, 


Ws retired, after ſupper, to one of the huts, which 
was near the fire, and, like the reſt, reſembled a ſoldier's 
tent; being made with poles inclining, as the two ſides of 
a triangle, and thatched with ſtraw. It was barely a co- 
vering for three perſons lying on the ground. The furni- 
ture was a jar of ſalted olives, at the farther end. Our 
men flept round the fire, and watched ſome hours for an 
opportunity to ſhoot the bull, which twice came near the 
huts, allured by the cattle. He then changed his haunt, 
removing to a thicket at a diſtance, where we frequently 
faw him, ot heard him roar. The weather as yet was 
clear 
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clear and pleaſant, and the ſun powerful, We drooped 


with heat at noon, but at night experienced cold, and in 
the morning our thatch was dripping with wet, 


Tux diſorders, which began to prevail among us, re- 
quired a ſpeedy exchange of the thickets for ſome lodging 
leſs damp and chilly. We renewed our journey, after two 
entire days, with ſatisfaction; and leaving the temple at 
eleven, on a Friday, travelled nearly ſouth-eaſtward over 
low ſtoney land covered with tufts or buſhes. Before us 
was the mountain antiently called Grium, a craggy range, 
parallel to mount Latmus ; then ſtretching from the Mi- 
leſian territory eaſtward through ,Caria, as far as Euro- 
mus, which was on the ſea-coſt. 


AFTER croſſing the promontory we came to a deep bay, 
formerly called Sinus Baſilicus on the ſouth- ſide of Poſi- 
dium. The road for twenty minutes was on the beach. 
We tarried under a tree near a ſmall peninſula, on which 
was a hut or two, while our Turks performed the devo- 
tions cuſtomary on their ſabbath. We then entered be- 
tween the mountains, the boundary now, as we were told, 


of the Juriſdition of Elez-Oglu, and antiently of Ionia. 


Wir now return to Scala Nova or Neapolis. 


CH. AP. XI. v, 


Of the Ienians — Their panegyris — Panionium — 
Story of the city Helice. 


ON the arrival of the Ionian adventurers from the 
European continent, the people, which before poſſeſſed 
the country, retired or were expelled. The Carians, had 
fettled about Miletus,' Mycale, and Ephefus ; and the 
Leleges on the fide toward Phocea. Their ſepblchres and 
caſtles, with veſtiges of their towns, remained for many 


ages, and fome are perhaps even now extant. 
4h THE 
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Tur Ionian cities on the continent were, as has been 
mentioned, ten in number, not reckoning Smyrna. Theſe, 
with Chios and Samos, gloried in their name, and to pre- 
ſerve the memory of their common origin, to promote 
amity and concord, and to facilitate their union for mu- 
tual defence, when occaſion ſhould require, inſtituted a 
panegyris or General Aſſembly, in which their deputies or 
repreſentatives had power to propoſe and enact decrees, to 
debate and to determine on the intereſts of the community. 


THE place, where this famous council, called the Pa- 
nionian, met, was on the coaſt named Trogilia, three ſtadia 
or a quarter of a mile and a half, from the ſhore. It was 
a portion of mount Mycale named Panionium, fronting 
the north, in the territory of Priene, ſelected by the Ionic 
body, and conſecrated to Neptune Heliconius, to whom 
the cities jointly ſacrificed at the ſeaſon of the congreſs. 
Their victim was a bull, and if he lowed while dragging 
to the altar, it was deemed a good omen. 


Tux Prieneans, who were deſcended from the Ionians 
of Helice in Achaia, introduced the worſhip of this Deity. 
They petitioned their mother-city to tranſmit to them an 
image of him, and a plan of his temple, intending to erect 
one on the ſame model, but were refuſed. They then 
obtained from the Achzan community a decree in their 
tavour ; and, Helice not complying with it, Neptune, it 
1s related, grew angry, and in the following winter, that 
city was ſwallowed up by an inundation of the ſea and an 
earthquake. This event happened in the night, two years 
wefore the battle of Leuctra. The Achæans then deliver- 
ed to the Ionians the plan they had requeſted. A young 
man was appointed by the Prieneans to preſide at the rites 
as Sacrificing king Gnring the feſtival. 


CHAP. 
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AER... XLVL 


Set out from Scala Nova — Separate and loſe our way 
Benighted on mount Mycale — Goat-herds — To Changles 
— To Panionium — To Kelibeſb. 


IN going from Scala Nova toward Miletus, as related 
in a preceding chapter, we had in view on the right hand 
the coaſt called Trogilia and the promontory. We then 
paſſed Priene, that journey having for its principal object 
the temple of Apollo Didym&us. On our ſecond arrival 
at Scala Nova from Epheſus, we reſolved to proceed to 
Priene by C hanglee, or, as was ſuppoſed, Panionium. 
That village is diſtant about three hours from Scala Nova. 
We ſtopped at the khan, while our men purchaſed pro- 


viſions ; and ſet forward at four in the afternoon with a 


guide from the town, who put us into the road, which 
we have mentioned as leading toward the ſea, and then 
returned, 


Wr paſſed after deſcending to the water-fide, along the 
edge of the bay, and near a ruined caſtle on a hill in the 
plain. Our janizary was mounted on a free horſe, and 
we, to keep pace with him, ſeparated from our ſervants, 
who followed with our baggage behind. It was duſk, 
and Changlee — up from the ſea, eſcaped our obſerva- 
tion. We expected to arrive there every minute, and 
rode on, until we came to the foot of mount Mycale, and 
the beach was at an end. There, unfortunately, we diſ- 
covered a track with a gate before it, and went on, not 
doubting but the village was near. Steep ſucceeded ſtee 
the way ſlippery, uneven, often winding about vaſt chaſms, 
or cloſe by the brink of tremendous precipices, with the 
ſea rolling beneath. 


Wr were benighted, and perplexed, the track not be- 
ing diſtinguiſhable, though the moon began to ſhine. We 
diſmounted to lead our horſes, when the janizary, who 
was a fat bulky man, and diſtreſſed by the buſhes, which 

entangled 


W. 
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entangled in his long garments, hemoaned his ſituation in 
broken Italian with the mo ylaintive accents. We till 
perſevered, ſuffering now from thirſt even more than 
from fatigue, and at length heard the ſound of water in 


2 nook below us, when the moments ſeemed hours as we. 


deſcended to it. After this Heſhment, we puſhed on as 


well as we could, expecting o meet ſoon with ſome houſe , 


or village, and commiſerating our men and horſes em- 
broiled, as we conceived with our baggage on the moun- 
tain behind us. 


Az our two in the morning our whole attention was 
fixed by the barking of dogs, which, as we advanced, be- 
came exceedingly furious. Deceived by the light of the 
moon, we now fancied we could ſee a village, and were 
much mortified to find only a tation of poor goat-herds, 
without even a ſhed, and nothing tor our horſes to eat. 
They were lying wrapped in their thick capots or looſe 
coats, by ſome glimmering embers among the buſhes in a 
dale, under a ſpreading tree by the fold. They received 
us hoſpitably, heaping on freſh fewel, and producing Cai- 
mac or ſour curds, and coarſe bread, which they toaſted 
for us on the coals. We made a ſcanty meal fitting on 
the ground, lighted by the fire and by the moon ; after 
which, fleep ſuddenly overpowered me. On waking 1 
found my two companions by my ſide, ſharing in the com- 
fortable cover of the janizary's cloak, which he had care- 
fully ſpread over us. I was now much ſtruck with the 
wild appearance of the ſpot. The tree was hung with 
ruſtic utenſils ; the ſhe-goats in a pen, ſneezed, and bleat- 
ed, and ruſtled to and fro; the ſhrubs, by which our 
horſes ſtood, were leafleſs, and the earth bare ; a black 
caldron with milk was ſimmering over the fire; and a 
| figure more than ghaunt or ſavage, cloſe by us, ſtruggling 
on the ground with a kid, whoſe cars he had flit and was 
endeayouring to cauterize with a piece of red hot iron. 


Wux had now the mortification to hear, that our labour 
was fruitleſs, and that we muſt return the way we came, 
both 
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both we and our horſes faſting. We left the goat-herds, 
and found the track, which we had paſſed in the dark, 
tull of danger even by day. We conſumed near four 
hours on the mountain in going back. Deſcending from 
it to the beach we eſpied one of our Armenians, who was 
ſeeking us with a guide. They conducted us to Giaur- 
Changlee, : ſmall Greek village near a ſhallow ſtream. 
By the way vas a mean church, with a ruined inſcription 
in the portic2, We were welcomed by our men, who were 
waiting in great perplexity and anxiety at the houſe of the 
papas or prieſt, They had been out the whole night in 
queſt of us, diſcharging their guns and piſtols, hoping the 
report would reach us, but in vain, We reſted at Chan- 
glee the remainder of the day. | 
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THE next morning, April the ninth, it rained, but 
about ten we mounted, and leaving the bay on our lett 
hand, proceeded with a guide toward Mycale. We ſoon 
came to Turkiſh Changlee, which is ſeated higher up by 
a ſtream, then rapid and. turbid. I ſaw by the moſque 
an inſcription, which I wiſhed to copy, but was accidentally 
the laſt of our caravan ; and after our late adventure was 
cautious of ſeparating from the reſt. There, it 1s likely, 
was the ſite of Panionium, and of the temple of Nep- 
tune. The river was named the Gæſus or Geſſus, and 
entered the ſea on the coaſt called Trogilia. Two days 
before, the ſtream was inconſiderable, the mouth not wide, 


and croſſed by a bar of ſand. 


THe ſacred region Panionia ending, as we ſuppoſed, a 
broken pavement carried us over ſome roots of Mycale to 
a pleaſant valley, in which a water-courſe commences. 
Several copious rills deſcended from the ſides of the moun- 
tain, on which was an over-ſhot mill or two. The torrent 
' farther on had torn down the banks, which were ſteep, 
with corn ſtanding thick on the very brink. _ At a fountai!: 
by the way is a ſarcophagus with an inſcription. I could 
read only a couple of the lines. About two we came in 
ſight of Suki; and going on, came at five in the evening 
to Giaur-Kelibeſh, | CHAF. 
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G RN PN. 


At Kelibeſh — Zingari or Gypſies — Momen lamenting — 
Eafter — A phenomenon — Remark. 


GIAUR-KELIBESH is a ſmall village, inhabited, as 
the name imports, by Chriſtians or Greeks. It is ſituated 
on the eaſt-ſide of mount Mycale, the houſes riſing on a 
ſlope, and enjoying a fine view over the plain. The 
church is mean and was encompaſſed with graves. It ap- 
peared as a place recently ſettled. We were here not far 
from the ruins of Priene, on which we .employed ſome 
days, returning before ſunſet to Kelibeſh. 


DuriNnG our ſtay at the village, ſome of the vagrant 
people, called Atzincari or Zingari, the Gypſies of the 
Eaſt came thither with a couple of large apes, which, 
their maſters ſinging to them, performed a great variety 
of feats with extraordinary alertneſs, and dexterity not to 
be imagined, ſuch as raiſed highly our opinion of the do- 
cility and capacity of that ſagacious animal, 


ONE evening, coming from the ruins, we found an old 
woman fitting by the church on the grave of her daughter, 
who had been buried about two years. She wore a black 
veil, and pulling the ends alternately, bowed her head 
down to her boſom ; and at the ſame time lamented aloud, 
finging in an uniform diſmal cadence, with very few pauſes. 
She continued thus above an hour, when it grew dark, 
fulfilling a meaſure of tributary ſorrow, which the Greeks 
ſuperſtitiouſly believe to be acceptable and beneficial to 
the ſouls of the deceaſed. The next morning a man was 
interred, the wife following the body, tearing her long 
diſhevelled treſſes in agony, calling him her life, her love, 
demanding the reaſon of his leaving her; and expoſtulat- 
ing with him on his dying, in terms the moſt expreſſive 


of conjugal endearments and affection. 
| THE 
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Tur Greeks now celebrated Eaſter. A ſmall bier, 
prettily . decked with orange and citron-buds, jaſmine, 


flowers, and boughs, was placed in the church, with a 
Chriſt crucified rudely painted on board, for the body. 


We ſaw. it in the evening ; and before day-break were 
| ſuddenly awakened by the blaze and crackling of a large 


bonfire, with ſinging and ſhouting in honour of the Reſur- 
rection. They made us preſents of coloured eggs, and 
cakes of Eaſter- bread. Wu 


THE weather had been unſettled. The ſky was blue, 
but a wet, wintry north- wind {wept the clouds along the 
top of the range of Mycale. We were ſitting on the floor 
early one morning at breakfaſt, with the door, which was 
toward the mountain, open ; when wediſcovered a ſmall 
rainbow Juſt above the brow. The ſun was then peeping 
only over the oppoſite mountain, and, as it got higher, 
the arc widened and deſcended toward us; the cattle, 
feeding on the ſlope, being ſeen through it, tinged with 
its various colours as it paſſed down, and ſeeming in the 
bow. This phænomenon is probably not uncommon in 
the mountainous regions of Ionia and Greece. 


LeT us ſuppoſe a devout heathen one of our company, 
when this happened. On perceiving the bow deſcend, he 
would have fancied Iris was coming with a meſſage to the 
Farth from Jupiter Pluvius ; and if he had beheld the 
bow aſcend in like manner, which at ſome ſeaſons and in 
certain ſituations he might do, he would have confidently 

ounced, that the goddeſs had performed her errand, 
and was going back to heaven. 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 


The acropolis of Prien Deſcent fram it — Remains of the 
city—The wall and gate-ways—T aken by Bajazet. 


THE morning after we arrived at Kelibeſh, We ſet 
cout to ſurvey the ruins of Priene, with the Greek, at 
whoſe houſe we lodged, for our guide, He led us firſt 
to the acropolis or citadel, to which we aſcended through 
the village; the track bad, by breaks in the mountain 
and ſmall caſcades. We came in an hour on a ſummit 
of Mycale, flat, large, diſtin, and rough, with ſtunted 
trees and deſerted cottages, encircled, except toward the 
plain, by an antient wall of the maſonry called Pſeudiſo- 
domum. This has been repaired, and made tenable in a 
later age by additional out-works. A ſteep, high, naked 
rock riſes behind; and the area terminates before in a 
moſt abrupt and formidable precipice, from which, we 
looked down with wonder on the diminutive objects be- 
neath us, The maſſive heap of a temple below appeared 
to the naked Th but as chippings of marble. © 2 

A wIN DNG track leads down the precipice from the 
acropolis to the city. The way was familiar to our guide 
and a lad, his ſon, who was with us. We liſtened to 
their aſſurances, and enticed by a fair ſetting out, follow- 
ed them; but it ſoon became difficult and dangerous. The 
ſteps cut in the rock were narrow, the path frequently 
not wider than the body, and ſo ſteep as ſcarcely to al- 
low footing. The ſun ſhone full upon us, and was re- 
verberated by the rugged fide of the mountain, to which 
we leaned, avoiding as much as poſſible the frightful view 
of the abyſs beneath us, and ſhrinking from the brink.- 
The long continued deſcent made the whole frame qui- 
ver; and, looking up from the bottom, we were aſtoniſn- 
ed at what we. had done. We could diſcern no track, 
but the rock appeared quite perpendicular; and a ſoar- 


ing eagle was below the top of the precipice. At the 
M _ temple, 
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temple we were joined by our ſervants, who had led our 
horſes down on the ſide oppoſite to that which we aſcend- 
ed; and with them came the fat janizary, who had very 
_ wiſely fneaked off on perceiving our attention. 


Tx temple of Minerva Polias, though proſtrate, was 
4 remain of Ionian elegance and grandeur, too curious to 
be haſtily or ſlightly examined. An account of it, with 
a view and plates of the architecture, has been publiſhed 
at the expenſe of the Society of Dilettanti. When en- 


tire, it overlooked the city, which was ſeated on the ſide 


of the mountain, flat beneath flat, in gradation, to the 
edge of the plain. The areas are levelled, and the com- 
munication preſerved by ſteps cut in the flopes. Below 
the temple are broken columns, and pieces of marble, the 
remnants of edifices of the Tonic and Doric orders. 
Farther down is the ground-plat of the ſtadjum, by the 
city-wall. The area was narrow, and the ſeats ranged 
only. on the ſide facing the plain. In the mountain, on 
the left hand, going from the temple, is the receſs, with 
ſome veſtiges, of the theatre. Among the rubbiſh and 
ſcattered marbles is an inſcription, with a fragment or 
two, and ruins of churches, but no wells or moſques as 
at Miletus. The whole circuit of the wall of the city is 
ſtanding, beſides ſeveral portions within it, worthy of ad- 
miration for their ſolidity and beauty. It deſcends on each 
ſide of the precipice, and is the boundary next the plain. 


PRIE NE, not including the acropolis, had three gate- 
ways. One is toward Kelibeſh, and has without it vaults 
of ſepulchres. The entrance was not wide. A part of 

the arch, conſifting of a ſingle row of maſſive ſtones, till 
remains; but thoſe on which it reſts are ſo corroded by 
age, broken, or diſtorted, as to ſeem every moment ready 
to. yield and let down their load. A rugged way leads to 
a ſecond opening in the wall oppoſite to this, and as we 
gueſſed, about a mile from it; beyond which are likewiſe 
vaults of ſepulchres. Between theſe was a gate facing the 
plain; and on the left hand going out of it is a hole, re- 
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ſembling the mouth of an oven, in the ſide of a ſquare 
tower; and over it an inſcription in ſmall characters ex- 
ceedingly difficult to be read. It ſignifies, that a certain 
Cyprian, in his ſleep, had beheld Ceres and Proſerpine, 
arrayed in white; and that in three viſions they had en- 
Joined the worſhip of a hero, the guardian of the city, 
and pointed out the place, where in obedience to them he 
had erected the god. This was probably ſome local he- 
ro, whoſe little image was ſet in the wall, and whoſe 
name and memory have periſhed. 


— 


Tur modern hiſtory of Priene, as well as of Miletus, 
is very imperfect. It is now called Samſun and Samſun- 
kaleſi, which names ſeem not very recent. Samſun is 
among the places taken in 1391 by * whe ſubdu- 
ed all Ionia. 


CHAP. XI. IX. 


Mount Titanus —Rocks in the pain Be Ager e ü 


tangled on the mn at Myc. 


WE have mentioned in a preceding 3 that on 
Galleſus we ſaw the craggy tops of a diſtant mountain, 
which, being weather - worn, were of a whitiſh ſhining 
aſpect. Theſe continued long viſible in various parts ot 
the country, and often far remote. The antient name of 
that ridge was Titanus, and taken from the colour as re- 

ſembling chalk. Beneath it on the ſouth-ſide, by a lake, 
is. Bafi or Capoumoult, fix hours, as we were told, from 
Kelibeſh. The Greek our hoſt undertook to conduct us 
thither. 


Wr left the village on the fifteenth of April at ſeven 
in the morning. We found the torrent-bed, which 
occaſioned our perplexity in going to Miletus, leſs for- 
midable here, crofling it by a wooden bridge made for 
foot-paſſengers. It had received ſome water from the 
late rains, which had alſo flooded the plain at the foot 
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of the mountain. 'The air was ſharp; and ſnow, recent- 
ly fallen, gliſtened on the northern ſummits. About nine, 
we came to three diſtin, bare rocks, reſembhng iſlets 
of the Ægeéan ſea, but ſurrounded with land inſtead of 


water, On one is a village named Oſebaſha, and on the 


ſide next Priene is a very wide torrent-bed. 


Wr went on, and after half an hour were ſtopped by 
the Mæander. Here we were ferried over in a triangular 


float, with a rope, in two minutes and a half. The. 


ftream was broad, rapid, and muddy, but low within the 
banks, which were indented by the gradual ſinking of its 


ſurface. We aſcended the mountain, and enjoyed a de- 


licious view of the river, croſſing with mazy windings 
from the foot of mount Meſſogis, the northern boundary 
of the plain. 


We were informed at the ferry, that the road to Baff, 


diſtant from thence four hours, was bad. We met on it 


impaſſable. It lies over a branch of Titanus, which 
mountain is uncommonly rough and horrid, conſiſting of 
huge, fingle, irregular, and naked rocks piled together; 
Poiſed, as it were, on a point; or hanging dreadfully over 
the track; and interſperſed with low ſhrubs and ſtunted 
oaks. Our horſes ſuffered exceedingly, ſliding down, or 
jammed with their burthens, or violently forced from the 
road, and rolling over the ſteeps; and our men were much 
jaded witli loading and unloading them, and bruiſed by 
tranſporting our baggage on their ſhoulders at the narrow 
paſſes. 


W were benighted in this wild mountain, when we 
came to a ſtrait, where the difficulty ſeemed inſurmount- 
able. 'Three or four of us at length puſhed through; 
and leading our horſes into a vale beneath, committed 
them to the care of the janizary. We then joined our 
companions 1n diſtreſs, who were perplexed above; and, 


lighting 


a few camels, which carry their burthens high on their 
backs, or I ſhould have deſcribed it as only not abſolutely 
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” Sebting candles, began, all hands, to carry down our bag- 
gage piece-meal. The Greek atoned in ſome meaſure 
for bringing us this way by his laborious activity, in 
which he was equalled by our Swiſs; but the Armenians 
are a dull and heavy race. We pitched our tent near a 
tree, not far from a rill, on a green ſpot, Kan with 
brown, naked rocks. | 


Ove toil was renewed in the morning, but about 
noon we got clear from the mountain. When near Rafi, 
we entered a ſmall plain half-encircled with a bare ridge. 
This avenue had been barricaded. We pitched our tent 
ſoon after upon a pleaſant * area within the city- 
walls of Myus. 


CHAP. L. 


Of Mu. —The ſite and remains Graves, &c.—An ora- 
tory— Another — Ruined churches and monaſteries —Of 
Thymbria—Gnats and flies: 


THE ſtory of Mydis i is remarkable, but not ſingular. 
A town by Pergamum had ſuffered in the ſame manner. 
Myds originally was ſeated on a bay of the ſea, not large, 
but abounding in fiſh. Hence, this city was given to 
Themiſtocles to furniſh that article for his table. The 
bay changed into a lake, and became freſh. Myriads of 
gnats ſwarmed on-it, and the town was devoured, as it 
were, from the water. The Myuſians retired from this 
enemy to Miletus, carrying away all their moveables and 
the ſtatues of their gods. They were incorporated with 
the Mileſians, and ſacrificed, and gave their ſuffrage with 
them at the Panionian congreſs. A writer of the ſecond 
century relates, that nothing remained at Myũs in his 
time, but a temple of Bacchus of white ſtone or marble, 


Tas ſite of Mydtis is as romantic as its fortune was ex- 
traordinary. "The wall incloſes a oven of naked rocks 
rudely 
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tudely piled, of a dark diſmal hue, with precipices and 
vaſt hollows, from which perhaps ſtone has been cut. A 
few huts, inhabited by Turkiſh families, are of the ſame 
colour, and ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable. Beyond theſe, front- 
ing the lake, you find on the left hand a theatre hewn in 
the mountain, with ſome moſly remnants of the wall of 
the proſcenium; but the marble ſeats are removed. Be- 
tween the huts and the lake are ſeveral terraces with ſteps 
cut as at Priene. One, by which our tent ſtood, was a 
quadrangular area edged with marble fragments; and, we 
conjectured, it had been the Agora. By another were 
ſtones ornamented with ſhields of a circular form. But 
the principal and moſt conſpicuous ruin is the ſmall tem- 
ple of Bacchus, which is ſeated on an abrupt rock, with 
the front only, which is, toward the eaſt, acceſſible. The 
roof is deſtroyed. The cell is well-built, of ſmooth ſtone 
with a brown cruſt on it. The portico was in Antis. 
We meaſured ſome fragments of it, and regretted that any 
of the members were miſſing. It has been. uſed as a 
church, and the entrance walled up with patch-work. 
The marbles, which lie ſcattered about, the broken co- 
lumus, and mutilated ſtatues, all witneſs a remote antiqui- 
ty. We met with ſome inſcriptions, but not legible. 
The city-wall was conſtructed, like that at Epheſus, with 
ſquare towers, and is till ſtanding, except toward the wa- 
ter. It runs up the mountain-ſlope ſo far as to be in ſome 
places hardly diſcernible. 


WiTHOUT the city are the cemeteries of its early 
inhabitants; graves cut in the rock, of all ſizes ſuited to 
the human ſtature at different ages; with innumerable 
flat ſtones, which ſerved as lids. Some are yet covered, 
and many open, and, by the lake, filled -with water. 
The lids are over-grown with a ſhort, dry, brown moſs, 
their very aſpect evincing old age. We were ſhown one 
inſcription, cloſe by a ſmall hut in a narrow paſs of the 
mountain weſtward, on marble, in large characters. It 
records a ſon of Seleucus, who died young, and the af- 
fiction of his parents; concluding with a tender expoſ- 
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Sulation with them on the inefficacy and impropriety of 
their immoderate ſorrow. Nearer the city, among ſome 
trees, is a well with the baſe of a column perforated on 


the mouth. 


A couPLE of Turks, who undertook to ſhow us ſeme- 
thing extraordinary, conducted me, with one of my com- 
panions, up into the mountain on the eaſt-ſide of Mytis, 
on which are many traces of antient walls and towers. 
We climbed ſeveral rocks in the way; our guides, with 
bare feet, carrying their papouches or ſlippers in their 
hands. We came in about an hour to a large rock, 
which was ſcooped out, and had the infide painted with 
the hiſtory of Chriſt in compartments, and with heads of 
biſhops and ſaints. It is in one of the moſt wild and re- 
tired receſſes imaginable. Before the picture of the cru- 
cifixion was a heap of ſtones piled as an altar, and ſcraps 
of charcoal, which had been uſed in dm incenſe; 


with writing on the wall. 


Gomo back, I tarried with one of the Turks, while 
a ſhower fell, in a ſingle rock, hollowed out; with the 


door-way above the level of the ground. It ſtands diſtinct 


and tall. On the dome within, Chriſt was pourtrayed, 
and on the round beneath, the Panagia or Virgin, with 
ſaints. The figures are large, and at full length; the de- 


ſign and colouring ſuch as may be viewed with pleaſure. 


On the plaſter are inſcriptions painted, and faint from 


age. One, which I carefully copied, informs us, the ora- 


tory had been beautified for the ſake of the prayers and 
ſalvation of a certain ſub-deacon and his parents. Here 
ſeemed to have been a quarry. The brown rocks had 
graves on their tops, and the ſoft freſh turf between 


them was enamelled with Bowers. 


IT-may be inferred from the remnants of the monaſte- 
ries and churches, which are numerous, that Myiis was 
repeopled, when monkery ſpreading from Egypt, toward 


the end of the fourth century, overran the Greek and La- 
tin 
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tin empires. The lake abounding in large and fine fiſh,® 


afforded an article of diet not unimportant under a ritual, 
which enjoined frequent abſtinence from fleſh. It proba- 
bly contributed to render this place, what it appears to 
have been, a grand reſort of fanciful devotees and ſecluded 
hermits, a nurſery of ſaints, another Athos or holy mountain. 


"Ws were ſupplied with corn for our horſes and with 
proviſions from a village by the head of the lake; where 
are veſtiges of antient building. There probably was 
Thymbria, a village in Caria, within four ſtadia or half 
a mile of Mytis; by which was a Charonium or ſacred 
cave; one of thoſe which the antients ſuppoſed to commu- 
nicate with the infernal regions, and to be filled with the 
deadly vapours of lake Avernus. We purchaſed water 
from the huts in Myũs at a dear rate; and fiſh taken in 
the lake with a ſmall trident. 


THE old nuiſance of Myiis, gnats, ſwarmed already in 
the air, teaſing us exceedingly; and, toward the evening, 
the inſide of our tent was blackened with flies cluſtering 
round about the poles. One of our men, thinking to ex- 
pel and deſtroy them by a ſudden exploſion of gunpow- 
der, procured a momentary riddance, and ſet fire to the 
canvas in three or four places. 


CHAP LI. 


| The lake of Myiis An 115 —4 rock in the lake— Another 
iſlet — Another — Junction of the lake with the Mæander— 
Altars and niches, | 


THE lake of Myds is viſible both from Priene and 
Miletus. It is much longer than it is broad. The water 
is inſipid, and not drinkable. We obſerved the inbat 
here as at Smyrna; a breeze lightly ſkimming along the 
ſmooth furface, then ſpringing gently up, and increaſ- 
ing with the day; the waves agitated, and moving in re- 
gular progreſſion toward the ſhore. - On the edges and 
found about it are ſquare towers and ruinous caſtles, be- 

ſides 


r 
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® ſides one at Myus; ereQed in times of war or rapine, 
to ſecure and command the paſſes. 


THE lake has in it ſeveral rocky iflets. One, near 
Myus, is ſurrounded with an ordinary wall incloſing the 
ruin of a church. The water is ſo ſhallow, that we once 
waded. acroſs. It was choſen as the beſt point of view for 
a drawing of the city and mountain. Our ſervant found 
there the neſt of ſome water-fowl in a hole of the wall, 
filled with large eggs, ſpeckled with red. Among the 
rubbiſh was a marble with a ſepulchral inſcription, 
« Heraclides ſon of Sotades, Neocore, or Temp/e-Sweep- 
6 er, to Hecate.” This temple was perhaps by the 
Charonium near Thymbria. The .Neocori had the 
general care of the temples, to which they belonged ; 


and the office was accounted very honourable. It was EEE 


| ſometimes conferred on cities, and is found inſcribed 
among their titles. 


Low 1 the lake is n rock, which I viſited in a 
boat, or rather a few boards badly faſtened together. 
I had with me the Swiſs and one of the natives. It is 
joined to the continent by a low ſand-bank, and has a wall 
of deſpicable patch-work round it. Mount Titanus is 
the margin of the lake on that ſide. Our return to Myds 
was attended with ſome riſque. It was evening, our float 
ſlight, the gale ſtrong, and the fea rough. 


I was deſirous to go down the lake to its mouth. The 
inbat ſeemed regular, and it was expected would waft us 
pleaſantly back. We embarked in the morning in a large 
boat, but could procure no fail. We rowed to a pic- 
tureſque iſlet, beyond the rock, covered with ruins of a 
monaſtery, and found an inſcription in Greek over the 
door-way of the church, but the letters ſo diſguiſed by 
ligatures exceedingly complicated, that I could neither 
copy nor decypher it. On a couple of marbles in the 
wall is carved a double hatchet, and under it the name 
of the proprietor, © Jupiter of Labranda.” This deity 

2 was 
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was much worſhipped in Caria, to which province 
Mydus once belonged. We ſhall have occaſion, when we 
arrive at Mylaſa, to treat of him, and ſhall then explain 


his ſymbol, which occurs, not ſeldom, tothe antiquary, 
and eſpecially the medaliſt. 


Ou boat moved very heavily, but we tugged on from 
this iſlet to one in a line with it on the north ſide of the 
lake, overſpread likewife with rubbiſh. On the ſhore 
we found young tortoiſes, lively, but ſo ſmall, that we 
ſuppoſed they were juſt hatched from the eggs. The 
| fiſh roſe all around us, and the tops of the rocks above 
the ſurface of the water were covered with birds. We 
were amuſed with vaſt flights of fowl, _ of a ſpecies 
unknown to us. 


Tux Greek emperor Manuel lay near this lake with 
his army about the year 867. „His camp, ſays the 
« hiſtorian, *® was ſituated toward the mouths of the 
« Mzander. There an immenſe quantity of water iſſues 
C forth at the feet of the mountains, as it were the pro- 
« duce of a thouſand ſprings ; and ſpreading a deluge 


t over the adjacent country, at firſt compoſes a lake, 


4c and then going on cuts a deep bed and forms a river.“ 
We were now told that its junction with the Mzander is 


by a channel about half a mile long. The city of Myũs. 


had antiently an intercourſe by water with Miletus, and 
a communication with the ſea, from which a boat might 
Rill paſs up to it. 


Wr had obſerved at Myiis many ſmall ſquare niches 
cut ; and rocks, with ſteps to aſcend up to the top. Theſe 
places, it may be conjectured, were deſigned for the 
worſhip of the watry divinities; to receive propitiatory 
offerings, or votive tablets ; the memorials of real or 
imaginary perils and eſcapes ; the tribute of their ſuppli- 
ants diſtreſſed and relieved: in their Cn . 


2 the lake. 
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CA. LIL. 


1 diſcovery of Myits — To Merſenet — To Miletus — 
To Oranduick — The night — To Suki and Smyrna — 
* Remark on the Water-Courſe in the plain — Account 7 
a Journey in 1673 — Remarks on * 


WE were led unexpectedly to the diſcovery of Myũs 
in our firſt Journey, on the way to Miletus from Mylaſa 
in Caria. We had croſſed the mountain, and our guide, 
at the head of the lake, leaving the road to Miletus, 
which is on the oppoſite ſide, conducted us to Myüs. 
We diſmounted at the caſtle and took a curſory ſurvey of 
the ruins. It was evening before we had finiſhed, and 
too late to attempt reaching Miletus. 


Wy had conſumed our whole ſtore of proviſions, 
which conſiſted of a few hard eggs, ſome grapes and 
bread, on our arrival here. We now found we could 
procure neither corn for our horſes, nor any kind of food 
to allay our own hunger, which began to be importunate. 
We mounted, and went in queſt of a lodging, paſſing 
from village to village, and enquiring, in vain, for corn. 
At length we were benighted among the hills on the ſouth 
ſide of the lake, with jackalls howling round us. After 
ſome time we ſtopped at Merſenet, a village upon mount 

Latmus, which afforded us a diſh of boiled wheat, and 
ſome muſt of wine, with honey; but the quantity ſo 
ſmall, it rather pacified the preſent cravings of appetite 
than ſatisfied the ſtomach. Nothing remained for the 
morning, and both we and our horſes ſet out faſting. 


Taz way to Miletus, after deſcending the mountain, 
was by the lake to the plain. We had then the Mæander 
winding on our right, and mount Latmus bordering the 
level green on our left, both at a diſtance. Our courſe 
was 20m north of weſt, and in five hours we arrived the 


ſecond time at Miletus. 
Our 
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Ov lodging at this place before had been a ſmith's 
ſhop, in which we lay very roughly, ſtraitened for room, 
and peſtered exceedingly with gnats and other inſeQs. 
We had now no inclination to reſume it ; but reſolved, 
after reſting awhile, to go on to a village bearing north- 
eaſt from Miletus, diſtant three hours, called Oranduick. 
We ferried over the Mzander in the evening, and croſſ- 
ing the plain, were ſurrounded on the way by vaſt packs 
of jackalls, hunting in full cry. It was dark when we 
arrived, and were admitted into a mud-built hut, in 
which were ſeven or eight Turks. 


BEFORE we had been long at this place, we would 
gladly have exchanged for the ſhop at Miletus with all 
its inconveniences. The converſation, which paſſed 
among the Turks, gave room to apprehend bad purpoſes, 
and our men in general were very uneaſy. It thundered 
and lightened exceedingly at a diſtance ; but ſleeping in 
the air by a fire, about which ſome of them were ſitting, 
ſeemed to me preferable to heat and ſuſpected company 
within the hut. In a ſhort time, after a dead ſilence, 
the village-dogs began on a ſudden to bark, the cattle to 
low as if in diſtreſs, and the jackalls to howl ; a violent 
ruſh of wind had ſcattered away the embers of the fire, 
with my bed-cloaths, and rain was falling heavily in large 
drops. A flaſh of blue lightening directed me to the hut, 
which in an inſtant was crouded with our men and baggage, 
and almoſt as ſoon let in the wet on us. This ſtorm, 
however, had its uſe, as, by aſſembling us, it fruſtrated any 
evil intentions of the Turks. 


AFTER a moſt uncomfortable n ight, we mounted, at 
| ſeven in the morning, for Suki. Our courſe was nearly 
north by weſt, acroſs the middle of the plain, We left 
the rocks or knolls, which we obſerved in our way from 


Priene to the ferry, with Oſebaſhä, upon the right hand, 


and paſſed a wide water-courſe twice. The ſoil was 


flimy and ſfippery, and our guide, who was on a grey 
horſe, 
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horſe, like his rider, ſtricken m years, had a fall, but 
was not hurt. We arrived at Suki after ten, ſome in- 
diſpoſed from our late ſufferings, and the janizary com- 
plaining of an old rupture. We left the khan in the af- 
ternoon ; our little Turk, whom we had paid and diſ- 
miſſed, ſtanding in the road, and following us with good 
wiſhes, the effuſions of his gratitude and regard. We lay 
at Scala Nova, and the next night at Oſebanar beyond 
Aiaſalück. We were on horſeback again before day- 
break, and reached Smyrna in the evening, 


Is traverſing the plain back to Suki, as above related, 
the water-courſe, which embarraſſed us ſo much in go- 
ing to Miletus, did not occur. The concluſion was ob- 
vious, that it had been worn by torrents from mount 
Mycale. In this opinion I was afterwards confirmed by 


a view of it from the precipice of Priene. It is conti- 


nued from the valley, where, coming from Changlee, 
we obſerved the banks ſteep and torn, with corn ſtanding 


on the brink. The bed approaching Suki, is wide and 


ſhallow, the ground being hard. It then cuts the plain 
with many windings, its direction moſt ſtrait before 
Priene; and farther on, croſſes from near Mycale, 20m 
weſt of ſouth, its mazes very intricate ; and unites with 
the Mzander below Miletus, deepening as it advances, 


and ſwelled after nevy rains with rills from the ſides of 
the mountain. 


WHELER and Spon are indebted for the account 
which they have publiſhed of this region to a journey be- 
gun in June, 1673, by Dr. Pickering and ſome mer- 

| chants of Smyrna. Theſe travellers, quitting Changlee 
about four in the morning, gained the top of Mycale, on 
which they had an extenſive view, and one of them de- 
ſigned the mazes of the Mæander. They deſcended by 


a difficult and narrow track, and in two hours came into 


the plain, having left behind the remains of a caſtle. eaſt- 
ward. From Samſun or Priene, then a village at the foot 
of Mycale, they paſſed through. a large plain to the 


Mzander, 
* P. 267. 
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Mzander, called by the Turks Boiuc-Minder, or the 
Great Mæander, which they croſſed at a ferry, where it 
was about ſixteen fathom broad, and as many deep in 
the middle, as the man informed them, with the current 
very ſwift. About two hours after this, they arrived at 
Palatſha, where they pitched their tents on the banks of 


a large river, which, running through a great lake, | 


falls into the Mæander. 


Tux reader will obſerve, that theſe travellers croffed 
the river but once between Samſun and Palatſna. The 
ferry therefore was below the junction of the two beds. 
There the ſtream was called The Great Mæander, pro- 
bably to diſtinguiſh it, not, as has been ſuppoſed, from 
the Cayſter, which is remote,. but from the other, or 
Little River, which it receives. This they miſtook for 
the principal ſtream, being ignorant of the true Mzander, 
with which the lake of Myũs communicates, and which 
runs by Palatſha. This alſo lay beneath them, when on 
mount Mycale, and was ſeen diſtinctly, as in a chart. 
Their draughtſman delineated its turnings and windings 
for thoſe of the old and famous river; and its mazes, 
which helped to impoſe on them, prevented even the 
ſuſpicion of an error. 


CHAP. LI. 


The Mæander muddy — The bed — Its courſe to the lake — 
To the ſea — Change in the face of the region — Its 
antient geography — The iſlands before Miletus — The 
rocks of Oſebaſhi — Increaſe of land — tts progreſs un- 

noticed — Future encroachments. 


WE have devel mentioned the Mæander among the 
rivers of Aſia Minor, antiently noted for the production 
of new land. The ſtream, it was remarked, in paſſing 
through the ploughed grounds of Phrygia and Caria, 
collected much ſlime, and bringing it down contioually, 


added to the coaſt at its mouth. 
THE 


4 — 
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Tux Mæander was indictable for removing the ſoil 
when its margin tumbled in; and the perſon, who re- 
covered damages, was paid from the income of the fer- 
ries. The downfals were very frequent, and are ſup- 
poſed, with probability, to be the cauſe of the curvity 
of the bed; the earth carried away from one part lodging 
in another, and replacing the loſs ſuſtained on one ſide 
by adding to the oppoſite bank. 


Wr have deſcribed the ſtream as croſſing from near 
mount Meſſogis to the foot of Titanus oppoſite to Priene; 
and on that ſide it continues, running toward the mouth 
of the lake of Myiis. Probably the level of the inter- 
mediate plain determined it in that courſe ; the foil waſh- 
ed from Mycale, or ſupplied by the torrent, raiſing the 
ſurface there, and forbidding its approach. The cur- 
rent, repelled by the rocks of Oſebaſha, and contracted 
about the ferry, wore its preſent channel, while the mud 
was ſoft and yielding; and the bed, which we paſſed 
near them, was created from the ſame obſtruction, the 
water after floods running off there more forcibly, as 
meeting with more reſiſtance. 


Tur ger turns from the mouth of the lake, with 
many windings, through groves of tamariſk, toward 
Miletus; proceeding by the right wing of the theatre 
in mazes to the ſea, which is in view, and diſtant, as we 
computed, about eight miles; the plain ſmooth and level 
as a bowling-green, except certain knolls extant in it, 
near mid-way, before Miletus. One of theſe, the nor- 
thernmoſt, is ſeen diſtinct, as a hillock; and on a bigger is 
a village named Bautenau. In that part is the union of the 
watercourſe of Priene with the river, which winds ſouth 
of the hillock, and has on its margin, two or more miles 
beyond, a ſmall fortreſs. The extremity of the plain by 
the ſhore appeared, from the precipice of Priene, 
marſhy, or bare, and as mud. Such was the face of 
this region, when we ſaw it. How different from its 
aſpect, when the mountains were boundaries of a gulf, 
and Miletus, * and Priene, maritime cities 
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STRABO, a geographer, as exact as comprehenſive, 


whoſe volume is indeed an ineſtimable treaſure, will 
furniſh us, as it were, with a chart, enabling us to con- 
template this coaſt, as it exiſted toward the commence- 
ment of the chriſtian æra; before a famous ſophiſt affirm- 
ed of it, that the river had taken the ſea from the naviga- 
tor, and given it to the huſbandman to be divided into 
fields; that furrows were ſeen in the place of waves, and 
kids ſporting in the room of dolphins; and that inſtead of 


hearing the hoarſe mariner, you were delighted with 


the ſweet echo of the paſtoral pipe. 


 MitETVs had then four ports, one of them very 
capacious ; and before it was a cluſter of ſmall iſlands. 
Beyond Miletus, the coaſt winding, was a bay called the 
Latmian, from Latmus, the adjacent mountain. In this 
bay was © Heraclea under Latmus,” a ſmall town, once 
called Latmos, with a road for veſſels; and near that 

ce, after croſſing a rivulet, you was ſhown a cave, 
with the ſepulchre of Endymion. On this mountain, it 
was fabled, Luna caſt that hero and hunter into a pro- 
found ſleep, to have the pleaſure of ſaluting him. Af- 
ter Heraclea was Pyrrha, an inconſiderable town, the 
| diſtance between them by ſea about one hundred 
ſtadia or twelve miles and a half, From Miletus to 
Heraclea was a little more, coaſting the bay ; but from 
Miletus to Pyrrha, * in a ſtrait courſe was only thirty 
. I miles 

The Latin interpreter of Strabo has omitted the words 
From Miletus to Pyrrba. See ally Cellarius, p. 52. 

The Geographer, after mentioning — Pyrrha and 
Heraclea as inconſiderable towns, advertiſes his reader, that 
the compaſs of his work requires him not to dwell but on 

laces of note. This paſſage is groſsly miſtranſlated. The 
interpreter will frequently miſlead thoſe, who attend not to 
the original; and is, in this inſtance, the ſole cauſe wy 
Wheler, finding himſelf puzzled, ſuſpects Strabo to be leſs 
accurate in this portion of his work, than he pretends to be. 

The river running by the theatre of Miletus perplexed 
Wheler exceedingly. He ſuppoſes Miletus to have been 
Pyrcha, and Branchide to be Heraclea, Spon, with the 
ſame materials, ſupprefſes the mention of any difficulty ; and, 
on the authority of the inſcription on the theatre, oy 
ca 
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ſtadia or three miles and three quarters, ſo much longer 
was the voyage by the ſhore. From Pyrrha to the mouth 
of the Mæander were fifty ſtadia or fix miles and a quar- 
ter, the ground ſlimy and marſny. From thence you 
failed up to Myds “, thirty ſtadia, in ſkiffs, which plyed. 
After the mouth of the Mzander was the coaſt againſt 


p " ; - » „ - 
| * n * 


Tux principal iſland in the cluſter before Miletus was 
Lade. There, when invaded by Darius, the Ionians aſ- 
ſembled three hundred and ſixty triremes, and engaged his 
fleet of ſix hundred. The Mileſians had eighty ſhips, 
and formed the wing toward the eaſt. Next to them 
were the. Prienéans with twelve, and the Myuſians with 
three. The iſland was afterwards ſeized by Alexander; 
and, while he beſieged Miletus, was the ſtation of the 
Greek admiral, who blocked up the port. The Mileſtans, 
| Doro n 29164 21 eee 
calls the place Miletus, Cellarius prefers the opinion of Whe- 
ler. He cites-Strabs to prove,.the diſtince:betweeniMiletus 


and the mouth of the river waz C ſtadia ; agd abſerying,it 
only. X in Pliny, ſuppoſes the numeral C eech Bat the 
calculation from Strabo isiniperfeR and erroneous, the emet- 
dation of Pliny neither well founded nor neceſfary; and it hap- 


ns, that Spon is ſuperficially right, while. Cellarius wb 


heler is learnedly miſtake g.. 
It wereeaſy to enlarge on the errors of Cellarius in this part 
of hid work, and to reflect back the unmerited cenſüres, 
which: he beſtows on the antient writers, Who have treated on 
the 12 Se pages, 51, 52, 53. 4. ET: 
„We may with reaſon, wonder, that ſo obyious 2 clew. to 
theſe intticaties and ſeeming conttadictions, as that, we have 
given; hay hitherto eſcaped the modetn travellers, geographets, 
and annatators, in general; eſpecially as each claſi ptofe ſſes to 
take Strabq for their ſureſt guide or principal cbunſeh 
The diſtance between Miletus and Myũs, by water, ſeems 
to have been one hundred, and ten ſtadia or, thirteen, miles and 
t 
een do 9 sd o Won 14> mii . 
Ftom Miletus to Pyrrha 11 123 485 30 { 
From Pyrrha to the mouth of the Mæander 50. 
From thence to Myds - - - - 30 
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Aden he N abgut to. ſtorm. the city, tried to eſcape, 
me ig eite, ſome ſwimmupg.- on their buch ere, but 
were ipteccoptesd. ; only three hundred getting zo a ſteep 
ifet,.. which,they reſolved, to. defend. This. probably 
Was one by Lade · Two, near Miletus, called, Camelidz, 
The Camels, were among the lets conſiderable. A ſingle 
one, it 1% likely the northermaſt hillock, was called 
Aſtetig from Aſterius, whoſe ſkeleton, remarkable for its 
bite, was ſhown. there, . Herreigned, it is related, before 
the Ionic migration. By the Tragiz, probably mud- 
banks and ſhoals formed WG the river, were other illets, 


10 


90 Nama,” hk Pliny,: « has . 
*. the ſea, and joined them to the continept ; from 


„ Miletus, Dromiſcos and Perne; and Hy banda, once 


an land of Ionia, is no two hundred ſtadia, twenty- 
« ive miles, from the coaſt. 2 Nature in this diſtrict 
was the, Mrander, and the! iſlands here ſpebified. are 
perhaps the rocks of Oſebaſſia. The river has been, 4 
it were, the parent of its ownihed. 
"ot WYo noiniqe zl tig ehrt? inp IM ooDBYg Sd 7 
Tux bay, on which Burde owns 0 once co ſeared agel 
into 4 lake; "When the Ma ander, by lodging itte gt the 
mouth, had cyt off the ingreſs of the [ANNU The 
mountains were an obſtacle, or the Whole recefs would 
have been filled and converted inte a plain Their rills 
alſo ſupplied. the freſh. water, lich generateg the g gnats. 
"The lan d, grew. as it were, daily, and was continually 
—_— theifea farther from the lake. The mouth of 
the Mæander was then deen between Mizetus and Priene; 
and this dity hit a, ' wide Plain before, it, Afterwards it 
appr oached within ten, fladia or) a, mile andi a quar ter oi 
Miletus 3 and the bays above that city were rendered 
firm ground, The traveller; Who hall Hde Along the 
boot af mount Laniusg eaſtward from Mitetus,” will, | 
doubt not; Wiſtover the MT of Fleraclea; ; "and = rivuler 
may direct him even now to the cave of E ndymion. 
ye has Fram ee er this wu? "The ſpace 
| 51/7 501 nen 509 Of ke between 
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between Priene and Miletus was added, in no long time, 
to the continent. The ports of this city ceaſed to be 


navigable; and, by degrees, Lade and Aſteria, and the 


iſlets near them, were encircled with ſoil. Before this 
happened, the water-courſe of Priene entered the ſea, 
ſeparate from the ber. nie 


arp deprived by the Mzander of the principal 
advantages of its ſituation, experienced, with the cities 
its neighbours, a gradual decay, which will end in to- 
tal extinction, as it were, by a natural death after a 
lingering illneſs. The progreſs of the changes, as might 
be expected, were unattended to in the barbarous ages, 
as not ſudden; or unnoticed; as not important. But we 
are informed, that a place by the ſhore, here the river 
in the ninth century entered the fea, was. called The Gar- 
dens; and that the Greek emperor Manuel, finding the 
region well watered and beautiful to the eye, reſolved to 
refreſh his army there, and to en s nn 
the 'pſeaſures'of the e 1 8 zo bre fel 

'FrxoM the die tdb ones cſſeted,! e 7M Aer, 
that the Mæander will ſtill continue to encroach g that 
the recent earth, now ſoft, will harden; and the preſent 
marſhes be dry. The ſhore will in time protrude ſo far, 
that the promontories, which now ſhelter it, will che ſeen 
inland. It will unite with Samos, and in a ſeries of years 
extend to remoter iflatids, if the ſoil; while freſh and 
yielding, be not carried away by ſome current ſetting 
without the mountains. If this happen, it will be dif- 
tributed along the coaſt, or wafted elſewhere-in the tide, 
and form new plains. Some barren rock of the adjacent 
deep may be enriched” with a fertile domain, and other 
cities riſe and flouriſh from the bounty the Mæander. 
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0 H A. P. . 
2141 wy Ajot d. 
os Cario At Chuuxacleu e of the Tut comans— 
laſus—Remains of the city--The:ſepulchres— Inſcriptions 
ex marbles at x pri, pf continued. 
* 117 10 19 D 4 
92171 N a viading — we <a the * from 
* promontoty Poſidium, and the temple of Apollo, to the 
conſines of Ionia and Caria. We ſhall now purſue our 
n aver: _ — mountains. li In 


Wi ene mount 8 55 Abende by. a Affi 
an winding track. About five in the evening we arrived 
at Ghauzocleu, a village fronting a pleaſant bay, which 
is land- locked by the mountain. The ſituation is roman- 


tic, amid naked rocks, pine and olive- trees, the latter 


then laden with black fruit. Under the trees were ſeveral 
wells, and women paſſing to and fro with their faces muf- 
fled. Some children, who were gathered about a fire, on 
ſeeing us, ran away. The ,aga. entertained us very hoſ- 
pitably- We ſate on a carpet after the Turkiſh faſhion 
eroſs · legged, the table a large ſalver, on which the diſhes 
. were placed one at a time, and removed, in quick ſuc- 
ceſſion. We had been expoſed this day, without any 
ſhelter, to the ſun. An accidental fire had ſcorched the 
buſhes by the way, e their leaves, and the 

1 Was. Hare and er 5 
We 1 Sees \ horſeback again: at fon; in the. morn- 
ing, and after a feu minutes in a beautiful plain covered 
with vines. Some houſes were diſperſed in it. We then 
paſſed over huge mountains, branches of Grium, clothed 
with pines; and by immenſe precipices. The fire had 
laid waſte large tracts. At ten minutes after ten we. had 
in view ſeveral fine bays, and a plain full of booths, 
with the Turcomans fitting by the doors, under ſheds 
reſembling 
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reſembling porticoes; or by ſhady trees, ſurrounded with 
flocks of goats. We turned to the right, and riding by 
a well in the plain, and then along the ſhore, arrived at 
Iaſus, now called Aſſyn-kalefi, 

Tux laſians, a colony of Argives, and afterwards of 
Mileſians, inhabited a rocky iſlet lying near the conti- 
nent, to which. it is now united by a ſmall iſthmus. The 
city was only ten ſtadia or a mile and a quarter in Cir- 
cumference. It had a port, and was maintained by the 
ſea, which abounded in fiſh; its territory being rough and 
barren. Several ſtories were current, of their eagerneſs . 
to purchaſe that article, and one is recorded. A cithariſt 
or harper was diſplaying his ſkill, and the Iaſians were 
very attentive, until a ſale of fiſh was announced by the 
ſound of a bell. Immediately they all hurried away, ex- 
cept one perſon, who was hard of hearing. Sir, ſays the 
artiſt to him, I am indeed infinitely obliged to you for 
the hononr you do me, and for your love of harmony. 
Every body beſides left me on the ringing of the bell. 
How | he replied, has the bell rung? then, fir, your 
ſervant. 


Tux north fide of the rock of 2 7 is abrupt and in- 
acceſſible. The ſummit is occupied by a mean but ex» 
tenſive fortreſs. At the foot is a ſmall portion of flat 
ground. On that and on the acclivities, the houſes once 
food, within 2 narrow compaſs, . bounded by the city- 
wall, which was regular, ſolid, and handſome, This, 
which has been repaired in many places, now. incloſes 
rubbiſh, with remnants of ordinary buildings, and a few 
pieces of marble. Single pinks, with jonquils, grew 
among the thickets of maſtic ; and we ſprung ſome large 
covies of partridges, which feed on the berries. In the 
ſide of the rock is the theatre, fronting 60m caſt of north, 
with many rows of ſeats remaining, but covered with foil 
or enveloped in buſhes. On the left wing is an in- 
ſcription | in very large and well-formed characters rang 


ing in 2 long line, and recording certain donations to 
8 Bacchus 
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Bacchus and the people, Beneath, near the bottom, arc 
ſeveral ſtones inſcribed, but not legible, By the Iſthmus 
is the vaulted ſubſtruction of a conſiderable edifice; and 


on a jamb of the door-way ate decrees engraved in a 


fair character, but damaged, and black with ſmoke ; the 
entrance, which is leſſened by a pile of ſtones, ſerving 
as a chimney to a few Greeks, who inhabit the ruin. 
Oppoſite to the Iſthmus is a flat point running out into the 
ſea, with 4 ſmall ſquare fort at the extremity. 


Tat ſepulchres of the Tafians on the continent are 
oy numerous, ranging along above a mile on the ſlope 
of the mountain. They are built with a flaty ſtone, and 
perhaps were whitewaſhed, as their aſpect is now mean. 
They conſiſt moſtly of a ſingle camera or vault ; but one 
has 4 wall before it, and three chambers, which have 
been painted. Many of them have a ſmall ſquare ſtone 
over the entrance, inſcribed, but no longer legible. In 
examining thele, I found half of an inſcription, which was 
copied 1 in 167 3, and has been publiſhed incorrealy. This 
remnant was in a fair charaQer, on a tnarble lying on the 
rock. Below the ſepulchres are broken arches, and pieces 
of wall, among which is a maſſive ſarcophagus or two 
ſtanding on their baſements. 


A MARBLE by the Iſthmus WEL an Taſian, who was 
victorious at Olympia, and the firſt conqueror in the 
Capitoline games at Rome. We found there likewiſe a 
piece of inſcribed architrave, on which, when more en- 
tire, a ſtoa or portico, and. Diana Civica or the tutelary 
Goddeſs of the city, were mentioned. By a wall, which 
ſeerned the remnant of a fepulchre, is a long inſcription 
cloſely, but handſomely engraved on a flab of white mar- 
ble, in which the theatre is mentioned, with the Pry- 
tapeum,, and the temples of Jupiter and Diana. While 

was copy ing it, a Greek prieſt came, and diſplaced me 


ſomewhat roughly. 1 was then informed that was a 


church; and the one, the holy Table. I had given 


| offence: by fitting on it. The prieſt was wretchedly 


2 ignorant, 


engeren 
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ignorant, and among his other abſurdities, told me they 


had a tradition, that at the laſt day St. Paul will ciſe 
there, ſhewing the place with his foot. 


A Pol. cel from the iſland of Stanchio » 9 at agehet 
in the bay * With ſome ſmall-craft, which: Jade with. to- 
bacco, ſigs and cotton, the produce of. be: $941 TY. 
Theſe veſlels often carry ſtones away for ballaft. e 
had paid a, plaſter at, Scio for; leave to \tranfcribe three 
marbles, which lay on the ſhore, and were. Lranſported. 


* 4a * 4 


from this place, They, contained honoraty degrees made, 


by the Iafans.. One. i is of the age of Alexander the Greate: 1 


and remarkable for the extreme beauty of the chargAers, 
which were as finely deſigned and cut as any L. Se. aN 


Thele ſtones were rt of a ue 2 beſgre he ſenate- 
houſe, 5 


* 251 A 93 Niaommoa 
4+ 40 REY 41 £ 
On our r Kriel Dow, a 4 TY who lived in W ruin 
of a large ſepulchre by the Iſthmus, declared he was 
commanded to ſuffer nobody. to enter, Aſſyn-kaleſi with- 
out a written order from e Aga. of Melaſſo, to. whole 
diſtrict che caltle belonged. We offered to purchaſe his 
rmiſſion, but in vain. lle knew we were going to that 
city, and-was afraid to accept a bribe... After a ſhort ſtay, 
finding him inflexible, we contiqued our journey, end 


da + „%%% _ WF A ISS 


ſepulchre was then our abode, and we lay in it, nth 


ing, with the Greek family, the whole floor. We were 


guarded by two large and. fierce dogs, which ere con- 
tinually.) in motion round about, barking ſurioulty. at the 
jackalls, and then looking i in 41pon/us, with an attention 
as remarkable as ends 407 nes itumtt ins hin 
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7e e CY 3 P: =, 
Increaſe of land — Hilleck in a. plain == Booths of the Tur- 
comans—Site of Bargylia—Of Kindye — Of Caryanda— 
_ Arrive at Mylaſa — The Turkiſh play of the Farrit — 
Ou vijut to the Aga. * 


THE' frequent acceſſions of new land dork: the coaſt 
of Aſia Minor will often perplex the claſſical traveller, 
eſpectally if not aware of the alteration ; and will render 
him' ſuſpicious of the antient geographers, whom he con- 
ſults, as of falſe guides, on whom he cannot depend. 
The cities Iaſus and Bargylia were ſituated in the receſs 
of the ſame bay, which was called the Iaſian, or, more 
commonly the Bargylietic; yet I enquired for the latter, 
as a place on the . without obtgining any infor- 
ration, WI ©3 4 SHS os ee $i} 34> £145, eee 

WI loſſes the 6 Fe Lafus at half an Wour ids 
one, and aſcended a very high mountain, and at a quarter 
before three had in view beneath us an extenſive plain, in 
which was a Turkiſh village; and at the mountain- foot, 
a lake, which communicated with one oppoſite; and 
that, with the bay of laſus. Within, was a hillock, 
ceſembling one of =o One by Ofchaltl, with” ruins 
. 13 

Ws led our horſes + doit the bona by a ſteep track, 
on the left hand, into a field, in which the talks of 
Turkey wheat were ſtanding ; and leaving behind us the 
diſtant ſummits of mount Titanus, came, at twenty 
minutes after three, to a level green occupied by Tur- 
comans. Their flocks and cattle were feeding round the 
ſcattered booths; and cotton recently gathered ſrom the 
pods was expoſed on the ground to dry, or on the tops of 
the ſheds, which are flat and covered with boughs. Be- 

yond 


we, 
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yond theſe we paſſed a wide water-courſe ; ; and had the 
hillock again in view through an opening on the right hand. 


I wisn to have my omiſſions ſupplied as well as my 
errors corrected, and therefore recommend this hillock to 
the notice of future travellers into theſe countries. 1 
have no doubt, but there was the ſite of Bargylia, and 
there a receſs of the bay, ſince converted into a plain, 
which 1 is almoſt incloſed with mountains. 


Tus laſians had a famous ſtatue of Veſta, which, it 


was the general belief, neither rain nor hail wopld touch, 
though ſtanding in the open air. A temple of Diana 
near Bargylia was ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed and treat- 
ed with like reverence by ſhowers or falling ſnow. It 

was at a 14 1. named Kindye. ü 


Ar r ER Bargylia on the coat was Myndus and Hali- 
carnaſſus ; and between Bargylia and Myndus was the 
lake Caryanda, with an iſland in it and a town, the birth- 
place of Scylax, a very antient geographer. The tra- 
veller, who ſhall examine the coaſt of Caria, will diſ- 
cover Caryanda, it is believed, encompaſſed in like 
manner with * Am and in a lie 2 


THREE inland cities of Caria are recorded as worthy 

notice, Mylaſa, Stratonicea, and Alabanda. Our road 
to the former place lay now between mountains, branches 
of Grium, and cultivated vales, The ſun had ſet when 
we arrived, and the khan was ſhut. A Swiſs, who has 
been mentioned more than once, happened to be there, 
and looking out at a window, ſaw our hats; and ſome 
Greek or Armenian merchants of Smyrna, whom he in- 
formed that we were Franks, prevailed on the keeper. to 
open the gate, though the khan was full. The Swiſs had 
been in London, and had ſerved in an Engliſh privateer in 
the war with France. He was now, after many adven- 
tures, with an Hungarian, an itinerant quackdoctor. The 
Bazar or market was cloſed, and we were diſtreſſed for 
food. 
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food. He preſently killed. and dreſſed for us a couple of 
fowls, and the merchants permitted us to partake of their 
apartment, in which we all flept on the floor, as many 
as it could contain. 


Tux merchants bad free accefs to the Aga as traders, 


and the Hungarian, as his phyſician, We delivered to 


them the letter from the Aga, of Suki, to be . to 
him, and in the morning went to pay our viſit. He was 
fond of the national and warlike diverſion called th Farrit, 
and we found him, though 1 in a bad ſtate of health, engaged 
in this violent exerciſe, with ſeveral Turks of diſtinction, 
in a large area or court before his houſe, The beauty 
and traQability of the horſes, which had very rich trap- 
pings, was as ſurprizing as the agility and addreſs of the 
riders. They were gallopping from all ſides at once with 
a confuſed regularity; throwing at each other the Jarrit, 
or blunted Dart; and recovering it from the ground, at 
full ſpeed, with amazing dexterity, The muſic ſounded, 
and pune, when any one . filled the air. 


Wi lia gallery * the 3 and other 
ſpectators, until the game ended. We were then in- 


troduced into a ſpacious apartment, with a ſopha, on 


which the Aga was ſitting, croſs- legged, the Mufti and a 
Turk or-two on his right hand, his officers and attend- 
arts ſtanding in a row, filent and reſpectful. He was a 
comely perſan with, a. black beard. We made our obei- 
ſance, as uſual, putting the right hand to the left breaſt, 
and inclining the head; and taking our places on the 
ſopha, produced our firbman. The Aga, on receiving it, 
kilſed and laid it to his forehead, and then gave it to be 
read. We were entertained, each with a pipe ready 
lighted, a ſpoonful of ſweet - meat put into our mouths, 
and a cup of, coffee ; after which we retired with full 
W to epi our time at Mylaſg as we pleaſed. 


CHAP, 
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C H A P. EVI. 


Of Myldſa — The teniple of Auguſtus — A column — Of 
"Enthydemus An arch or gate. cuay — Other remains — 
A ſepulebre— One cut in the rock — EB of Jupiter 
Of the double-batcher.. 


MVLASA or Mylaſſa was the capital of Hecatomnus, 
king of Caria, and father of Mauſolus. It has been de- 
ſcribed as ſituated by a very fertile plain, with a mountain 
riſing above it, in which was a quarry of very fine-white 
marble. This, being near, was..exceedingly convenient 
in building, and had contributed greatly to the beauty of 
the city, 'which, it is ſaid, if any, was handſomely adorn- 
ed with publicedifices, with ſtoas or porticoes and tem- 
ples. The latter were ſo numerous, that a certain muſician 
entering the àgofa or market- place, as if to make pro- 
clamation, began, ginſtead of (vi Ane] Hear ye People, 
with (Aue New) Hear ye Temples. The founders of the city 
were cenſured us inconſiderate in placing it beneath a 
ſteep precipice, by which-it was commanded. Under the 
Romans, it was a free city; Its - diſtance from the ſea, 
where neateſt, or from Phyſcus oppoſite: the iſland of 
Rhodes, was eighty ſtadia or ten miles. It is commonly 
called Melaſſo, and is ſtill a large place. The houſes are 
numerous, but chiefly of plaſter and mean, with trees 
interſperſed. © The air is accounted bad; and ſcor- 
pions abound as antiently; entering often at the doors 
and windows, and lurking in the rooms. The plain is 
ſurrounded by loſty mountains, and cultivated; but was 
now parched and bare, except ſome ſpots green with the 
tobacco plant, u hich was in flower, and pleaſing to the 
e ren a W NEW 
-- Our firſt enquiry was for the temple, erected, about 
twelve years before the chriſtian ætra, by the people of 


Mylaſa to ren and the goddeſs Rome; which was 
| ſtanding 
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ſtanding not many years ago. We were ſhown the baſe- 
ment, which remains; and were informed, the ruin had 
been demoliſhed, and a new moſque, which we ſaw on 
the mountain-ſide, above the town, raiſed with the mar- 
ble. The houſe of a Turk occupying the ſite, we em- 
ployed the Hungarian to treat with him for admiſſion ; 
but he affirmed we could ſee nothing; and added, that 
there was his Haram or the apartment of his women, 
which was an obſtacle not to be ſurmounted. It had ſix 

columns in front, and che whole number had been twen- 


ty-two. 


ON the hill, and not far from the baſement of the 
temple, is a column, of the Corinthian order, ſtanding, 
with a flat-roofed cottage, upon a piece of ſolid wall, It 
has ſupported a ſtatue ; and on the ſhaft is an inſcription. 
«© The people have erected Menander, ſon of Ouliades, 
“ ſon of Euthydemus, a benefactor to his country, and 
c deſcended from benefaQtors.” The Turk, who lived 
in the cottage, readily permitted a ladder to be placed on 
the terrace for meaſuring the capital, which was done 
as expeditiouſly as poſſible, but not before we were in- 
formed, that ſeveral of the inhabitants murmured, be- 


cauſe their houſes were overlooked. Beſides this, two 


fluted columns, of the Ionic order, remained not many 
years ſince. 


| »Eurnvpzuy s, the anceſtor of Menander, was con- 
temporary with Auguſtus Cæſar. He was of an illuſtrious 
family, and poſſeſſed an ample patrimony, He was 
eloquent, .and not only great in his own country, but re- 
ſpected as the firſt perſon of Aſia Minor, His power 
was ſo advantageous to the city, that, if it ſavoured of 
tyranny, the odium was overcome by its utility. Hy- 
breas concluded an oration, with telling him, he was a 
neceſſary evil. This demagogue, who ſucceeded Euthy- 
demus, had inherited only a mule and its driver, employ- 
ed then, as many now 101 in bringing wood from the 


mountains for 27 1 
ee 
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- BENEATH the hill, on the eaſt fide of the town, is 
an arch or gate-way of marble, of the Corinthian order. 
On the key-ſtone of the exterior front, which is caſtward, 
we obſerved a double-hatchet, as on the two marbles 
near Myds. Tr was with difficulty we procured ladders 
to reach the top; and ſome were broken, before we 
could find three ſufficiently long and ſtrong for our pur- 
poſe. The going up, when theſe were united, was not 
without danger. The aga had expreſſed ſome wonder 
at our employment,” as deſcribed to him; and ſeeing 
one of my companions on the arch, from a window of 
"his houſe, which was oppoſite, pronounced him, as we 
were told, a brave fellow, but without brains. We de- 
fred him to accept our umbrella, on his ſending to pur- 
chaſe it for a pr eſent to a lady of his Harim, who was 
going into the country. By the arch was a fountain, to 
which women came with earthen pitchers for water, and 
with their faces x1 45 


Ws ſaw a ale. marble pavement, with . A 
theatre; near the Corinthian column. Toward the cen- 
tre of tlie town, wie obſerved a ſmall pool of water, and 
by it the maſſive” arches of ſome public edifice. In the 
court of the aga's houſe, was an altar much ornamented. 
We found an altar likewiſe in the ſtreets, and a pedeſtal 
or two half buried, with pieces of antient wall. Round 
the town are ranges of broken columns, the remnants 
of porticoes; now, with rubbiſh, bounding the vineyards. 
A large portion of the plain is covered with ſcattered 
fragments, and with piers of ordinary aquæducts; be- 
ſides inſcriptions, moſtly ruined and illegible. Some al- 
A a en to Hecatomnus, ive been diſcovered. | 

As our a quarter of a mile from the town is a pol 

chre, * of the ſpecies called by the antients, Diſtæga or 
*Doulle-roofed. It conſiſted of two ſquare rooms. In the 
Jower, which has a door-way, were 2 the urns 
with 


* See a fimilar edifice in Mountfaucon. t. 5. Tab. 27, F 
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with the aſhes of the deceaſed. In the, upper, the re- 
lations and friends ſolemnized the anniverſary of the 
funeral, and performed ſtated rites, , A. hole made 
through the floor was deſigned for pouring libations of 
honey, milk, or wine, with which it was uſual to gratify 
the manes, or ſpirits. The roof is remarkable for its 
conſtruction, but two ſtones are wantipg, and ſome diſ- 
torted. lt is ſupported by pillars of the Corinthian or- 
der, fluted, ſome of which, haye ſuffered from violence, 
being bewn near the baſes, - with a view to deſtroy the 
fabric, for the iron and materials. 'The ſhafts are not 


circular, but elliptical ; * and in the angular columns 


ſquare, , The reaſon is, the ſides, which are now open, 
were cloſed with marble pannels ; and that form was 
neceſſary to give them a due projection. The infide has 
been Painted blue. This ſtructure is the firſt object, as 
you approach from Iaſus, and ſtands by the road. The 
entrance was on the farther ſide, the 9 to it pro- 
bably by: a 4 of ſteps, 3 N and removed. 


Ron's * from- this 0 2 turning from 
Mylaſa, weſtward, Iqu have, the moyntain. on the right 
band; and come, in about an hour, to another ſepulchre. 
This is cut in the rock, high up in the ſide, near the top, 
and difficult, of agceſs. Within the door -w ay on each ſide 
is a ſeat or bench; on which, it is likely, the urns were 
placed; and beyond is a, ſmaller camera t arched room. 
Over. the entrance, without, is caryed. in baſſo relie vo a 
facade; two Tuſcan pillarz between "tap, pilaſters, with 
an entablature and. pedimzent, and a door... The ſlope of 
the mountain has been. covered with innumerable ſepul- 
chrey,.. In this, the Swiſs, 35 he told us, had perſevered, 
digging for three nights, hoping to find ſome 88 


Wk % in ] wor o ns & T1. 


Jorirxg, called by. a local name, Hologo or Hogoas, 
bad in the city 3 temple, an, which reef a well of ſea- 


water, 


* Sce a column deſcribed. 25 Gngular by Tournefort. p. 339- 
See Pocock. p. 56. 
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water. 1 ſtiled ne had alſo a 1 which 
was common to the Carians, and Lydians, and Myſians, 
as the ſame people This. was not in the town, but had 
once a village near it. On a ſteep abrupt rock, in ſight 
from My laſa, ſouthward, and diſlaut an hour and three 
quarters, croſſing the plain, is à ruined town called 
Paitſhin, and & caſtle, which-was repaired, - as a ſtropg- 
hold againſt Soley Bey, and ſtill had in it a fe cn. 
Part of the wall of this fortreſs ſtands on a flight of mar- 
ble ſteps,' which probably /haye:-belonged to the latter 
temple. Near it are many deſerted moſques and build- 
ings, and a ruined chutch ſtilb uſed by the Greeks) The 
ſite of the former temple might perhaps be cher if 
Ty e rr . in the town for its well. 
f 10 N offt-s Datteln ren „einc tz bois 
Tur MyliGans were” ee "NPR of the famous 
Jupiter-// of Labranda. /Thejogaterway, ..onq which his 


ſymbol, a double-hatchet, lis carved,- was probably that 


leading td his temple, which: was at a diſtance:fromthe 
city. The god often ogcurs on cmedals, holding? the 
hatchet ? Hercules, it is related, killed the Amazon 
Hippolyte, and gave this, her weapon, to Oniphale, 
queen of Lydia. From her it deſcended ta the kings 
ber ſocceſſors, and was uſed as an enſign of royalty. 
Candaules delivered” it, to be carried by one of his 
officers. Arſelis, with auxiliaries from Mylaſa; joining 
Gyges, when he revolted, ſlew / Candaules aud the 
hatchet - bearer, and returned into Caria laden wit ſpoils. 
He made à ſtatue of AY PEST and SO the- hatchet in 


his hand! 200 14) ben 1 £ 1 3h; 
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"CHAP. "VIE" 


To + Blas — b of ee I 15e — 
Mount Taurus — Temples of Heeate and Jupiter — In- 
ſcriptions— Introduction of * and _ into 02-45, 4 


. b 00 eie 


T HE engen preparing to W Mylaſs,” a6d 
telling us, we ſhould find ruins at -Efki-hiffar, where 


they ſhould ſtop nett, we agreed to accompany them to 
that place, diſtant ſit hours eaſtward. We croſſed the 
plain, with a long train of mules carrying their goods 


and ſervants, and aſcended a mountain of veined marble, 


when the-track became very ſteep and rough, winding by 


vaſt precipices. The flopes! were covered with large 
pines, many ſcorched or fallen, and ſomme'then on fire. 
The conflagration, we have before mentioned, had ex- 
tended at into the country, ſpreading wide, as driven 
on end directed by the wind. About mid-way we alight- 
ed to refreſh, near a clear murmuring brook, ſhaded; by 
pines and plane- trees. Iu the vales farther bn, were 
ſtalks of Turkey wheat, with camels feeding; and booths 
off the Turcomans. A ſhepherd, whom we met in a 
narrow pals; was armed and followed by'tws dogs, and 
theſe by his flock. We ſaw ſome of the Turdomans,” the 
women with boots on, and one carrying a gun; and their 
children leading camels . After; travelling an hour and an 
half, Mylaſa bore north-weſt ; and on our return, we 


had the plain in view in about four hours. 


Esxki-Hiss Ax, once Stratonicea, is a ſmall village; 
the houſes ſcattered among woody hills, environed 
by huge mountains; one of which, toward the 
ſouth-weſt, has its ſummit as white as chalk. It 


is watered by a limpid and lively rill, with caſcades. 


The ſite is ſtrewed with marble fragments. Some 
- ME | ſhafts 
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ſhafts of columns are ſtanding, ſingle; and one with the 
capital on it. By a cottage we found two, with a pilaſ- 
ter, ſupporting an entablature, but enveloped in thick 
vines and trees. In the fide of a hill is a theatre, with 
the ſeats and ruins of the proſcenium, among which are 
pedeſtals of ſtatues z one inſcribed, and recording a-citi> 
zen of great merit and magnificence. Above it is @ mar- 
ble heap; and the whole building is overgroun with moſt, 
buſhes, and trees. Without the village, on the oppoſite 
ſide, are broken arches, with plecgs of maſſi ve wall, and 
ſarcophagi. One of theſe: is very large, and double, or 
intended for two bodies. Several alrars with inſcriptions 
remain, once placed in the ſepulchres. The inhabitants 
were very civil to us; and the Greeks, ſome = ws 


went about with us, as 5 inquiſitive as nn, 


N was a colony af, 3 as 
named from Stratonice, the wife of Antiochus Soter. 
The Seleucidæ or kings had adorned it with ſumptuous 
ſtructures; and it was a free city under the Romans. 
Hadrian is ſaid to ha ve re- ediſied and named it Hadriano- 
polis; and the remnants of architecture in general ſavour- 
red of this emperor and of Antoninus, whoſe name occur 
ed on a piece of aichitrave, much more thanes en 
e e bes o | 985 


Ta 5 round about 1 are branches 
of Taurus, which beginning in Caria and Lycia, and be- 
coming exceedingly wide and lofty, extends eaſtward from 
the coaſt oppoſite Rhodes, to the extremities of India and 
Scythia, dividing the continent of Alia into two parts. 
The ſame mountain ſpreads in Caria to the river 
Mzander. Beſides the city above mentioned a ſmall 


town is on record, called Stratonicea by Taurus. 


Tur Stratonictans had two temples in their territory; 
one of Hecate, at Lagina in the way to Epheſus from 
Phyſcus, very famous, * by multitudes of people 


at 
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at the yearly congreſſes; the other of Jupiter, tiled 
Chiryſavreus or with the golden fword, which was near the 
city, and common to all the Carians; who, as well as 
the Jonians, met at ſtated times to ſacrifice, and to deli- 
berate on their affairs. This aſſembly was named the 
Chryſabrean ſyſtem or body, and was compoſed of vil- 
lages 4 the greater number giving the cities, to which 
they belonged, precedence in voting. The Stratoniceans, 
when the ſunctuaries were reformed under Tiberius Cæ- 
ſar, produced before the Roman ſenate; by their deputies, 
the decrees of Julius and Auguſtus Cæſar, confirming to 
Jupiter" and Hecate * privilege of . AA 1101 
2244 
WX 1 Jupiter Cheyſareus * twice on 
one ſtone; and in the wall of a ſpacious court before the 
houſe of the aga was an inſcription * relating to both 
deities The -preamble deelares, that the city in many 
great and Taſting dangers had been preſerved by theſe its 
2 s chat their ſtatues in the ſenate-houſe fur- 
e oll -glaring evidence of their divine power, 
e d preſence; that 'crouds ſacrificed and burned 
r16enſe before them, ſupplicating or returning thanks, and 
reſtffying"their' religious voneration of them; the ſenate 
therefore decrees, that thirty boys,” of good families, be 
choſen to go daily two and two in proceſſion, with their 
oyernors, to the Tenate-houſe, all dreſſed in white, 
crowned with live, and bearing each à branch in their 
hands,” wich 75 cithariſt and herald, to fi ing a hymn, t6 
e by Sofander. The ſtove 1 is in two pieces, 


9 O43 On ai; Ty 28 


late age. In the 
ments; ; and near_it an altar, And many marbles emboſſed 
with round ſhields. This Aga was polite and affable be- 
yond any Turk we had ſeen. His Haram was impene- 


rable;1or as e were told, would haye afforded us ſeve- 
n ett ni 1e 183 
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We have mentioned the tobacco-plant, as growing in 
the plain of Mylaſa: Here the leaves were now gather- 
ed, and hanging in ſtrings againſt the walls of the cotta- 
ges to dry. The uſe of it and of coffee has been prohibit- 


ed under ſome Sultans. "The ſmoaking it, now ſo unver- 


ſal, was in 1610 a novel practice even at Conſtantinople ;* 
where a Turk had been recently led about the ftreets in 
deriſion, with a pipe thruſt through his noſe, as a/puniſh- 
ment, to deter others from following his example. The 
'Turks were then ſtrangers to the plant, and content to 
purchaſe the refuſe of the *ngliſh market, not underſtand- 
ing the commodity. The knowlege of coffee and of its 

virtues was imported from Arabia; and by the Turkiſh 
account, the firſt coffee-houſe was eſtabliſhed. at t Conſtan- 
tinople in 1554. 


FxoM the traveller, who has remarked the inexperi- 
ence of the Turks in the American weed, we learn, that 
the Engliſh were then unacquainted with” the oriental 
berry. , He deſcribes the Turks as ſitting in houſes reſem- 
bling taverns, ſipping a drink called coffa, in little china 
diſhes, as hot as they could endure, black as ſoot, and taſt- 
ing not much unlike it. To this deſcription of coffee he 
ſubjoins, Why not the black broth of the Lacedzmo- 
ce nians?ꝰ à queſtion, I believe, hitherto unanſwered. I 
ſhall reply to it, that for making their black broth, the 
cook was furniſhed with ſalt and vinegar, and bid to pro- 
cure what was wanting from a victim. This, 1 it has been 
conjectured, was blood. The epicure will not lament, 
that the entire recipe has not ern us. 


* Sandys, 
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Med g, LVIII. 


— Ahle to Ln — To Mendelet — 4 1 — An 
ntient town — Of Labranda and the temple of Jupiter — 
— — The mountain — Re-enter Ionia. 


2 


THE month of Ottober » was now almoſt at an end. 
'The nights, to which, our men were often expoſed with- 
out any cover, grew cold; and our Janizary was ill. We 
found it neceſſary to haſten to our winter quarters. We 
engaged the Swiſs, whom we met at Mylaſa on our re- 
turn to the khan, i in our ſervice; pleaſed with his activi- 
ty and intrepidity ; and purchaſed a horſe to carry him. 
We paſſed the firſt niglit, after leaving We in the ſe- 
pulchre at Iaſus. 


- ON, the: way from Iaſus to Mendeler, which is diſtant 
four hours,.and three from Mylaſa, we left the level green, 
with the booths of, the Turcomans mentioned before, on 
gur right-hand; and riding northward, through ſtubble 
of Turkey wheat, came in an hour to a beautiful and ex- 
tenſixe plain covered with vines, olive and fig- trees, and 
flocks and herds feeding; and ſkirted by mountains with 

villages. We croſſed it by a winding road, with the country- 

houſe, of the aga of Mylaſa on our right-hand ; and paſ- 
ſing 2 village called Iakli, unexpected diſcovered the 
ſolemn ruin of a temple ; ; but, as it was duſk, we continu- 
ed our journey to Mendelet, which was an hour farther 
an. The merchants, our late companions, had given us a 
letter to ſome Armenians, who kindly admitted us to par- 
take in their apartment in 5 khan. | 


Wx returned in the morning to the ruin. The tem- 
ple was of the Corinthian order, ſixteen columns, with 
part of their entablature ſtanding; the cell and roof de- 
moliſhed. It is in a nook or receſs ; the front, which is to- 
ward the eaſt, cloſe by the mountain- foot; the back and 
one ſide overlooking the plain. The ſtile of the architec- 

ture 


2 
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ture is noble, and made us regret, that fome members, 
and, in particular, the angle of the cornice, were wanting. 
Its marbles have been melted away, as it were piece- meal, 
in the furnaces for making lime, which are ſtill in uſe, 
cloſe by the ruin. | 


A TowN has ranged with the temple on the north. 
The wall beginning near it, makes a circuit on the hill, 
and deſcends on the ſide toward Mendelet. The thickets, 
which have overrun the ſite, are almoſt impenetrable, and 
prevented my purſuing it to the top, but the lower por- 
tion may eaſily be traced. It had ſquare towers at inter- 
vals, and was of a ſimilar conſtruction with the wall at 
Epheſus. Within it, is a theatre cut in the rock, with 
ſome ſeats remaining. In the vineyards beneath are broken 
columns and marble fragments; and in one, behind the 
temple, two maſly ſarcophagi carved with feſtoons and 
heads; the lids on, and a hole made by force in their ſides. 
They are raiſed on a pediment, and, as you approach, 
appear like two piers of a gate-way. Beyond the temple 
are alſo ſome ruins of ſepulchres. I was much diſappoint- 
ed in finding no inſcriptions to inform us of the name of 
this deſerted place; which from its poſition on a moun- 
tain by the way-ſide, and its diſtance from Mylaſa, I am 
inclined to believe was Labranda. 


LABRANDA, according to Strabo, was a village ſeated 
on a mountain in the road from Alabanda to Mylaſa. The 
temple was antient, and the image of wood. This was 
ſtiled The Military Jupiter, and was worſhipped by the 
people all round. The way was paved near ſixty-eight 
ſtadia * or eight miles and a half, as far as Mylaſa, and 
called Sacred from the victims and proceſſions, which 
paſſed on it. The prieſthood of the temple was'confer- 

| ' 07: tied 


* Zlian |. x11, c. 30. makes the diſtance of the temple 0 
ſtadia or eight miles and three-quarters; and relates that in ĩt 


was a clear fountain with tame fiſh, which wore golden neck- 


laces and ear-rings. 


. _Q— I 
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red on the moſt illuſtrious of the citizens, and was an of- 
fice held for life. 


Tux ruin of this temple co-incides with the deſcrip- 
tion of it given by the geographer. The fabric tottering 
with age was, it ſeems, after his time gradually renewed, 
and chiefly by the contributions of the Stephanephori, or 
high-prieſts. For on ſeven columns is an inſcription, 


which may be thus tranſlated, * Leo Quintus, fon of 
„Leo, when Stephanephorus, gave this column, as he 


cc had promiſed, with the baſe and capital.” And the 
following inſcription is repeated on five or more of the 
columns, with ſome variation as to the length of the lines, 


and the ligatures of the letters, © Menecrates, ſon of Me- 


ic necrates, chief phyſician of the city, when Stephane- 
ce phorus, gave this column, with the baſe and capital; 
« 'Tryphzna his daughter, herſelf likewiſe Stephanepho- 
« rus and Gymnaſiarch, having provided it.” From the 
form of certain characters in the latter inſcriptions, it may 
be inferred, that Leo was the earlier benefaQor. 


Wx were viſited here every evening by a flock of goats 
and their keeper. I aſcended the acclivity of the moun- 
tain by the temple, and from the ſummit had an extenſive 
view of the plain toward Mylaſa. It was green with the 
cotton-plant and with vines. I would have tarried to en- 
joy this proſpect, which was delicious, but was much an- 


noyed with thick ſmoke ; a fire, either accidental, or de- 


ſigned to conſume the herbage, ſpreading along the ſide 
of the mountain, crackling, and ſeeming to threaten, un- 
leſs I haſtened away, to intercept my retreat. 


Wu the Carians and Ionians revolted from Darius, 
they retired after a defeat by the river Marſyas to Labran- 
da, to the large and holy grove of plane-trees, where they 
were joined by other troops and by the Mileſians. The 
diſtance between Mendelet and Miletus is reckoned nine 
Hours. On the way thither we diſcovered Myds as has 

KIT ICY INN ie | 2. been 
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been related. Our courſe from Mendelet was twenty- 
five minutes north of weſt, with the ſummits of Titanus 
in view before us. We alighted after two hours, it be- 
ing duſk, at Tariſmanli, a village near the end of the 
plain, and waited beneath ſome trees until our men could 
procure us a place to lodge in, when a ſudden guſt of 
wind carried away one of our hats into a deep well. In 
the morning we aſcended the mountain by a winding track 
ſhaded with pines, myrtle and fragrant ſhrubs. We en- 
Joyed on it a fine view of the plain, which we then left 
in our rear. The road was rough and narrow to Bafi, 

where we arrived in an hour. Beyond it we paſſed an 
old caſtle on a hill, and ſoon after had the lake with Ufa 
Bafi or Myũs in fight. The reader may recolle& that we 
found near this city, marbles, which mention Jupiter of 
Labranda. Our journey rom thence to ie has been 


already related. 


4 
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Leave 22 — The mountain by Mendelet — Sources of a 

river — At Carpuſeli — Sepulchres and a fladium — 

Other remains — Alabanda — The Wnt — The 
Mæander. | | 


THE merchants, to whom we were recommended at 
Mendelet, informed us that Carpuſeli was a place which 
afforded many antiquities. In our ſecond tour, we agreed 
to go thi.her from Myiis. We ſet out on the eighteenth 
of April in the evening, and, after riding an hour and a 
half by the head of the lake, pitched our tent for the night 
under a ſpreading tree by a ſtream. Here we were fere-, 
naded in a diſagreeable manner; frogs croaking, as it were, 
in chorus; owls hooting ; jackalls in troops howling ; ; 


and the village-dogs barking. 
In 


— — — —— — — 


1 
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Ix the morning we again entered the plain mentioned 
in the preceding chapter; and croſſing it near the end, 


came to the foot of the mountain, and began aſcending 


with Mendelet on our right-hand; the track, as may be 


conjectured, that once leading from Alabanda by Labran- 
da to Mylaſa. It winded northward by a ſmall river 
with fiſh, the water forming caſcades, and turning an over- 


ſhot mill or two in its way down to the lake. We had 


remarked ſome mountains as conſiſting of variegated mar- 


ble; this ſeemed entirely ſpar, the duſt ſhining as ſilver. 
- On the ſides are furnaces for working iron. Near the top 


we found a Turk ſitting on the ground, while his horſe 


Was ſeeding, by a ſpring, under a tree. 


Ix deſcending on the oppoſite ſide of the mountain, we 
paſſed ſome Turkiſh graves, which had each a bough of 
— ſtuck at the head and feet. Beyond theſe were 
the ſources of a river, probably that once called the Har- 
paſus, pellucid, and many in number. We pitched our 
tent on a brow by a Turkiſh village, after a very labori- 


aus tide of ten hours. 


Wr wete on den es again between ſix and von 1 in 


the morning, and travelled eaſtward, the road good, the 


ſlopes covered with pines. The ſprings, which we ſaw 
the day before, had now united into a rapid tranſparent 


ſtream, abounding | in fiſh. Our courſe lying to the ſouth- 


eaſt, we croſſed it, and on the way met à Turk, a perſon 
of diſtinction, as appeared*from his turban. He was on 


horſeback with a ſingle attendant. Our janizary and Ar- 
menians reſpectfully alighted, and made him a profound 
obeiſance, the former kifling the rim of his garment. He 


aſked ſome queſtions, and went on. We arrived about 


ch at Carpuſeti 2A village twelve hours north of Mylaſa. 


* we approached this place. many antient graves oc- 
curred, cut on rocks as at Myũs, and reaching over a 


att of conſiderable extent. Among theſe are ſome ſar- 


cophagi, 
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cophigi, moſtly plain or without mouldings, of a brown 
coarſe ſtone, with holes broke in the ſides, We rode by 
theſe, and through a ruined ſtadium now the bazar or 

market, the way lying between the ſhops, which formed 
a ſtreet. Wepitched our tent farther. on, near the ſquare 
'baſement of a large ſepulchre, of handſome ſolid maſonry, 
and inhabited; ſanding not far from one fide of the city- 
wall, which may be traced, except toward the plain, and 
was of the maſonry termed pſeudiſodomum. Some Turks 
came to us here, and one deſired wine. He took his tur- 
ban from his head, kiſſed, and laid it aſide; and after 
drinking, replaced it with the fame ceremony, 


Wr aſcended the mountain by a way paved, but rough 
and flippery. The remains, which we had ſeen from be- 
low, were a terrace-wall with a ſquare area and veſtiges 
of a colonnade. Many pedeſtals are ſtanding, of a coarſe, 
brown, ragged ſtone. Beyond theſe in the rock is a 
theatre, with remnants of the proſcenium ; a ciſtern, a 
ſquare tower, and the city-wall incloſing a ſummit; near 
which is another, with ſeven deep oval ciſterns in a row, 
lined with plaſter. At a diſtance behind them are four 
piers of a broken aquæduct. A poyd or two carefully em- 
banked at the mountain-foot are the preſent reſervoirs, 
The plain is encompaſſed with hills, is pleaſant, and has 
a ſtream running in it toward the Harpaſus. 


I was here again diſappointed in finding no inſcription 
to inform us of the antient name of the place ; but ſup- 
poſe it to have been Alabanda. That city is deſcribed as 
ſituated beneath the ſummits of a mountain. The founder 
was Alabandus, who was worſhipped there with greater 
devotion than any of the noble deities. The people were 
luxurious and gluttonous, and the city was full of female 
minſtrels. It was much infeſted with ſcorpions, as were 
in general the places lying on the range of mountains 
between it and Mylaſa. The ridge of Alabanda had been 
likened to an aſs with a pack-ſaddle; and a wag added, 

carrying 
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carrying a load of ſcorpions. At Mendelet, as Pocock 
relates, ſome perſons die, every ſummer, by the ſting of 
this inſect. 


LEravinG Carpuſeli at fix in the morning, and going 
north-eaſtward, in about an hour and a half we forded the 
clear Harpaſus, the bed now wide, crooked, and ſandy. 
At ten our courſe was northward, on its bank, in a valley. 


We were ſurrounded with the delightful trilling of innu- 


merable nightingales ; and the fiſh were viſible in the 
chryſtal ſtream. The river is deſcribed by the ſhepherd- 
poet of Smyrna after rain, as impetuous, and roaring 
whole days at its junction with the Mzander ; and Pliny 
has mentioned a town called from it, Havel ; now, if 
I miſtake not, Arpas-kaleſi, a ruined place, walled, on a 
hill above a ſmall plain between the mountains, about a 


mile ſouth of the Mæander, directly oppoſite to Noli. * 


Wx paſſed ſeveral villages, and leaving the Harpaſus 
behind us, came at one to the Mzander, then deep in its 
bed; a fide of the bank torn away by the violence of the 


current. We were two minutes in ferry ing over in a tri- 


angular boat ; the rope of vine-ſtocks hanging down lax 
in the water. The ſtream below made an elbow. An 


ordinary cauſey, acroſs ſome low moraſſy ground, ſucceed- 
ed, with groves of tamariſk and a wide road. The ferry 
is diſtant about an hour and a half from Guzel-hiſſar, 


once Magneſia by the Mæander. 


* Pocock. 


"CHAP. 
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C H A PF. LX. 


Pacock's journey to Carpuſeli - — To Mylaſa — To Eſri-hiſſar 
and places 9 — To Arabi- hiſſar or Alinda. 


WE ſhall ge here an abſtract of Pocock's *® journey 
into Caria from Guzel-hiſſar. He paſſed the Mzander 
at the ferry, when the bed was full ; the ſtream rapid, and 
a furtong broad. He deſcribes the vine-boughs, of which 
the rope conſiſted, as about an inch and a half in diameter, 
and from ten to fifteen feet long. Three men pulled the 
boat over, a poſt fixed in&Teſting againſt the rope. The 
mouth of the Harpaſus, which he calls the China, is, as 
he relates, about a mile below the ferry. That river has 
a wooden bridge, about eight miles further eaſtward, 
built on nine or ten large ſtone piers, and about three 
hundred feet long. He croſſed there, and went on a league 
to Salaſhar, where he lodged in a miſerable khan. The 
next day the road lay between little green hills for about 
a league and a half, when he came into the ſmall fertile 
plain of Carpuſeli, and to the ruined city on the ſouth of 
it; which, he obſerves, exactly anſwers to the ſituation 
of Alabanda. 


From the ſouth-eaſt corner of this plain, Pocock aſ- 
cended ſouthwards, about three miles, to the top of the 
mountain, where is a plain about a league broad. He 
calls the range mount Latmus, and was told, it was fre- 
quented by wolves, wild boars and jackalls ; and alſo by 
bears and tygers. Many herdſmen dwell on it ; and in 
ſome places it was ploughed up, and the fields incloſed 
with large trees laid round the edges. A low, eaſy, de- 
ſcent led into the vale of Mylaſa, which he computes about 
four leagues long and one broad, 
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Hx ſet out FEE Mylaſa o on the twentieth of February 
for Eſki-hiſſar, diſtant about twelve miles, and croſſed the 
mountains to the north-eaſt. He deſcribes that place as 
between hills, on a level ſpot opening to a large plain, in 
which the river China runs. He deſcended from thence, 


and going a league to the north, and then about two to the 


weſt, aſcended near a league to a village called Lakena; 
about a mile from which is a ruined caſtle, ſtrongly ſituat- 
ed. The next morning, he went about two leagues north 
to the river Paieſlu, which runs into the China; and then 
croſling the hills to the weſt, for the ſpace of three leagues, 
came to one of the villages called Akſhouieh; and going 
on a league to the weſt, between low rocky hills, and by 
the ſide of a rivulet with a bridge, which he paſſed over, 
ſaw a remnant of an old aquæduct; and entering a fine 
plain, travelled acroſs it two miles northward to the vil- 
lage of China, which is ſituated at the eaſt end, and to the 
ſouth of the river of that name. He went up the hill, of 
which the top had been fortified, and ſaw there two or 


three ſepulchral grots, and a ciſtern caſed with brick, 


above ground, conſiſting of two oblong ſquare compart- 
ments. The village Lakena ſeems the antient Lagina, 
where Hecate had her temple. The caſtle near it, and 
that by China, are probably the two in the territory of 
Stratonicea, once called Tendeba and Aſtragon. 


CRrossING over to the ſouth-ſide of the plain from 
China, he came to Arabi-hiſſar, where are conſiderable 
ruins of an antient city, which he deſcribes, and ſuppoſes 


to have been Alinda. From hence he went about a league 


ſouth-weſt in the plain, croſſed ſome low hills, and re- 
turned to Guzel-hiſſar, after repaſſing the bridge over 
the China. The river, ſays Pocock, riſes in the ſouth- 
eaſt part of Caria, beyond Aphrodiſias ; and, running 
through the valley, which 1s near Stratonicea and La- 
gina, turns to the north, a little before it falls into the 
Mzander. The chain of mountains between the two 


rivers, afford fine herbage for ſheep and black cattle, in 
which 
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which the country abounds. The reader will obſerve, 
that he has given a much longer courſe to the China than 
that aſſigned by us to the Harpaſus. He was ignorant of 
the tranſparent ſprings, which we diſcovered, and which 
plainly appeared the ſources of this or the principal ſtream. 


CHA P. LXI. 


Of Guzel-hifſar — 81 of the plague — The Baſha 
L Fright of our Fanizary — Magneſia — The river 
Lethaus — The remains — Of Hyle — Diflance from 
Epheſus and Tralles. i 


GUZEL-HISSAR, the beautiful Caſtle, is a large and 
very populous town; the houſes mean, with lofty domes, 
minarees, and trees interſperſed; a high hill, antiently 
called Thorax, towering behind them. It is the place of 
reſidence of a Baſha. The air, in the hot months, is ſo 
bad as to be almoſt peſtilential. We met many paſſengers 
on the road; and the burying-grounds were ſtrewed with 
broken columns and remnants of marble. At entering the 
town, we wete ſurprized to ſee around us innumerable 
tame turtle-doves, ſitting on the branches of the trees, 
on the walls, and roofs of houſes, cooing unceaſingly. 
We were conducted o a wer any khan, loſe, and 


crouded "ng 0706 


Ws had Haw: 8 cotelligenes of the FP; at 
Smyrna, the. daily havoc it made, and the rapidity. with 
which the fierce contagion was then propagated threaten- 
ing to over ſpread the whole: country before the end of 
the ſummer. It was impoſſible a great thorough - fare, 
ſituated like Guzel-hiſſar, if free, could continue long 
without infection. We had room to be apprehenſive of 
the malady, and to be impatient to leave fo ſuſpicious a 
place, where we were pent up in a ſmall chamber and 
gallery, among doves and travellers, chiefly Turks; de- 
voured by myriads of inſets ; and fuffering alike from 
extreme hear and from chagrin; not daring to go out of 


the gate before we bad permiſſion from the Baſha. 
Tuts 


ö 
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Tuls important officer lived in a deſpicable houſe on 
the hill; his Haràm, which is more ſhowy, ſtanding ſepa- 
rate, and both ſurrounded by an ordinary wall. Light 
Agas, each with a retinue of an hundred men, were then 
in the town, waiting his commands. We had a recom- 
mendatory letter to his mohurdar or treaſurer, which was 
delivered, with a preſent of a handſome ſnuff-box, by the 
Janizary, and graciouſly received. He promiſed to men- 
tion us to the Baſha, but his engagements were fo many, 
it was not eaſy to find an opportunity ; and i in the mean 
time we were confined to our khan. 


Oux unweildy Janizary had ſeveral ticeſome journies 
on this buſineſs up to the caſile. On the ſecond after- 
noon he returned with the welcome.news, that we were 
at liberty. The mohurdar had requeſted for us letters to 
the agas farther eaſtward, but was denied ; the Baſha be- 
ing then at enmity, and, before we left Aſia Minor, at open 
war with ſome leading men in that part of the country. 
The Janizary was pale and quivering, as with fear. He 
refuſed even coffee, and lay down to ſleep with ſtrong 
ſymptoms of violent perturbation. He had been engaged, 
as he afterwards related, in an inſurrection of the Jani- 
Zaries in the iſland of Candia, to depoſe the governor, 
who, for ſome offence, had ſeized on ſix of their brethren; 
and, when he was admitted into the preſence of the Baſha, 
a privilege, which the Janizaries claim, to kiſs bis hand 
or garment, he immediately knew him to be that perſon ; 
but fortunately was not in turn recognized. ,., This unex- 
pected rencounter had confounded poor Muſtapha to ſuch 
a degree, that he came back almoſt doubting whether his 
head was ſtil] on his ſhoulders, | 7 


MAGNESIA was peopled by a colony of We from 
Theſſaly. The city was in the plain by Thorax, at no 
great diſtance from the Mzander, but much nearer to the 


I .ethzus, which roſe in the Epheſian mountain Pactyas, 
| and 
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and fell into that river. It was given to Themiſtocles to 
ſupply bread for his table. Its principal ornament was 
a temple of Diana, called Leucophryene or the White- 
browed, which was larger than any in Aſia, except the 
two at Epheſus and at Branchide. It excelled the former 
in elegance and in the fitting up of the cell, but was in- 
ferior in the number of offerings. This building was a 
pſeudodipteros, and bad eight columns in front, and fifteen 
on the ſides counting the angular columns. The order 
was Ionic; and the architect the celebrated Hermogenes, 
who invented that aſpect. He was a native of Alabanda; 
and a treatiſe on the fabric was once extant, written by 
him. In the agora or market-place a favourite: Cithariſt 
was painted, clothed with the ſacred purple of Jupiter 
Soſipolis or the Saviour of the City. He had alſo a braſs 
ſtatue in the theatre. Some hillocks, which we paſſed in 
our way from the ferry, were once the iſlets called De- 
raſidæ and Sophonia, mentioned by Pliny as taken by na- 
ture from Magneſia. The town, which, when this hap- 
pened, was not very remote from the ſea, had in a more 
| early period been maritime. The ſhore has ſince been 
en . A ſtill farther off. 


Tux river Litheds divides the preſent town, which 
has a lofty, but ordinary, bridge over the courſe It de- 
ſcends: through a narrow and deep-worn vale, on the eaſt- 
fide of the caſtle, with a mountain behind it of light 
brown earth, being a portion of Meſſogis. The ſtream, 
which in winter is a deep torrent, was now. ſhallow. It 
received many brooks and rills on the ſides, and was clear 
and rapid. Water bubbled up in ſeveral places in the bed, 
which was wide and partly dry. One of theſe ſprings is 
noted as remarkably cold and copious; and, as our guide 
told us, is highly eſteemed and much drank by the Turks 
and * Wer ue. ne the hot * 
Ix one of the eg te found a due ul which, 

it is likely, belonged to a temple of Ceres. The device 


on ie” tas à poppy between two wheat-ears and two 
_ torches. 
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torches. We ſaw alſo many fragments of architecture 
of the Corinthian and Tonic orders. After viewing the 
town, we aſcended to the caſtle, and were conducted to 
an eminence about a quarter of an hour beyond it, where is 
the ruin, as we ſuppoſed, of a gymnaſium. It reſembles the 
arcade at Troas, conſiſting of a piece or two of wall ftand- 
ing, and three maſſive arches; each painted with agarland 
in the center, and two on the ſides, encircling an inſcrip- 
tion, of which ſome letters, with ends of fillets, are viſible. 
The fabric has been repaired or re-edified, and ſome inſcrib- 
ed marbles are inſerted in it, but too high to be legible. 
A Turk had purchaſed' the materials, but the Arcade is 
too ſolid a building to be eaſily and ſuddenly. demoliſhed. 
We enjoyed from it a delicious proſpect of the plain and 
of the Mæander. We diſcovered no ftadium or theatre. 
The veſtiges, if any remain, were concealed in the town 
by the buildings; or without Ui EY Gs wives 
trees, a corn. 2004, 


Is the territory 4 this-« city Was a 3 called Hylæ, 
with a cave ſacred to Apollo. This was of no extraordi- 
nary ſize, but the image of the god was one of the mol 
antient. It was believed, that he furniſhed ability for 
every undertaking. | His ſervants leaped down the ſteep 
rocks and precipices ; or, felling tall trees, walked on 
them, with burthens, over the narrow paſſes of the moun- 
tain. The cave perhaps remains, but I could get no 
intelligence of it or of Hylæ. Picenini relates, that in 
the way to the houſe and garden of the Baſha on the hill, 


they were ſhown a cave near the walls of · the antient city, ; 


which, they were told, extended had 1 as far as 
they could go in two Gays. t ti: 


TRE Feet road 10 the Kad * Epheſus, \ Was 
through Magneſia, Tralles, Nyſa and Antiochia. 
Magneſia, according to Strabo and Pliny, was only 
fiſteen miles from Epheſus, but Picenini makes it 


eleven hours from Aiaſalück. He ſet out with his 


. before five in the cuening, going ſouthward, 
and 
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and cami to the vale, in which is the antient bridge, 
They paſſed then over hills and through vallies. The 
next day they travelled in a pleaſant plain, very ex- 
tenſive on their right hand, with the high tops of a moun- 
tain on their left, and arrived at Magneſia. The moun- 
tain was Meſſogis, and the plain that It the Mzander, 
but they ſeem not to have taken the dire& road. The 
diſtance of Magneſia froch Tralles was about eighteen 
miles. The way to it was in the plain of the Mæander. 
This was alſo on the right hand, and Meſſogis on the 
left; which arrangement was continued as far as | Ny ſa 
and Antiochia. 


CHAP. LXII. 


Of Tralles gs Nyſa — Characa — Tralles reflored by 
Auguſtus Ceſar — Deftroyed by the Turks — Rebuilt - _ 
Of Briula, Maftaura, and Armata. px" 


" TRALLES and Nyſa were ſituated alike with reſpet 
to the plain, being both above i it to the north. Tralles 
was ſeated on a flat, the eminence terminating in-an ab- 
rupt point and inacceſſible all around. The greater. part 
of Nyſa reclined on the mountain, which was Meſſogis. 
The city was divided, as it were, into two, by a torrent, 
which had formed a deep bed. One portion of the courſe 
had a bridge over it to connect the ſides; and another was 
adorned with an amphitheatre, under which a paſſage 
was left for the waters. Below the theatre were two 
precipices; and on one was a 83mnaſium 3 on the other, 
the agora ; and ſenate-houſe,, - 3 

In the way between Tralles and Nyſa was a village of 
Nyſ ans, not far from the city, named Characa; ; and a 
Plutonium or temple of Pluto and Proſerpine ; with a 
beautiful grove, and a Charonium or cave, of a wonder- 
ful nature, above it. Sick people reſorted to the village, 
and the deities were their-phyſicians, ſuggeſting, as was 

P beheved, 
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believed, efficacious remedies in dreams, moſt commonly 
to the prieſts. Theſe were expert in managing their 


patients, and would often tead them into the cave. They 
ſometimes remained in it, as in a pit, ſeveral days faſting; 
but perſons not under their guidance periſhed in it. A 
general aſſembly was celebrated there yearly ; when, to- 
ward noon, the youth of the gymnaſium, with the boys, 
all naked and anointed, drove a bull with ſhoutings to 
the mouth of the cave, where he was let looſe, and on 


entering fell down dead. 


Tur geographer Strabo, who ſtudied rhetoric and 
grammar at Nyſa, mentions Tralles as inhabited, if any 
of the Aſian cities, by wealthy perſons; ſome of whom 
were always Aſiarchæ or prefects of the province under 
the Romans. Among its eminent men, his contempo- 
raries,. was Pythodorus, a native of Nyſa and. friend of 
Pompey. But Tralles, though an opulent and thriving 
city, ſeems then to have contained nothing very remarks 
able. A prodigy is recorded to have happened there in 
the civil war. A palm-tree was ſeen fpringing from be- 
tween the ſtones of the pavement in the temple of Victory, 
in which a ſtatue of Cæſar had been conſecrated. The 
gymnaſium and other edifices, which had, fallen in an 
earthquake, were rebuilt by Auguſtus. A writer, * who 
lived in the ſixth century, relates, that a huſbandman 
named Chæremon, in a tranſport of affſiction and zeal 
for his country, haſtened to the emperor, who was then 
in Cantabria, and by his entreaties prevailed on him to 
reſtore the city, which, he obferves, had retained its 
form unaltered from that period. He found in a field 
near Tralles a pedeſtal, which had ſapported a ſtatue of 
this perfon, and copied from it the inſcription, which 
he has preſerved. It is in the Doric dialect, which was 
ſpoken there, and introduced by the Argives, who, with 
ſome TRI founded Tralles. | 

THE 


* Agathias 
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Tux Turks in 1175 making an irruption into the 
Roman empire on this ſide, and laying it waſte, Tralles 
and Antiochia capitulated. In 1266 they ſeized many 
towns and monaſteries, but Tralles, with other advanced 
places, was ſecured by the Roman general. In the fol- 
lowing year the Turks overran Anatolia, and extended 
their frontier to the river Sangarius. Michael Paleologus 
was then emperor. The garriſons by the Mzander, in 
Caria, Antiochia and the interior region, were exceeding- 
ly weak; and the fortreſſes by the ann with Priene 
and Milecus taken. is 2-1 


Anbromcvs, fon 6b Paleologus, and his alte in 
the empire, arriving with ſuccours in 1280, was charm- 
ed with the ſituation of Tralles, and reſolved to rebuild 
the city, and replace in it the families, which had been 
driven out. He intended calling it Paleologopolis or An- 
dronicopolis; and it is related, that on u matble dug up 
by the workmen an oracle was found inſeribed, foretelling 
this reſtoration of Tralles, and promiſing long life to its 
new founder. When the walls were :raiſedy/ it became 
one of the moſt conſiderable places by the Mæander; 
people, it is likely, flocking to it as à ſtrong-hold. It 
had thirty-five thouſand” inhabitants; but was deſtitute 
both of reſervoirs to receive rain, and of wells, which it 
ſeemed impoſſible to dig ſufficiently deep, An army of 
Turks ſuddenly appeared, and intercepted the ſupply of 
water from the river. The citizens petſevering in their 
defence, they entered by ſtorm, and put them all to the 
ſword ; Andronicus not moving from Nympheum near 
anne. The 'E * had Wesen ſubdued Dy 


On the lame ade of des . td two Aden 
places worth mentioning, Briula and Maſtaura, the for- 
mer of which, on the eſtabliſhment of chtiſtianity, was 
made the ſeat of a biſhop; and in the mountain, above 
Nyſa, Was Aromata, or, as the name ſeems to have 
been pronounced, Armata, noted for its wine, which 
excelled any other produced on Meſſogia-. A village 


P 2 named 
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named Iack- cui, ſix miles: eaſtward, is ſuppoſed by Po- 
cock to have been Briula; and one, at an entrance in 
between the hills, as he relates, is ſtill called Maſtauro:. 
He alſo mentions ſome walls on à very high ſummit over 
Nyſa, Muhich, he conjectures, may be remains of 
Aromata; but that perhaps was * name _— 'of a 
diſtrict n 2 vines. | 


* 
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. at 3 2 — 07 E bier The abel 
fite of Tralles — Nyſa — Approach to Tralles and Nyſe 
de remains e Tralles — Origin of Sultan- bifſar— 
ene of Tralles and r _ e our ng. 
N3 iel J 
-W E. ſet out from Magee on thi ny. third at 
hacn, going eaſtward. By! the. cond near the town:were 
ſeveral, wells-in-a-row, with Attic baſes of columns per- 
forated, and-placed over the mouths. Theſe we ſup- 
poſed remnantz of the temple of Diana Leucophryene. 
The way was ſtrait and wide, im the plain; the ſoiblight 
and ſandy,” like that of Meſſogis the mountain on our 
left hand. On each ſide of us were orchards of fig trees 
ſown with corn; and many nightingales were ſinging in 
the buſhes. We paſſed ſome dry water - courſes and ri- 
vulets running don to the Mæander; which was once in 
view, the ſtream winding, with a ferry. It was. duſſ. 
when we pitched our tent by rpg Wann is 
bree, u ae U tte 
rm I 137 rom 108 ba « He 
SULT AN-HTSSAR is anal fortreſs wich houſes. in 
and by it; ſtanding in the plain; the ſite correſponding 
neither with that of Tralles nor with Nyſas It Has, 
however,, fome marble fragments, which have been re- 
moved from adjacent ruins; and on enquiry, we were 
informed that the eminence before us had on it ſome re- 
mains of old buildings; that the place was called Eſki- 
hiffar, and diſtant about half an hour. We now ex pect- 
cd to find Tralles and Nyſa there. It ſtands on a rot ot 
L. 2 | mount 
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mount Meſſogis, running out into the plain and ending 
abruptly; once perhaps, what it now, reſembles, a 
lofty 1 —— with ſmooth water. 
. of] 

In the morning we "cralled the plain to the foot of the 
eminence, which we aſcended, going toward the body of 
mount Meſſogis. The road up it was ſtony, and car- 
ried over a deep but dry water-courſe by an arch. Then 
followed broken vaults of ſepulchres, and. diſtin rem- 
nants of buildings, all ſtripped of their marble; ſtanding 
on a flat covered with corn, trees, fences, and walls. 
This immediately appeared to me to be the ſite of Tralles ; 
which had a river near it Ales Eudon. 


LeavixG theſe ruins, the road, ſtill on the eminence, 
carried us eaſtward and then to the ſouth, | We paſſed 
by a few cottages, where. I enquired for the Charonium, 
thinking we were at Characa, We ſoon, came to other 
vaults of ſepulchres and ruins of Nyſa ; not on- a flat: 
Here we found a large theatre in the mountain-ſide with 
many rows of ſeats, almoſt entire, of blue veined marble, 
fronting weſtward. By the left wing is a wide and vet 
deep water-courſe, the bed of the river once called The- 
baites, making a vaſt gap into the plain, but concealed 
in the front of the theatre, where is a wide level area, 
with ſoil, ſupported by a bridge; beyond which, in the 
hollow, was the amphitheatre, the figure oblong, the 
ſeats reſting on the two ſſopes. The bottom of thisftruc- 
ture is deſtroyed, and only ſome maſſes of brick-work re- 
main, with ſome marble:. fragments by the end next the 
theatre, where you have a view of theoſty and folid 
piers,, with arches, ſuſtaining+the area, The eminence. 
terminates on each ſide of the amphitheatre. i in a precipice. 
On one ſide is the ruin of the gymnaſium, and on the 
other, of the ſenate - houſe; by which is the area ot vacant 
ſpace, of the agora. The! ſite of Nyſa, as well” as of 
Tralles, was, covered with corn and fences of pilediſtones. 


We. had from it a delicious proſpect of tke plain and 
the 
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the crooked Mzander. Our guide aſſured us we had now 
ſeen all the ruins near S bne, 


Wr have deſcribed Tralles and Nyſa as having one 
approach from the plain, on the weſt- ſide of the emi- 
nence, where the road dividing leads on the left to Tralles, 
and on the right to Nyſa. This was the only avenue, 
which required to be defended; and the Turks, it is 
likely, ſtormed Tralles after undermining the wall there, 
or beneath the amphitheatre of Nyſa. 


Tux buildings at Tralles, as may be inferred from the 
remains, were originally compoſed moſtly of ſtones or 
pebbles, with cement. Andronicus, as it were, deſtroy- 


© ed the city, by tebuilding it. The houſes were haſtily 


finiſhed, and old Tralles in good meaſure demoliſhed by 
the new ſettlement; of which the veſtiges extant, after 
five n Yours, are ſew” beſides looſe ſtones and 
n | 


Ix e 1403 we find Tiiteriane at Sultan-hiſfar ; ; 
which fortreſs was probably erected by the Forks to cut 
off the communication with the river, or to prevent the 
Pons en again on the mountain. 


Tue, ruins on the eminence, though ſeparate, are at 
a very ſmall diſtance from each other in a ſtrait line. 
The diſtance of Tralles from Magneſia in Strabo is one 
hundred and forty ſtadia or ſeventeen miles and a half; 
in Pliny, eighteen miles. Neither of theſe authors has 
noted the diſtance of Nyſa from Magneſia; probably be- 
cauſe included in that of Tralles. They have alſo omit- 
ted the diſtance between T ralles and Nyfa, as inconſi- 
derable. If the materials and maſſes of buildings were 


removed from Tralles, its ſite would be no longer diſ- 
tinguiſhable z but at Nyſa the hill will always retain the 


concavity or figure of a theatre. Nyſa is here aſcertain- 
ed by indubitable tokens; and its * from Guzel- 
2 hiſſar 
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hiſſar or Magneſia is an argument for the 2 which 
I have ſuppoſed between it and 'Tralles. * 


Wr fet forward again about noon, and riding through 
Sultan-hiffar, came to Noſli-bazar or The Market of Neſli, 
the town called Noſli-Boiue” or Great Noſli, appearing 
with white 'minarees at a diſtance on our right hand to- 


ward the Mæander. This place is ſuppoſed to have been 
Antiochia, We purſued our journey eaſtward without 


ſtopping. 
GtH-A FP. LAI. 


Of Antiochia, Coſcinia, and Orthofia—— Picenini's rout to 

Noi To Jeni bein — To Geyra — To Ipfili-hifſar 
— To TLaodicea — Remarks Pococl'r rout to Feni- 
Heir and Geyra — Roads, and diftances of plates. 


ANTIOCHIA, though a great thoroughfare, was 
but a middling city. It had a bridge over the Mæander, 
and was liable to earthquakes, Its territory, which lay 
on each ſide of the river, was large and fruitful, and pro- 
duced in plenty the figs called Antiochene and Three-leafed, 
the ſame, it is likely, which are now, as formerly, 


dried; and which we purchaſed in theſe parts, ſtrung 


like beads, and found extremely good as well as cheap. 
In 1176 the town furrendered to the Turks; and in 


1198 was in danger from the Sultan of leonium, but 
eſcaped by an accident. In 1206 it was beſieged by the 
Turkiſh army, and relieved by Laſcaris, emperor of 
Nice. Befides Antiochia, this region had two places, 
beyond the Mæander, worthy of notice; Coſcinia and 
Orthoſia ; the latter afterwards an epiſcopal ſee. A 
ſtream running from Colcinia toward Alabanda was re- 


markable 07 its ring” 
vier zit 


* The Naber of Smith and Wheler is the rea Ny. Sh 
alſo Pocock, p. 67. 11/0 1 
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PicrviNg and his. companions left -Guzel-hiſſar: at 
five in the afternoon, and at nine came to a hut called 
Chioſek or Chiauſkui. The next morning they ſet out 
at ſix, and at eight reached Sultan-hiſſar. Soon after 
they paſſed: through a, village called Homerkioi, in the 
way to the town of Nolli, where they arrived at eleven. 
They were pleaſed with the civility of the Turks, with 
the three moſques, the houſes, and the centnels of the 
ſtreets, F | 


From Noſli theſe travellers went eaſtward through 
the plain ; and after about four hours, ſtopped on the 
banks of the Mæander, which river they croſſed the next 
morning, and then in an hour ſaw an old caſtle called 
Jeni- ſheir upon a hill, with arched caves 'or vaults at the 
foot. They {+ Das; to it, having paſſed-a rivulet nam- 
ed Gengere, and found, beſides thick walls built with 
ſmall ſtones, a few fragments of columns. From theſe 
ruins, . returning eaſtward, they had a fine view of the 
Mzander in the plain below, and found there a lion 


carved in, white marble,; the head and hind parts miſſing, 


the back inſcribed with the word Oaoc, The, way, 
which ſhows it was deſigned as an index for paſſengers. 


Lravixe the Mæander behind, they went on, more 
to the ſouth in a vale almoſt uncultivated ; z and at noon 


halted by ſome mills near the ſource of the rivulet which 


they had repaſſed ; and arrived, after two hours more, 
at Geyra or Aphrodiſias, diſtant twenty, hours from 
Guzel-hiſſar or Magneſia, There they met with many 
ruins and inſcriptions ond s of f the latter pie near an 
hundred. 905 e en | | 


Fun Gen going eaſtward and ſometimes north · 
wardly, among hills, they came to a lofty mountain, 
which the aſcended by a rough track amid thickets and 
pines. Narrow vallies ſucceeded, and after four ſhort 
hours they reached Ipſikchiſſar, a caſtle on a pointed hill 
within the mountain, and two hours, as they were told, 

from 
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from the Mæander. They found there about fifty 
Turkiſh cottages and a moſque, by which were three in- 
bi with a few other remains. 


THE1R road lay again thrangh narrow vallies. After 
two hours they thrice paſſed a rivulet, called Hagi-ſic, 
remarkable for winding like the Mzander, into which it 
runs; and after three hours came to Gerelikioi, a plea- 
ſant village about a ſhort hour from that river. Going 


four hours more eaſtward, among pleaſant hills and vales, 
they arrived at Laodicea. 


IT ſeems probable that Jeni-Sheir was antiently Or- 
thoſia, and that the vaults or arches are remains of ſe- 
pulchres ; and alſo, that Ipſili-hiſſar was Coſcinia, and 
the winding rivulet that mentioned as running toward 
Alabanda. The inſcriptions, which they copied, prove 
Geyra to have been Aphrodiſias, a place ranked by Stra- 
bo among the ſmaller towns lying round about Laodicea 
and Apamea. Some of them have been publiſhed by 
Chiſhulf; but many more, equally worthy the attention 
of the learned, are preſerved in a manuſcript, which was 
Lord Oxford's, now in the Britiſh Muſeum. 


Po cock“ reached Jeni-Sheir by a different rout ; 
going from Noſli about four miles ſouth to the Mæander, 
where was a wooden bridge; and from thence to Arpas- 
| kalefi;*then turning ſouth, and going to a village two 
leagues farther eaſtward at the entrance of a narrow vale, 
which extends ſouthward between the hills. He deſcribes 
Jeni-Sheir as to the eaſt of this place, a hill ſtre ching 
from eaſt to weſt with ruins on it of the walls of a town, 
and with a great number of arches underground. There 
the Turkiſh army in 1739 ſubdued the famous rebel Soley 
Bey Ogle, who was ſlain, with four thouſand of his fol- 
lowers. He then entered the narrow vale, and going 
about eight miles to-the ſouth, left a town or large vil- 
lage on the weſt. This place, called Carajeſu, was 

| invincible 


of P. 68. 
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invincible to So'ey Bey, the deep beds of torrents pro- 
tecting it from aſſault. He then turned eaſtward, and 
going four miles in a plain, which he computes about 
two leagues long from eaſt to weſt and one broad, arrived 
at Geyra; from whence he returned to Noſli. — 


Wr ſhall conclude this chapter with an account of the 


antient rout through Caria and Ionia as preſerved, with 
the order of the places and their diſtances, by Strabo. 
On the way to Epheſus from Phyſcus, which was on the 
continent of Aſia oppoſite to Rhodes, you came to Lagi- 
na diſtant eight hundred and fifty ſtadia or one hundred 
ſix miles and a quarter; then to Alabanda, two hundred 
and fifty ſtadia or thirty · one miles and a quarter; then to 
Tralles, one hundred and ſixty, or twenty miles. The 
Mzander was croſſed about midway between Alabanda 
and Tralles, where were the boundaries of Caria; and 
the whole diſtance from Phyſcus to the river was eleven 
hundred and eighty ſtadia or one hundred forty-ſeven 
miles and a half. From the Mzander to Tralles the 
diſtance was eighty ſtadia or ten miles; then to Magne- 


ſia one hundred and forty or ſeventeen miles and a half; 


then to Epheſus one hundred and twenty or fifteen miles; 
to Smyrna three hundred and twenty or forty miles; to 
Phocea and the Ionian boundaries leſs than two hundred 
ſtadia or twenty-five miles. Thus the extent of Ionia 
was a little more than eight hundred ſtadia * or one hun- 
dred miles. The moſt common road to the Laſt from 
Epheſus, as has been mentioned before, was by. Antiochia, 
and from thence to Caroura, ſeven hundred and forty ſta- 
dia or ninety-two miles and a half; and then through 


Laodicea + and Apamea. 
an r CHAP. 


* Strabo gave alſo the extent of the coaſt of Ionia, with 
its windings ; but the paſſage is imperfect, p. 632. It is much 
leſſened, fince his time, between Epheſus and Pofidium. 

+. In Peutinger's table the diſtance between Caroura and 
Laodicea is XX miles; but the numbers can ſeldom be re- 
lied on. ) 


Peutinge's; or the Theodoſian, table is a moſt _—_— re- 
ique 
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CHAP. LXV. 


Our Journey continued — The Ajian meadow — A ferry— 
Caroura Ruin of a bridge A hot ſpring. 


THE road, | which we took from Sultan-hiſſar, was 
that which eptiently led to Caroura and to Laodicea in 
Phrygia, without paſſing through Antiochia. We met 
on it many paſſengers, and mules, and long ſtrings of ca- 
mels. The ground was dry, the ſoil fine, and covered 
with corn, with fig and olive trees. Our courſe was a 
little north of eaſt. After five hours we pitched- our 
tent. A ſummit of the mountain, on the ſouth fide of 
the Mzander, or of Taurus, which was oppoſite to us, 
had ſnow on it. On our left was a riſing ground beneath 
the hilly range of Meſſogis, with a large village; and 


on the level in the front were many deep wells, each - - 


furniſhed with a tall pole ſupporting a long leaver, from 
which hung a rope and a wooden bucket to raiſe water 
for the caravans. | 


Mount Meſlogis, beyond Noſli-Bazar, becomes jeſs 
wide and lofty than before, and is over-topped by mount 
Tmolus. I obſerved a remarkable gap in the range of 
Meſſogis, opening a view into a green plain, at ſome 
diſtance on our left hand. I wiſhed to explore this plea- 
ſant region; but our rout was ſettled, and the ſudden 
changing it might have been attended with inconveni- 
ences, if not with danger. That place, if I miſtake not, 
was called Leimon or The Meadnw, which is deſcribed as 
lying above' mount Tmolus and the ſouthern parts of 

SR | Meſſogis, 
lique of antiquity. If the Antonine Itinerary, and the many 
diſtances of places and the different routs, to be found ſcat- 
tered in various old authors, were carefully compared with 
it, moſt of the preſent difficulties would be removed ; the 
true readings would be reſtored, the authority of the reſpec- 
tive numbers wauld be aſcertained, and antient geography 
receive a conſiderable and very-uſeful improvement. Por an 


account of Peutinger's Table, ſee p. 115, Ad Liphenſia for 
the year 1753. 
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Meſſogis, thirty ſtadia or three miles and three-quarters 
from Nyſa. The inhabitants of this city, and all around 
it, held there a general aſſembly. There, they ſaid, 
was the Aſian meadow of Homer; and in it was ſhown 
the heroum or monument of Aſius, and alſo of Cayſter, 
with the ſource of the river : and not far from it was the 
mouth of a cave ſacred to Pluto and Proſerpine, and ſup- 
poſed to communicate with that at Characa: and, be- 
ſides theſe objects of enquiry, the traveller may, it is 
likely, diſcover a caſtle in this tract; for we read that 
the grand Duke Roger, after defeat ing the Turks, con- 
demned the governor of the fort of Aſi on the Mæander 
for deſerting it. 


Ar ſeven in the morning we purſued our journey eaſt- 
ward, the mountains now projecting, and the plain get- 
ting narrower. At half after ten we puſhed on to a 
coffee-ſhed by the road- ſide; a ſudden guſt of wind, 
from black clouds in the weſt, driving; before it a thick 
duſt, which was followed by a furious ſhower in our 
backs. The brooks ſwelled, and in the afternoon ran 
down with noiſe to the Mæander. We tarried near 
three hours; and arrived, in three hours and à half more, 
at a ferry. The current was ſtrong and muddy, the float 
old and heavy, * we 8 in a minute and a 


2 


— 


WE now' approached the ſite of cb the boun- 


dary of Caria towards Phrygia. It was a: village with 


hans or/ inns for travellers, in one of which a large 
company, while revelling; had been ſwallowed up by an 
earthquake. It was remarkable for ſurges or eruptions of 


hot waters, in the river, or on its margin“. Caroura 


ſignifies a place of fire, and, it has been ſuppoſed, was 


ſettled Lo ſome of the Egyptian race . 
„Rubine 


» ** Pauſanias, p. 6. wow: 2} | 
t See the very learned and ingenious Mr. Bryant. Ob. 
ſexrations and —_— p. 1757179. b 
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Rivinc along the bank of the river, we diſcovered 
the ruin of an ancient bridge. The remnant was on the 
farther ſide, and conſiſts of half of the central arch, with 
one ſmaller arch entire. This bridge was probably broken 
before the year 1244; when an interview being agreed on 
between the emperor of Nice and the Turkiſh Sultan, the 


latter paſſed the river in his way to Tripolis on a tempo- 
rary bridge — * raſts for the occaſion. 


Tur exilients of Caroura, it is likely, was determinsd 
by the loſs of the paſſage. We ſaw no traces of that 
place; but going near the ruin, one of our horſes turned 
ſhort, which led us to obſerve a vein of hot water boiling 
up out of the ground, like a jette, ſome inches perpendi- 
cular, and per 4 th a ſmall quagiite. 


EG HA F. LXVI. 


Journey continued —Timple of Menes—Denifli —The Tu-ks 
uncivilixed Arrival at Laoditea—Our tent beſet — Our 


» Ftntzary- e 75 an Ae —Thieves—The 
eee | 


&} 27 J 0 3 ' 

AFTE K we fad paſſed i the liter the plain widened 
again, and was cultivated, but not incloſed, as before. 
Meſſogis was now of a chalky aſpect; and the mountain 
on our right green with trees. We faw a few ſcattered 
booths of Turcomans. At four our' courſe inclined to 
eaſt-ſouth-eaſt. We obſerved many jays, and upupas, 
and a beautiful bird, like a hawk, with blue gloſſy plu- 
mage. We had travelled eight hours and three-quarters, 


when' we pitched our tent by” A "village W 4 REIN: 
covered with ſnow. P | 


Tux following day we arrived at +Deniſl in four! ban 
our courſe as before; the river not in view. The ſun ſhone 
very comfortably, and the melted ſnow ran in dirty rills 
down the flopes. On the way ſome ſtones and veſtiges 

of 
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of a building occurred, perhaps of a temple of Menes, 
called Carour. This deity was worſhipped in a peculiar 
manner. The temple was between Caroura and Laodi- 
cea, and had once been a great ſeminary of ee 


DNIS TI is fortified A an ordinary wall, which in- 
cloſes a few cottages,, and reſembles: Segigeck. The 
gate-way, on our approach, was crouded with men and 
boys. Our Janizary and Swiſs tarried there to purchaſe 
proviſions and other neceſſaries, while we diſmounted in 
a meadow at a ſmall diſtance, expecting their return. 
Our baggage- horſes were ſcarcely unloaded, when both re- 
joined us; the Swiſs complaining, that the Greeks under- 
ſtood only the Turkiſh language, in which he was not ex- 


pert; the other to inform, us, we were required by the 


owner of the ground to change our conãck or reſting- place. 
We removed to a tree, under which we dined, by a mud- 


dy ſtream, and were wetted by a ſmart ſhower. 


Wr had lately perceived an alteration in the carriage 
of the Turks; who, in the interior regions, ſeldom ſee 


ſtrangers, and are full of ferocity. A general want of 


cordiality toward us had been apparent, and ſome trifling 
inſults we had received on the road, were fore-runners of 
more- inconvenient incivilities. Some Turks here told us, 
we had no danger to apprehend on this ſide of the plain; 
but if we proceeded to Pambouk on the farther ſide 


ve muſt be cautious, for the Turcomans in that quarter. 


were robbers and murdezers. 


Wr ſet out again for es Lade, then diſ- 
tant an hour northward. On the way a Turk, whoſe: 
dreſs and mein beſpoke him above the common rank, over-- 
took us; and, our men enquiring, courteouſly directed 


them to a commodious ſituation for our tent, which we 
pitched. in the evening on a {mall riſing, on the __ of 
the n by the junction of two , 26; 


WI 


2 


a 


Re tp A > 
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Wr were in general very much fatigued, and about 
ſunſet lay down to reſt; an Armenian or two watching 
our horſes, which were ſtaked and grazing by the tent. 
Some- time after it was dark, we were ſuddenly ſurround- 
ed by armed men, conducted by the Turk, who had re- 
commended this ſpot. Their buſineſs was to demand 
Bac-ſhiſh for their Aga. They pryed into our baggage, 
prancing their long-tailed horſes, and threatening, if they 
were not immediately gratified. We were too ſoundly 
aſleep within the tent to be eafily awakened. The Swiſs, 
ſhaking the relater by the hand, informed him of the qua- 
lity and importunity of theſe unwelcome viſitants. He 
was bid to tell their chief, that the Aga ſhould be ſatisfied 
in the morning; and the Janizary urging that the hour 
was unſeaſonable, and that we purpoſed ſtaying, they 
were prevailed on to depart, taking him with them to 1 
cify their mylter. 


Ar the dawn of day a Turk was ſent to obſerve if we 
were ſtirring, and the Janizary ſet out with our Firhman, 
and a preſent of coffee, ſugar, and money; but the Aga 
declared, he would have at leaſt an hundred-and-thirty 
piaſtres; and Muſtapha, pleading our Firhman and re- 
monſtrating, was ſerzed, diſarmed, and thrown into pri- 
ſon. In the mean time we were very uneaſy at the tent, 
preſaging no good from his long ſtay. After ſome hours, 
we ſaw him coming without his gun, piſtol, or ſabre; 
terrified and dejected. He exclaimed, we were among 
rebels and robbers ; that the roads were beſet to prevent 
our eſcape, and the Aga, if we heſitated to comply with 
his demand, was determined to cut us jn e and take 
poſſeſſion of our baggage. 


Tux Janizary deſcribed this Aga as uncommonly fierce 
and haughty, and bade us apprehend the very worſt con- 
ſequences from his intemperance and ſavage diſpoſition. 
The imprefſion made on him was communicated to our 
Armenians, and we all difliked our ſituation, After a 
ſhort conſultation, I gave him twenty zechins, afhrming 

8 truly, 
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truly, that we had no money to ſpare, but might want 
even that ſum before we reached Smyrna. He ventured 
back, with ſome reluQance, into the preſence of the Aga, 
who was prevailed on to receive it, but with difficulty ; 
and then enquired about our Firhman, which he before 
had refuſed to hear named. The Janizary returned to 
him again with it, and after it had been read, he re- 
funded nine of the zechins; believing, as he was told, 
that we belonged to the Engliſh embaſſador, and were 
going from Smyrna to Conſtantinople ; and fearing we 
might complain there of his behaviour. He now ſaid 
he would be reſponſible for our lafety. | 


As be as this buſineſs was Adjuſted, we began to ex- 
amine the ſite of Laodicea, which was cloſe by us. On 
the firſt day we were attended by one of the Aga's men, 
a mean, ill-looking fellow, who required à piaſtre, his 
pay, and in the evening left us. The Janizary, ho, by 
that time, had ſlept away his fatigue and chagrin, went 
back with him to the village, about an hour diſtant, for 
his bridle, which had been exchanged for one of no value. 
We were viſited at our tent, during our ſtay here, by ſe- 
veral of the natives and Turcomans, who manifeſted ſo 
ſavage and bad a diſpoſition, that our men eſtabliſhed a 
regular watch. They ſtole our pipes and even earthen 
boles or heads; à ſpecies of petty larceny, which exceed- 
ingly diſtreſſed ſome of our n 5 Hit 


Tre 8 running breads the hill of Laodicea 
and mount Meſſogis, divides the plain, which there be- 
comes narrow., Our view: eaſtward was terminated by 
mountains not very remote. The ſummits on the ſouth 
and ſouth-eaſt were covered with ſnow. From the firſt 
quarter we had a very ſharp; piercing breeze at the dawn 
of day ; and from the latter, as ſoon as the ſun was riſen. 
At noon the atmoſphere was ſmoky, the ſky hot and fiery; 
and then cloudy, with ſhowers. It thundered in the 
north and north-weſt, We experienced, as it were, win- 
ter and ſummer in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXVIL 


Of Lardicea — The Amphitheatre — An inſeription — 4 
ruin — The Odeum — Other remains, and twa theatres 
— The rivers — Modern hiſtory of Laodicea. 


THE city Laodicea was named from Laodice the 
wife of its founder Antiochus, the ſon of Stratonice. It 
was long an inconſiderable place, but increaſed toward 
the age of Auguſtus Cæſar. It had ſuffered in a ſiege 
from Mithridates. The fertility of the ſoil, and the 
good fortune of ſome of its citizens, raiſed it to great- 


neſs. Hiero, who adorned it with many offerings, left 


the people his heir to more than two thouſand talents. 
After this benefactor followed Zeno, the rhetorician; 
and Polemo, his ſon, as renowned a ſophiſt as ever lived. 
He flouriſhed at Smyrna; but was buried at Laodicea, 
by the Syrian gate, near which were the ſarcophagi of 
his anceſtors. Laodicea, though inland, grew more po- 
tent than the cities on the coaſt, and became one of the 
largeſt towns in Phrygia. The other was Apamea 


Cibotos. 


Wr had croſſed the hill, on which Laodicea ſtood, 
coming from Deniſli. On our approach to it, we had 
on either hand traces of buildings ; and on our right the 
vaults of a low aquzdut. The firſt ruin was of an 
amphitheatre, in a hollow, the form oblong, the area 
about one thouſand feet in extent, with many ſeats re- 
maining. At the weſt end is a wide vaulted paſſage, de- 
ſigned for the horſes -and chariots ; about one hundred 
and forty feet long. The entrance from without is chok- 
ed up, except a {mall aperture, at which a glimmering 
light enters; and the ſoil has riſen above the impoſts of 
the interior arch. This has an inſcription on the mould- 
ings, in large characters, in Greek, which may be thus 


tranſlated, * To the emperor Titus Cæſar Auguſtus 
| Q « Veſpaſian, ' 
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« Veſpaſian, ſeven times conſul, ſon of the emperor the 
« god Veſpaſian ; and to the people. Nicoſtratus the 
« younger, ſon of Lycius, ſon of Nicoſtratus, dedicat- 
1 at his own expenſe; Nicoſtratuns 
«© his heir having completed what remained of the work, 
« .and Marcus Ulpius Trajanus the proconſul having 
«* conſecrated it.” The fe enth conſulate of Veſpaſian 
falls on the ſeventy-ninth year of the Chriſtian ra, and 
the conſulſhip of Trajan on the eighty-ſecond. Twelve 
years were conſumed in perfecting the ſtructure. 


By another ruin is a pedeſtal with an inſcription, which: 
will illuſtrate that on the arch. It relates to the ſame 
family, and to the two benefaQors. *© The ſenate and 
% people have honoured Tatia daughter of Nicoſtratus 
4 ſon of Pericles, a new heroine, both on account of the 
c magiſtracies and miniſtries and public works of her 
* father, and on account of her great uncle Nicoſtratus, 
ee who lately, beſides his other benefactions, was prieſt 
of the city, and changed the ſtadium into an amphi- 
« theatre The city increaſing, the ſtadium, it 
ſhould ſeem, was not ſufficiently capacious, but Nico- 
ſtratus enlarged or lengthened it, and converted it into an 
amphitheatre, like that at Nyſa. A ſtructure of fo vaſt 
a circumference, when filled with the Laodiceans ſitting 
in rows, - mult itſelf have been a very glorious and ſtrik- 

ing ſpeCtacle. 


O the north ſide of the amphitheatre toward the eaſt 
end, is the ruin of a moſt ample edifice. It conſiſts ot 
many piers and arches of ſtone, with pedeſtals and mar- 
ble fragments. At the weſt end lies a large ſtone with an 
inſcription ; the city or people © has erected Aſed, a 
man of ſanctity and piety, and recorder. for life; on 
account of his fervices to his country.” This fabric was 
perhaps the repoſitory of the laws, and contained the 
ſenate-houſe, the money-exchange, and public offices. 
It has been remarked, that the waters of Laodicea, 

though drinkable, had a petrifying quality ; and at the 
| | eaſt 
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eaſt end of this ruin is a maſs of incruſtation formed by 
the current, which was conveyed to it in earthen pipes, 


From this ruin, you ſee the Odeum, which fronted 
ſouthward. The ſeats remain in the ſide of the hill. The 
proſcenium lies in a confuſed heap. The whole was of 
marble. Sculpture had been laviſhed on it, and the ſtyle 

ſavoured leſs of Grecian taſte than Roman magnificence. 


BEYOND the Odeum are ſome marble arches ſtanding, 
with pieces of maſſive wall, the ruin, as we conjectured, 
of a gymnaſium. This fabric, with one at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, appeared to have been re-edified, ' probably after 
an earthquake, to which calamity Laodicea was remarka- 
bly ſubject. Weſtward from it are three marble arches 
croſſing a dry valley, as a bridge. Many traces of the 
city-wall may be ſeen, with broken columns and pieces 
of marble uſed in its later repairs. Within, the whole 
ſurface is ſtrewed with pedeſtals and fragments. The 
luxury of the citizens may be inferred from their ſump- 
tuous buildings, and from two capacious theatres in the 
ſide of the hill, fronting northward and weſtward; each 
with its ſeats, riſing in numerous rows one above another. 
The travellers in 1705 found a maimed ſtatue at the en- 
trance of the former, and on one of the ſeats the word 
ZHNQNOE Of Zeno. Beneath the hill on the north are 
ſtone ſarcophagi, broken, ſubveried, or ſunk in the ground. 


THE two ſtreams, which united by our tent, were the 
Lycus and the Caprus. The Lycus flows from a moun- 
tain called Cadmus, above Laodicea or to the eaſt. It is 
ſeenin the plain, north of the hill, and was now ſhallow-and 
about two yards over. After its junction with the Caprus, 
on the north-weſt, it becomes a ſizeable. river. The 
Caprus * deſcends on the weſt, through a narrow valley, 


* in 


* Called Giumiſkioi. The rivulet waſhing the eaſtern 
fide of the hill, called Hoſolous. The Lycus, which flows 
not far off in the plain beneath, called Diokbounar. Picenini, 
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in which are four tall piers of a bridge once croſſing it 
and leading to a gate of the city. Theſe rivers are re- 
preſented on medals. The Aſopus, which ran on the 
oppoſite ſide, was dry. Laodicea, with Coloſſæ its 
neighbour was enriched by ſheep, which produced fleeces 
exceeding Mileſian in ſoftneſs and the jetty raven in 
colour. The river Scamander or Xanthus was ſup- 
poſed the author of the yellow hue obſervable in. the 
Troad. This region was ſaid to be indebted to the 
Lycus. The breed perhaps has been neglected. Some 
ſhepherds came with their flocks to the ruins, and in 
the evening to the water by our tent. I remarked only 
one or two, which were very black and gloſſy. / 


LAGDICEA was often damaged by earthquakes, and 
reſtored by its own opulence or by the munificence of the 
Roman emperors. Theſe reſources failed, and the 
city, it is probable, became early a ſcene of ruin. 
Abbut the year 1097 it was poſſeſſed by the Turks, and 
ſubmitted to Ducas general of the emperor Alexis. In 
1120 the Turks ſacked fome of the cities of Phrygia by 
the Mzander, but were defeated by the emperor John 
Comnenus, who took Laodicea, and built anew or re- 
paired the walls. About 1161 it was again unfortified. 
Many of the inhabitants were then killed, with their 
biſhop, or carried with their cattle into captivity by the 
Turkiſh Sultan. In 1190 the German emperor Fre- 
derick Barbaroſſa, going by Laodicea with his army 
toward Syria on a Croiſade, was received fo kindly, that 
he prayed on his knees for the proſperity of the people. 
About 1196 this region with Caria was dreadfully ravag- 
ed by the Turks. The Sultan, on the invaſion ef the 
Tartars in 1255, gave Laodicea to the Romans, but 
they were unable to defend it, and it ſoon returned to 
the Turks. We ſaw no traces either of houſes, churches, 
or moſques. All was ſilence and ſolitude. Several ſtrings 
of camels paſſed eaſtward over the hill; buta-fox, which 
we firſt diſcovered by his ears peeping over a brow, was 


the only inhabitant of Laodicea. | 
CHAP. 
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C HAP. LXVIIL 


We ſet out for Pambouk or Hierapolis — Stopped — Be- 
- haviour of an Aga — The «iff, &c. — Quality of the ſoil 

about the Mazander — Hot waters of Hierapolis — An- 
other cliff — Poetical account of the cliff. 


A PORTION of Meſſogis oppoſite to Laodicea ap- 
pears as a white lofty cliff. We ſuppoſed it to be chalk. 
Pambouk, or the "ruined city Hierapolis, * which we 
could ſee, is ſeated upon it, beneath the ſummits of the 
mountain. The diſtance was one hour and a half, nortli- 
north-eaſtward. The Aga, with whom we had lately 
been embroiled, told the janizary, that he commanded 
at Pambouk, the Aga of the place being abſent, and that 
we had nothing to fear there, as we were under his pro- 
tection. We relied on his aſſurances, and left Laodicea 
on the thirtieth of April in the afternoon ; croſſing the 
plain toward Pambouk. 


WE paſſed the Lycus on the weſt of Laodicea near an 
ordinary bridge, and came in about three-quarters of an 
hour to the Mæander, which had two beams laid acroſs 
it, with planks ; the water deep in its bed, muddy, as 
uſual, and rapid. Some men, who were digging a trench 
in the plain, left off and waited our approach. They 
were headed by a Chiauſh' or the Meſſenger of an Aga, 
who commanded in a ſmall village to the weſt of Pam- 
bouk. He ſtopped us at a narrow paſs, ſeizing the 
bridles of the horſes which were foremoſt. Our janizary 


gallopped up, and interpoſing, was informed the Aga in- 
ſiſted on bac-ſhiſh. 


WI 


* Laodicea was fix miles from Hierapolis, Antonin. Itiner. 


- 
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Wx rode on to Pambouk, and, while our tent was 
pitching, the Janizary went to the Aga with our Firh- 
man, and a preſent of coffee and ſugar. He was civilly 
received, the Aga commiſerating our late ill uſage, of 
which he had heard, and complaining, that the ſame 
perſon had extorted from him an extravagant ranſom for 
a ſtray beaſt; ſaying, he was a man of a bad character, 
of an imperious temper, and, from his ſuperior power, 
the tyrant of that country. He demanded five okes of 
coffee ; and ſome other claims were made for his officers, 
amounting in the whole to ten okes, for which money was 
accepted. He declared we had no danger to apprehend 
by day at Pambouk, but recommended our leaving the 
Tuins early in the evening. We enjoyed by anticipation 


the ſecurity he foretold. 


Ov tent ſtood on a green dry ſpot near the cliff. The 
view before us was ſo marvellous, that the deſcription 
of it, to bear even a faint reſemblance, ought to appear 
romantic. The vaſt flope, which at a diſtance we had 
taken for chalk, was now beheld with wonder, it ſeem- 
ing an immenſe frozen caſcade, the ſurface wavy, as of 
water at once fixed, or in its headlong courſe ſuddenly 


Petrified. Round about us were many high, bare, ſtony 


ridges; and cloſe by our tent, one with a wide baſis, 
and a ſlender rill of water, clear, ſoft, and warm, run- 
ning in a ſmall channel on the top. A woman was waſh- 
ing linen in it, with a child at her back; and beyond 
were cabbins of the Turcomans, ſtanding diſtim&t, much 
neater than any we had ſcen; each with poultry feeding, 
and a fence of reeds in front. 


IT is an old obſervation, that the country about the 
Mzmzander, the ſoil being light and friable, and full of 
falts generating inflammable matter, was undermined by 
fire and water. Hence it abounded in hot ſprings, which, 
after paſſing underground from the reſervoirs, appeared 
on the mountain, or were found bubbling up in the plain 


or in the mud of the tiver: and hence it was ſubject to 
frequent 
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frequent earthquakes ; the nitrous vapour, compreſſed 
in the cavities and ſublimed by heat or fermentation, 
burſting its -priſon with loud exploſions, agitating the 
atmoſphere, and ſhaking the earth and waters with a 
violence as extenſive as deſtructive ; and hence, more- 
over, the peſtilential grottoes, which had ſubterraneous 
communications with each other, derived their noiſome 
effluvia; and ſerving as ſmaller vents to theſe furnaces 
or hollows, were regarded as apertures of hell, as paſſages 
for deadly fumes riſing up trom the realms of Pluto. One 
or more of the mountains perhaps has burned; and it 
may be ſuſpected, that the ſurface of the country has in 
ſome places been formed from its own bowels. In par- 
ticular, it is probable, that the hill of Laodicea was 
originally an eruption; for it conſiſts of dry, impalpable 
ſoil, porous, with ſmall cavities, reſembling the bore 
of a pipe; as may be ſeen on the ſides, which are bare. 
It reſounded beneath our horſes? feet. The ſtones are 
moſtly maſſes of pebbles or of gravel conſolidated; and 
as light as pumice-ſtone. - We had occaſion to dig, and 
found the earth as hard as any ann echt 


THE hot waters of Hierapolis h have produced that moſt 
extraordinary phenomenon, the cliff, which is one en- 
tire incruſtation. They were antiently renowned for this 
ſpecies of transformation. It is related, they changed ſo 
eaſily, that being conducted about the vineyards and 
gardens, the channels became long fences, each a ſingle 
ſtone. They produced the ridges by our tent. The 
road up to the ruins, which appears as a wide and high 
cauſey, is a petrification; and overlooks many green 
ſpots, once vineyards and gardens, ſeparated by partitions 
of the ſame material. The ſurface of the flat, above the 
cliff, is rough with ſtone and with channels, branching 
out in various directions; a large pool overflowing and 
feeding the numerous rills, ſome of which ſpread over 
the ſlope, as they deſcend, and give to the white ſtony 
bed a humid look, reſembling ſalt or driven ſnow, when 
n This cruſt, which has no taſte or ſmell, being 

an 
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an alkaline, will ferment with acids; and Picenini re— 
lates, thar trial of it had been made with ſpirit of vitriol. 
The waters, though hot, were uſed in agriculture. 


- /TAMERLANE, when he invaded this country, en- 
camped: for the ſummer at Tangiizlik, where many of 
his men were deſtroyed by drinking of a ſpring, which 
ſtagnated and petrified. I ſhould have ſuppoſed that place 
to have been Hierapolis; but other hot waters, with a 
ſimilar cliff, will be mentioned in a following chapter. 
The Turkiſh name Pambouk ſignifies cotton, and, it has 
been faid; refers to the whiteneſs of the incruſtation. 


Tux ſhepherd-poet of Smyrna, after mentioning a 
cave in Phrygia ſacred to the Nymphs, relates, that there 
Luna had once deſcended from the ſky. to Endymion, 
while he was ſlee ping by his herds ; that marks of their 
bed were then extant under the oaks; and that in the 
thickets around it the milk of cows had been ſpilt, which 
men ſtill beheld with admiration ; for, ſuch was the 
appearance, if you ſaw it very far off; but, that from 
thence flowed clear or warm water, which in a little 
while concreted round about the channels, and formed a 
ſtone pavement. The writer deſcribes the cliff of 
Hierapolis, if I miſtake not, as in his time; and has 
added a local ſtory, current when he lived. It was the 
genius of the people to unite, fiction with truth; and, as 
in this and other inſtances, to dignify the tales of their 
mythology with fabulous, evidence, taken from the na- 
tural wonders, in which their country abounded. 
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Remains of Hierapolis—The theatre — Antient manner | of 
fitting —Uſe of the hot waters —T he pool—T he Plutonium 
— Our diſappointment. 


WE aſcended in the morning to the ruins, which are 
on a flat, paſſing by ſepulchres with inſcriptions, and en- 
tering the city from the eaſt. We had ſoon the theatre 
on our right hand, and the pool between us and the cliff. 
Oppoſite to it, near the margin of the cliff, is the remain 
of an amazing ſtructure, onee perhaps baths, or, as we 
conjectured, a gymnaſium ;- the huge vaults of the roof 
' ſtriking horror as we rode underneath. Beyond it is the 
mean ruin of a modern fortreſs; and farther on, are 
maſſive walls of edifices, ſeveral of them leaning from 
their perpendicular, the ſtones diſtorted, and ſeeming 
every moment ready to fall, the effects and evidences 
of violent and repeated earthquakes. In a receſs of the 
mountain on the right hand is the area of a ſtadium. 
Then again ſepulchres ſucceed, ſome nearly buried in the 
mountain-ſide, and one, a ſquare building, with an in- 
ſcription in large letters. All theſe remains are plain, 
and of ſtone. The ſite has been computed about two 
hundred paces wide, and a mile in length. 


AFTER taking a general ſurvey, we returned to the 
theatre, intending to copy inſcriptions and examine more 
particularly, as we changed our ſtation. We found this 
a very large and ſumptuous ſtructure, and the leaſt ruined 
of any we had ſeen. Part of the proſcenium is ſtanding. 
In the heap, which lies in confuſion, are many ſculptures 
well exccuted in baſſo relievo; with pieces of architrave 
inſcribed, but disjointed ; or ſo encumbered with maſſive 
marbles, that we could colle& from them no informa- 
tion. The character is large and bold, with ligatures. 
The marble ſeats are ſtill unremoved. The numerous 

ranges 
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ranges are divided by a low ſemicircular wall, near mid- 
way, with inſcriptions on the face of it, but moſtly ille- 
gible. I copied a ſhort, but imperfe& one, in which 
Apollo Archegetes or The Leader is requeſted to be pro- 
pitious. In another compartment, mention is made of 
the city by its name Hierapolis; and on a third is an en- 
comium in verſe, which may be thus tranſlated, © Hail 
& golden city Hierapolis, the ſpot to be preferred before 
any in wide Aſis; revered for the rills of the nymphs; 
« adorned with ſplendor.” -The nymphs Fay over 
ſprings and fountains. 


'THE . may recollect ſome other theatres and a 
ſtadium, in which many of the ſeats remained in their 
places, and entire. After attentively viewing them, and 
conſidering their height, width, and manner of arrange- 
ment, I am inclined to believe, that the antient Aſiatics 


— ſate at their plays and public ſpectacles, like the modern, 


with their legs croſſed or gathered under them; and, it 
is probable, upon carpets. 


Tax waters of Hierapolis were ſurprizingly attem- 
pered for dying wool, giving it from roots a tinQure 
which rivalled the moſt coſtly purples ; and were a prin- 
cipal ſource of the riches of the place. The company 
of dyers is mentioned in the inſcription on the ſquare 
building among the ſepulchres. That heroum or monu- 
ment was to be crowned by them with' garlands or feſ- 
toons of flowers. The ſprings flowed fo copiouſly, that 
the city was full of ſpontaneous baths, and Apollo the tu- 
telary deity of the Hierapolitans, with Aſculapius and 
- Hygiea, on their medals, bear: witneſs to the medicinal 
virtues which they poſſeſs. The people, in ſome of their 
inſcriptions, are ſtiled the muy * and the ſenate the 


mf powerful a 


THE pool before the theatre has been a bath, and 
marble fragments are viſible at the bottom of the water, 


which! is perfectly * and of a briny taſte. The 


women 
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women of the Aga, after bathing in it, came to the thea- 
tre, where we were employed, to ſee us, with their faces 
muffled. They were ſucceeded by the Aga, with feveral 
attendants. He was a young man of good deportment. 
and uncommon affability. He diſcourſed with our ſani— 
zary, ſitting croſs-legged on the ruins, ſmoking and drink- 
ing coffee; and expreſſed his regret, that no water fit to 
drink could be diſcovered there ; wiſhing, if we poſſeſſed 
the knowlege of any from our books, we would commu- 
nicate it to him; ſaying it would be a benefit, for which 
all future travellers ſhould experience his gratitude. 


HitRAPOLIS was noted, beſides its hot waters, for a 
Plutonium. This was an opening in a ſmall brow of the 
adjacent mountain, capable of admitting a man, and very 
deep, with a ſquare fence before it, encloſing about half 
an acre ;z which ſpace was filled with black thick miſt, ſo 
that the bottom could be ſcarcely diſcerned. The air, to 
thoſe who approached it, was innocent on the out-ſide of 
the fence, being clear of the miſt in ſerene weather; it 
remaining then within the boundary; but there death 
abode. Bulls, as at Nyſa, dropt down, and were drag- 
ged forth without life; and ſome ſparrows, which Strabo 
let fly, inſtantly fell ſenſeleſs. But Eunuchs, the prieſts 
of Magna Mater or Cybele, could 'go in quite to the 
aperture, lean forward or enter it unharmed ; but they 
held their breath, as their viſages teſtified, and ſometimes 
until in danger of ſuffocation. Strabo, the relater, was 
in doubt, whether all Eunuchs could do this, or only they 
of the temple; and if they were preſerved by Divine 
Providence, as in caſes of enthuſiaſm, or were poſſeſſed 
of ſome powerful antidotes. But it is likely this miſt was 
the condenſed ſteam of the hot waters, made noxious by 
the qualities of the ſoil; and that the whole ſecret of the 
prieſts conſiſted in carrying their faces high in the air, 
as another ſpectator has obſerved they always did; and in 
avoiding reſpiration when they ſtooped. I had hoped 
the deſcription of this ſpot would have enabled me to find 
it, but I ſearched about for it unſucceſsfully, 

* WE 


4 
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Wx deſcended to our tent at the approach of evening, 


by a ſteep track down the cliff, beginning beyond the 
pool, in which we alſo bathed with pleaſure, on the ſide 
next the gymnaſium. Our way was often rough and 
ſlippery, reſembling ice, and our horſes with difficulty 
preſerved their footing. When arrived at our tent, I 
renewed my enquiries for the Plutonium, and an old 
Turk, with a beard as white as ſnow, told me, he knew 
the place, that it was often fatal to their goats; and ac- 
counting for the effect, ſaid, it was believed to be the 
habitation of a dæmon or evil ſpirit. We aſcended again 
early in the morning to the theatre, where he had pro- 
miſed to join us; and a live fowl was intended to be the 
martyr of experiment. But we met this day with ſome 
unexpected interruption, which made us leave Hierapo- 
lis in haſte, as will be related in a ſubſequent chapter. 


11 


Of Colaſſæ and the Lycus—Riſe of the Mæander and the 
Marſyas —Celene— Apamea— Courſe of the Mæander— 
Apamea ſubjeft to earthquakes — Rout of Xerxes into Ly- 

dia. - | 
IT had been my intention to extend our journey eaſt- 

ward to the ſources of the Mæander. We were prevent- 
ed from advancing farther than Laodicea and Hierapolis. 

I ſhall therefore endeavour to ſupply the deficiency, by 

giving as clegr an account, as I can, of the antient geo- 

graphy of that region, which has been much perplexed, 


AmoNG the ſmaller places in Phrygia, lying round 
Laodicea and Apamea, was Coloſſæ, once a large and 
populous city ; where the Lycus, entering a chaſm in 
the ground, diſappeared for at moſt five ſtadia or above 
half a mile; after which it re-emerged, and purſued 
its way by Laodicea to the Mzander. The Lycus roſe 


on 
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on mount Cadmus, as did alſo another ſtream of the ſame 
name as the mountain. 


BxvON D Coloſſæ was a ſummit, and a city, once the 
capital of Phrygia, named Celznz ; above which was a 
lake, where the reed grew, which was uſed as the tongue 
or mouth-piece of the aulos or flute, and where they fa- 
bled of Olympus, and of Marſyas and his conteſt with 
Apollo. This lake was the reſervoir or head of the 
Mzmzander and of the Marſyas *, both which roſe below 
it, ſeparate, and were revered by all the Phrygians in 


thoſe parts, who ſacrificed to them, ſingly or jointly, -- 


calling on the river-god, to whom they offered, and 
throwing the thighs of the victims into the ſource, when 
the preſent was carried underground by the eddy, and gi- 
ven, as they ſaid, to the ſtream for which it was deſign- 
ed; or, if intended for both, divided; neither current 
invading the property of its neighbour. 


Cel ang was a large and flouriſhing city at the 
ſources of the two rivers below the lake. The Great 
King or emperor of Perſia had a ſtrong palace beneath 
the Acropolis, by the ſprings of the Marſyas, which roſe 
in the Agora, not leſs in ſize than the Mzander, and 
flowed through the city. Cyrus the younger had alſo 2 
palace there, but by the ſprings of the Mæander, which 
river paſſed likewiſe through the city. He had, moreover, 
an extenſive paradiſe or park, full of wild beaſts, which 
he hunted on horſeback for exerciſe or amuſement; and 
watered by the Mzander, which ran through the middle. 
Xerxes was ſaid to have built theſe palaces and the cita- 
del after his return from his expedition into Greece. 


AnTiocHvus Soter removed the inhabitants of Celæ- 
nz into a city, which he named from his mother, Apa- 
| mea; 


* The Marſyas was the river next Caria, as appears from 
the action mentioned in chap: Lv1it. The Carians were al- 
ſembled by the Marſyas, and one of the leaders adviſed paſ- 
fing the Mzander, and fighting with that river ia the rear, 


—_— 


— 
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mea; and which became afterwards a mart inferior onfy 
to Epheſus. It was ſeated on a root of mount Signia, 
and ſurrounded by the Marſyas, Obrimas, and Orgas. 


The ſtream of the Marſyas was hid, not far from its riſe, 
in a vale called Aulocrene; the ſcene, it was fabled of the 
conteſt with Apollo, ten miles from Apamea on the way 
into Phrygia. It flowed through the middle of this city, 


which was near its mouth; and pouring down into the 


ſuburb with a vehement precipitate current, the ſtream 
twenty-five feet wide, and without windings, joined the 


Mæander; which, having before received the Orgs, paſ- 
- fed through the plain, mild and gentle. The ſprings of 


the Obrimas, which ran likewiſe into the Mæander, were 
on the borders of Piſidia. The Marſyas has been ſtiled 
the moſt tranſparent river of Phrygia; and The Catarac?, 


from its falling down the rock with a mighty noiſe. 


Tur Mzander, augmented by the three rivers, after 
wandering through the Apamene plain, proceeded, larger 
and deeper, with many windings, from the paſtures of 
Phrygia into the vine-clad province of the Carians ; which 
it divided from Lydia near the plain properly called The 
Maæandrian, where the bed was crooked in an uncommon 
degree. This, or the Upper Caria, ending, it flowed 
quietly into that of the Ionians, increaſed by the acceſſion 
of numerous ſtreams, and, after viſiting many towns, and 
fertilizing with its ſlime the fair plains, ſmoothly entered 


the ſea; which perhaps once waſhed the foot both of Ce- 


lænæ and of Signia. The river was navigable a conſider- 
able way above the mouth, and one Meleſander is re- 
corded as having gone on it with his ſhips into the Upper 
Caria. Its eels were much prized by the antient epicures ; 
and its banks were remarkably clothed with tamariſks. 


Tux people of Apamea, though inland, were worſhip- 
pers of Neptune. The reaſon, it has been conjectured, was, 
that they had ſuffered often from earthquakes, of which he 
was ſuppoſed the author. Mithridat<s,gave an hundred ta- 
| Tents toward the reſtoration of the city; which, it is ſaid, 


2 | had 


2 
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had likewiſe been overthrown in the time of Alexander. 
Their tribute-money was remitted to them for five years 
on the ſame account under the emperor Tiberius. The 
ſubterraneous paſſage of the Lycus and the other ſtreams 
ſhowed that the ground had many cavities ; and theſe, it 
has been ſurmiſed, rendered the region very liable to be 
ſhaken. Between Laodicea and Apamea was a muddy 
lake of ſalt-water, which had a private vent: and the 
name Celznz has been interpreted to denote the colour 
of the ſtones and the blackneſs occaſioned by fiery erupti- 


Ons. 


XERXES on his expedition into Greece came by 
Celænæ and the ſalt lake to Coloſſæ and Cydrara, where 
was the boundary of the Lydians and Phrygians. He then 
entered Lydia, and the road dividing, the left branch 
leading into Caria, the right toward Sardes, took the 
latter; on which it was neceſſary to paſs the Mæander. 
Laodicea did not then exiſt, but, it is probable, he 
marched by the ſite, as his rout to Sardes appears to have 
been nearly the ſame with that which we ſhall purſue 
after leaving Hierapolis, and recovering the main road 
from Laodicea weſtward. 


CHAP. LXXI. 


Picenini's journey to Chonos — To Pambouk — Pocock's 
Journey to Chonos — Remarks — Pococſ's journey con- 
tinued — Dinglar — Thhecleb — Remarks. 


IHE reader may be introduced to a. farther knowlege 
of the region, which is the ſubject of the preceding chap- 
ter, by an extract from the diary of Picenini, and from 
the travels of an author, by whom its antient geography 
1s greatly miſtaken. 


| PickxIx , with his companions, ſet out from Laodi- 
cea, and proceeded two hours, when they paſſed through 
a pleaſant wood of tall trees ; and after three hours more, 


came to a FROM called Chonos, which has been ſuppoſed 
Coloflz. 
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Coloſſæ. It ſtands under a very high and almoſt inac- 
ceſſible hill, the cottages on the ſteep or acclivity, from 
which they had a view over the plain from the eaſt to the 
ſouth-weſt. Here they found the Greeks ignorant of 
their own language. Their church, which was in the 
caſtle on the hill, reſembled a wine-vault. Their papas 
or prieſt was of Cyprus, and had the care of about forty 
families, of the ſame progeny as the Turks. a 


LEAviNnG this place at ten in the morning, and paſſ- 
ing a river, they ſaw ſoon after for the ſpace of a mile 
pieces of columns, ruined inſcriptions, and other remains; 
and alſo, ſeveral irregular winding channels, with a cur- 
rent, as they conjectured, of mineral water. Then 
directing their courſe more to the weſt, in three hours 
they came to a river and a plane-tree ; and going on, in 
leſs than an hour and a half, had Pambouk in view on their 


right hand. 


Pocock went from Deniſli to the north-eaſt; by a 
large ſtream called Sultan Emir, which he ſuppoſes the 
Cadmus, running near that corner of the mountains, 

from which the hills of Laodicea begin, and falling into 


the Lycus about a league to the eaſt of that place. He 


paſſed the Lycus at a bridge by an old khan, called Ac- 
can, well-built, of white marble from ſome antient ruin, 
Mount Cadmus turns here to the eaſt, and continues 
about ſix miles. At the northern foot of it is a rock, 
where Soley Bay commonly reſided, and had eleven 
pieces of cannon for his defence ; and a village under- 
neath, which is that ſuppoſed to be Coloſſæ. All over 
the plain were ſmall channels for water, then dry, in- 
cruſted like thoſe of Pambouk. 


Cnonos ſeems to have had the ſame affinity 
with Coloſſæ as Deniſli with Laodicea. The river, 
which Picenini paſſed on leaving Chonos, was pro- 
baby the Lycus; and the ruins,” which ſucceeded, the 
remains of Coloſſæ. The other river muſt have been 


the Mæander. Pocock does not diſtinguiſh between Cho- 
| nos 
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nos and Coloſſæ. He has miſtaken the Lycus for Cad- 
mus; and the Mæander, as ſeveral other mag oops _ 
done, for the Lycus. 1 
Pocock ines his journey ne N Cho: 
nos; when, a little farther on, the hills, ran fon about 
two leagues to the north, and then turning: toward the 
eaſt again, were the ſouthern boundary of a fine vale 
about one league wide, and four long. On the ſouth 
ſide of theſe hills are waters, like thoſe of Hierapolis, in; 
cruſting the ſlope with a white petriſication; and on the 
oppoſite ſide are other hot waters. He. came bo the foot 
of the high hills on the north of this vale, whete was.aq 
encampment of Turcomans, and croſſed over; the woody 
mountain to the north-eaſt to a village, where, he. paſſed 
the night. He went on in this ſmall plaip, which leads 
on the north-weſt into the great plains of the Mader; 
where the river runs along on the weſt ſide for PIR 
twelve miles, and then goes in between the hills. bs 
deſcribes the Mæander as running to the weſt, at th 
diſtance of eight miles from the north end of the plain, 
and as turning * from near the welt * 


Wr are now, with Pocock, not far a the junction 
of the Marſyas with the Mzander; for he mentions 4 
plain uniting with this arid extending to the eaſt, about 
two leagues wide and four long, with a high hill and a 
village called Dinglar at the eaſt end, where, he was told, 
a river riſes, and falls down a hill from a lake at the top; 
and reg as he was men are ruins. 

"ie went on, over we Mrmzarider, where it croſſes the 
large plain, to a village ot the north fide; and the 
next day after travelling eight miles came to a town, 
called Iſhecleh, under the hills, which are at the north 
end. of the plain ; beneath one, which is very high and 
ſteep, and has on it ſome remains of an antient for- 
treſs. In the town were many pieces of pillars, and 


wrought. 
{ 
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wrought ſtones; and imperſect inſcriptions; but is is mofl 
remarkable for its delightful ſituation at the ſources of a 
river now called Ochieuſe, which riſes at the foot of the 
mountain in eight or nine ſtreams. Some of theſe are 
large, and very clear, and all ſoon unite, and tun through 
the plain into the Mæander. He ſuppoſes the two rivers 
at —_— * e to be fourteen miles apart. 


Tus ee will remember that Aae was in the 
way from Laodicea to the eaſt, as Dinglar now is; and 


that there was The Cataract of the river Marſyas, and not 


its riſe; which was ſome miles diſtant, on the road, which 
Pocock took, leading into Phrygia; and moreover, that 
the ſprings both of the Marſyas and of the Mzander were 
at Celænæ, which, I think, is *evidently Iſhecleh. The 
plain between the two places is bounded to the north and 
ſouth by high hills: and in it is a river, called Bouarba- 
ſha, which falls into the Mzander, and is by Pocock ſup- 


| Poſed to be the Orgas, 


o 
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gad at Hi EW Jl to our tent—Fh— Ford 
the Mzander —Our condc or reſting- place — Booths of the 
 Turcomang—Ruins 7 e hiſtory — Arrive at 
Bullada. | 


WE are now to relate the occaſion of our ſudden de- 
parture from Hierapolis. While we were buſy at the 
theatre, the Aga of a village eaſtward came to bathe 
with a conſiderable retinue, and two of his men ſum- 
moned our Janizary to appear before him. He was ſit- 
ting in the ſhade of the gymnaſium, and among the Turks 
with him were a couple, whom we had treated on the 


preceding 
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preceding day with coffee. The Aga alledged, that we 
had knowledge of hidden treaſure, and had already filled 
our proviſion-cheſts, which he had ſeen by the tent, with 
it; and demanded one of them for his ſhare. . He treated 
| the Janizary as mocking him, when he endeavoured to 
explain the nature of our errand, and the manner, in 
which we had been employed. The Janizary returned ta 
us at the theatre, exclaiming, as at Eſkihiſſar, that we 
were among rebels and robbers; that neither equity, our 
Firhman, or the Grand Signior would avail us;, that, 
unleſs we would repent too late; it behoved us to haſten 
away. He was prevailed on, however, to temonſtrate 


again; but the Aga inſiſted on his claim with threaten» 
ings, if we did not ſpeedily comply; 


Ir ſeemed an exorbitant ſum would be requiſite to glut 
this extortioner and his dependants; and, if he were gra- 
tified, we might ſtill expect other Agas to follow his ex- 
ample, and be haraſſed until we were quite ſtripped of 
our money. The diſpute growing very ſerious, we were 
apprehenſive of immediate violence; and it was deemed 
prudent to retire by the cauſey to our tent. At the ſame 
time, his two men, who had tarried by us, mounted their 
| horſes with viſible chagrin, and rode off, as was ſurmiſed, 
to the village with orders, 


Ox out arrival at the tent we | beld a confi when 
the Janizary warmly urged the peril of our preſent ſuua- 
tion; that the frontier of the Cuthayan . Paſhalike, in 
which we were, was inhabited by a lawleſs and deſperate 
people; who committed often the moſt daring outrages 
with impunity. He recommended the regaining, as faſt 
as poſſible, the Paſhalike of Guzel-hiſſar. It was indeed 
the general deſire, that we might remove from a region, 
in which we had already experienced ſo much ſolicitude, 
_ * our ſafety for a moment was deemed precari- 

Our men were alert in ſtriking the tent, and load- 
R 2 ing 


Cuthaya, antiently Cotyzitim in Phrygia. 
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; our baggage; and at nine in the morning we fled from 
Fambouk, under the conduct of our Janizary. 


Wir forded the Mæander by a wooden bridge for foot- 
paſſengers, with the water up to the bellies of our horſes. 
We rode through a court before the houſe of the Aga, 
with whom we had firft treated, and ſaw there ſome mar- 
ble fragments, probably removed from the adjacent ruins. 
The village is exceedingly mean and ſmall, 


- KezyinG up the plain to recover the road from La- 
odicea to Magneſia, we had on our left a narrow and 
deep water-courſe. The ſtream, at an over-ſhot mill, 
was turned from its channel, and permitted at intervals to 
run into the corn-fields. The rills alſo from the moun- 
tain were conducted into lands recently ploughed, on 
which cranes were ſtalking to devour inſects or reptiles 
diſtreſſed by the moiſture. We hurried on, apprehenſive 
of being purſued, until we were oppoſite the ſnowy ſum- 
mit, beneath which we had pitched our tent, going to 
Denifli. We found there a company of Turks, and 
alighted to dine near them under ſome trees, which grow 


by a fountain. Theſe repaſts were ny" GY by 


Neep on a carpet in the ſhade. 


Tas travellers, with whom our men converſed, in- 
formed them, that the Turcomans, ericamped in the plain 
on the other fide of the Mæander, had very lately. plun- 
dered ſome cavarans, and cut off the heads of the people 
who oppoſed them. We diſliked this intelligence, and ſet 
out again after two hours, fearing we might be benighted 
among them. Leaving the road to Magneſia on the left 
hand, we came in half an hour to a crazy wooden bridge, 
over a rapid river, falling, lower down, into the Mæan- 
der. This river had à wooden bridge on piles, which we 
paſſed, with one of ſtone, in view, higher up the ſtream, 
conſiſting of a ſingle arch. The plain was here very wide 
and ſmooth, and covered with the black booths of the Tur- 
comans. Our Janizary appeared as one half frantic, if he 

| | diſcovered 
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diſcovered atiy of the company ſtraggling or loitering on 
the way. We- puſhed briſkly acroſs, and then travelled 
weſtward in a green and pleaſant receſs of the mountain 
Meſſogis. | | 


O entering the receſs, we had on our right hand, at a 
diſtance, the ruins of Tripolis, Smith * relates, that he 
ſaw there only huge ſtones, lying confuſedly in heaps, be- 
ſides veſtiges of a theatre and of a caſtle. We could plain- 
ly diſcern the naked ſite of the former on the ſlope of 
Meſſogis, and beneath it maſſes of wall, remnants of the 
fortreſs. About half an hour to the weſt is a flouriſhing . 
town or village. A ſtream, of which we had a diſtin& 
view from the mountains, the next morning, winds not far 
off in the plain, and has been miſtaken by ſeveral travellers 
for the Mæander. Smith forded it near Tripolis, in his 
way to Pambouk, where he arcived about four hours after. 

TRIPOLIS is the place, where St. Bartholomew taught, 
and St. Philip is ſaid to have ſuffered martyrdom. It was 
afterwards the ſee of a biſhop, John Ducas, ſurnamed 
Vatazes, the ſecond emperor of Nice, had an interview 
there with the "Turkiſh Sultan in 1244. It was enlarged 
and fortified by Ducas for a bulwark to cover Philadelphia, 
In 1306 it was in the poſſeſſion of the Turks, who had 
beſieged and taken it by ſtratagem; and Alifuras made from 
it his incurſions into the empire. It is not mentioned by 
Strabo; but in the Antonine Itinerary is placed twelve 
miles from Hierapolis, and thirty-three from Philadel- 
phia; and in Peutinger's Table, from Tralles fifteen. 


We rode on by fine crops of barley, with a large 
water-courſe on our left hand; and, after nine hours, 
arrived in the duſk of evening at Bullada, a Turkiſh 
town: the houſes numerous and ſcattered on ſlopes, with 
a bridge croſſing the bed of a torrent, then dry. We 
were lodged in a new khan, ſmall, but unuſually * 
| a 


* Suryey of the Seven Churches, p. 245. 
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and from the windows, in the morning, had an extenſive tf 
view over the plain. We could ſee part of the white 
cliff of Hierapolis. On enquiry, we found that we were tl 
now only a journey of about four days from Smyrna, go- n 
ing the direct road; and were aſſured, that the Plague w 
Aer wy wth uncommon : fe 
©" il A P. L XXIII. p 
Aal of lrving- - Mount Tmolus—The region * Cata- by 
erm The river Hermus— Arrive at Ala-ſhahir. | ar 
m 
ob R mode of I in this taur had been more pr 
rough, than can well be deſcribed. We had endeavoured in 
to avoid, as much as poſſible, communicating with the w 
people of the country; and had commonly pitched our ra 
tent by ſome well, brook, or fountain near a village, A; 
where we could purchaſe eggs, fowls, fruits, wine, raki de 
or brandy, and the like neceſſarięes; with bread, which lic 
which was often gritty and of the moſt ordinary kind. th 
We had ſeldom pulled off bur clothes at night; ſleeping W 
ſometimes with our boots and hats on, as by day; a ot 
portmanteau or large ſtone ſerving inſtead of a pillow or ab 
bolſter. But one conſideration had ſoftened the ſenſations th 
ot fatigue, and ſweetened. all our hardſhips. It was the pl. 
. comfortable reflection, that we enjoyed our liberty, and to 
were, as we conceived, at a diſtance from the plague ; W; 


but now we were about to loſe that ſatisfaction, and at 
every ſtage to approach nearer to the ſeat of infection. 


| | nme 
Wx had agreed to viſit Ala-ſhahir “ or Philadelphia; th 
and ſetting out in the morning, aſcended the mountaio, m 
which is Meſſogis, and turning to the north-weſt, | Sa 
through a cultivated tract, the way good, to hills green Fre 
with flowering ſhrubs, and in particular with Labdanum. an 

The air partook of their fragrancy, and e to us | | | 

| the 

; : * 


* Allabſcheyr, The City , God. W 
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the ſweet odours of mount Tmolus. After five hours 
we alighted, and dined beneath a tree by a well. We 
then entered a deep narrow track, and came in two hours 
more to a village, and pitched our tent on a dry ſpot z 
with an old caſtle on the mountain on our left hand, and be+ 
fore us acl extenſive plain, in which = river * Hermus runs, 


Tas region, which is above, or to the ** of, 
Philadelphia, was named Catakekaumene or Underburnt. 
By ſame it was reckoned in Myſia, by others in Mæonia 
or Lydia. It was five hundred ſtadia or ſixty-two miles 
and à half long, and four hundred ſtadia or fifty 
miles broad ; and antlently covered with vines, which 
produced the. wine called by, its name, and eſteemed not 
inferior to any in goodneſs, The ſurface of the plain, 
which is now turf, was then ſpread with aſhes ; and the 
range of mountains Was ſtony and black, as from a con- 
flagration, which ſome, who fabled that Typho was 
deſtroyed there, ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by 
lightening; but earth- born fire was concerned inſtcad of 
the giant and jupiter. This was evident from three pits, 
which they called Phyſæ or the Bellows, diſtant from each 
other about forty ſtadia or five miles, with rough hills 
above them, farmed, it was believed, by cinders from 
their volcanoes. The wits of old, obſerving that ſuch 
places were peculiarly fertile in vines, affirmed, alluding 
to the ſtory of Semele, it was no fiction * 3 
Was begotten by fire, > 


Tux river Hermus, which divides this plain, begun 
near Dorylæum, a city of Phrygia Fpicteics riſing on 
the mountain Dindymus, which was ſacred to Cybele the 
mother of the Gods. From this region it flowed into the 
Sat dian, received the Phrygius, which ſeparated Phrygia 
from Caria, and alſo many other ſtreams from Myſia 
and Lydia, i in its way to the ſea, 3 * | 


Is the morning we deſtended faom the e and 
winding toward the left, ſoon after met a cow laden 


with the dwelling, the goods, and chattels of a Tur- 
- coman 


7 
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coman family; a very groteſque and riſible figure, A 

woman followed, trudging on foot, with a child at her 

back, her naked, breaſts hanging down beiore her. In 

. half an hour we croſſed a ſtream running eaſtward; and 

then paſſed by a ſpot, where a-number ot the 'Turcomans 

were loading their camels, and buſied in removing their 
booths, their wives, children, and cattle. We entered | 

- _ the caravan- road from Angora to Smyrna, when our 

courſe: became weſt, with mount Tmolus on our left 

hand; and n three au e Eg a wy at Ala-ſhahis. 

85:71 Gwl-7ixf N | | 
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07 Putaights: — Its modern hift < 9% preſent town 

A mmeral ſpring, and the ſuppoſed wall of bones — 
Dija uſe of the Greel tongue — Civility of the People — 
"New: of. the F — = Arrive at Sardes. © 


TAI US Phila, brother of Eumenes, was 
the founder of Philadelphia, which ſtood on a root of 
mount Tmolus, by the river Cogamus. The frequent 1 
earthquakes, which it experienced, were owing to its 
vicinity with Catakekaumene. Even the city- walls were 

- Hot ſecure,; but were ſhaken almoſt daily, and diſparted. 
The inhabitants lived in perpetual apprehy „and | 
were ways employed in repairs. They Were few in | 
number, the people reſiding chiefly in the country, and | 
cultivating the ſoil, rich was fertile. | \ 


"Joxin Ducas, the Greek general, to whom Laodicea 
| ſubraitted, took Philadelphia, with Sardes, by aſſault, in 7 

1097. It was again reduced, about the year 1106, un- 
der the ſame emperor,” without difficulty. Two years 
after, the Turks marched from the Eaſt, with a defi ign 
to plunder it and the maritime cities. In 3175 the 
emperor Manuel, falling into an ambuſcade of the 
1 from ** _— A the Mzander, 
521 WOI. & 13 1 retired 
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zetired to Philadelphia. In the diviſion of the conqueſts: 
of Sultan Aladin in 1300, the inner parts of Phrygia, as 
far as Cilicia and Philadelphia, fell by lot to Karaman, 
The town in 1306 was beſieged by Aliſuras, who took 
the forts near, and diſtreſſed it, but retired on the ap- 


proach of the Roman army. The Tripolines requeſted 


ſuccour from the general, on his way by Kliara; and he 
defeated the enemy at Aulak. It is related, that the 


Philadelphians deſpiſed the Turks, having a tradition, 


2 


that their city had never been taken. After this exploit, 
the Grand Duke Roger returned hither, by the forts of 
Kula and Turnus, and exacted money. In 1391 
Philadelphia fingly refuſed to admit Bajazet; but want- 
ing proviſions was forced to capitulate. Cineis, after his 
reconciliation with Amir prince of Tonia, drew over to 
his intereſt this place, with Sardes, N + ies Are and the 
country as far as the Hermus, 


I was inivacly matter of ſurprize, that Philadelphia 
was not abandoned ; and yet it has ſurvived many cities 
leſs liable to earthquakes, and continues now a mean, 
but conſiderable. town, of large extent, ſpreading on the 


flopes of three or four hills. Of the wall, with which 


it has been encompaſſed, many remnants are ſtanding, 
but with large gaps. The materials of this fortification 
are ſmall ſtones, with ſtrong cement. It is thick and 
lofty, and has round towers. On the top, at regular diſ- 


tances, were a great number ot neſts, each as big as a 


buſhel; with the cranes, their owners, by them, ſingle 
or in pairs. The bed of the Cogamus, which is on the 
north-eaſt ſide, was almoſt dry. The French traveller, 


Paul Lucas, * has miſtaken this place for Laodicea. 


Gos alittle up the Cogamus, between the moun- 
tains, in the bank on the right hand, is a ſpring' of a 
purgative quality, much eſteemed and reſorted to in the 
hot months. It taſted like ink, is clear, and tinges the 
earth with the colour of ochre. F arther up, beyond the 

; town, 


F V. 1. p. 306. 
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town, on the left hand, is the wall, which, it has been 


ſaid, was built with human bones, after a maſſacre, by 
one of the Sultans. That wonder“ is the remnant of a 
duc, which has conveyed water of a petrifying quality, 
as at Laodicea. This incruſted ſome vegetable ſubſtances, 
which have periſhed, and left behind, as it were, their 
molds. It was now partly fallen, but ſerved as a fence 
between two corn- fields. The whole is much e 

the pieces r ae and crumbling 


Tux biſhop of Philadelphia was abſent, but the proto- 
papas or chief prieſt, his ſubſtitute, whom we went to 
vilit,, received us at his palace, a title given to a very 
indifferent houſe, or rather a cottage, of clay. We 
found him ignorant of the Greek tongue, and were forc- 
ed to diſcourſe with him, by an interpreter, in the Turk- 
iſh language. He had no idea that Philadelphia exiſted 
before chriſtianity, but told us it had become a city in 
con equence of the many religious foundations. The 
number af churches he reckoned at twenty - four, moſtly 
in ruins, and mere maſſes of wall decorated with painted 
ſaints. Only ſix are in a better condition, and have their 
prieſis. The epiſcopal church is large, and ornamented 
with gilding, carving, and holy portraits. The Greeks 
are about three hundred - families, and live in a friendly: 
intercourſe with the Turks, of whom they ſpeak well. 
We were aſſured that the clergy and laity in general knew 
as little of Greek as the proto-papas; and yet the liturgies 
and. offices of the church are read as elſewhere, ang. have, 
undergone no alteration on that account. 


Tun Philadelphians are a civil people. One of the 


Greeks ſent us a ſmall earthen veſſel full of choice wine. 


Some families beneath the trees, by a rill of water, invit- 
ed us to alight, and partake of their refreſhments. 'T hey. 
ſaluted us, when we met; and the aga or governor, on 
hearing that we were F 5 bade us 9 by a 
mellenger. 


Py LAs 


* See Ryeaut—and. Woodward's Catalogue of foreign, 
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pfLADELHIA poſſeſſing waters excellent in dying, 

and being ſituated on one of the moſt capital roads to 
Smyrna, is much frequented, eſpecially by Armenian 
merchants. The khan, in which we lodged, was very 
filthy, but full of paſſengers. Mules arrived almoſt 
hourly, and were unladen in the area. As a caravan 
goes regularly to Smyrna, and returns on ſtated days, we 
were uneaſy here, and afraid of infection. The accounts 
now given us of the plague and of the havoc it was mak- 
ing, were ſuch, that the moſt intrepid perſon might 
reaſonably ſhudder with horror and apprehenſion. 


Wr ſet out at nine in the morning from Philadelphia 
for Sardes, diſtant twenty-eight miles, according to the 
Antonine Itinerary. Mount Tmolus was on our left 
hand, conſiſting of uneven, ſeparate, ſandy hills, in a 
row, green and pleaſant, once clothed with vines, but 
now neglected. Behind them was a high ridge covered 
with ſnow. The plain, beſides the Hermus, which 
divides it, is well watered by rills from the flopes. It is 
wide, beautiful, and cultivated ; but has few villages, 
being poſſeſſed by the Turcomans, who, in this region, 
were reputed thieyes, but not given to blood-ſhed, 
Their booths and cattle were innumerable. We ſtopped 
after an hour; at a handſome fountain. The ciſtern 
was a ſarcophagus, carved with feſtoons. On it is in- 
ſcribed in Greek © Of Appius;” and in an old bury- 
ing-ground near it were ſome marble fragments. We 
travelled three hours and a half north-weſtward ; and as 
long weſtward. We met numerous caravans, chiefly of 
mules, on the road; or faw them by its ſide feeding on 
the green paſture, their burthens tying on the ground ; 
the paſſengers ſitting i in groups eating, or ſleeping on the 
graſs. We pitched our. tent about ſunſet, and the next 
day, after riding two hours in the ſame direction, ar- 
rived x at Sardes, now called Sart. 


S HAP. 
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C H A P. LXXV. 


Of Sardes and its Acropolis — Taken Ly Cyrus — The town 

- burnt by the Ionians — Surrenders to Alexander the Great 
— Suffers from an earthquake — Its later hiſtory — The 
theatre — The aſſault under Antiochus — Oth-r remains — 
The hill, and the river Paftolus — The "SG — Ruin of 
a temple. 


LYDIA was celebrated for its city Sardes, which 
was of great antiquity, though poſterior to the war of 
Troy. It was enriched by the fertility of the foil, and 
had been the capital of the Lydian kings. It was ſeated 
on the ſide of mount Tmolus, and the Acropolis * was 
remarkable for its ſtrength. This was on a lofty hill; 
the back part, or that toward Tmolus, a ilar 
precipice. One of the kings, an anceſtor of Croeſus, it 
is related, believed, that by leading a lion about the wall 
be ſhould render the fortreſs impregnable, and neglected 
that portion of it as totally inacceſſible, 


CRrotsus, who was tyrant or king of all the nations 
within the river Halys, engaging Cyrus, who, had fol- 
lowed him into Lydia, was defeated in the plain before 
the city, the Lydian horſes not enduring the ſight or 
imell of the camels. Cyrus then beſieged him, and offer- 
ed a reward for the perſon, who ſhould firſt mount the 
wall. One of his foldiers had ſeen a Lydian deſcend for 
his helmet, which had rolled down the back of the 
Acropolis, Ie tried to aſcend there, where not even a 
centinel was placed, and ſucceeded. Afterwards the Per- 
ſian ſatrapas, or commandant, reſided at Sardes, as the 
emperor did at Suſa. | | 


Ix the time of Darius, the Mileſians ſailed to Epheſus, 
and leaving their veſſels at mount Coriſſus, marched up 
by the river Cayſier, and croſſing mount Tmolus, ſur- 

prized 


" 


* Seea view and a plan of the ruins in Peyſonell's Travels, 
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priaed the city, except the Acropolis, in which was a 
numerous garriſon. A ſoldier ſet fire to one of the houſes, 
which were thatched, and preſently the town was in 
flames. The Ionians retreated to Tmolus, and in the 
night to their ſhips. 


Tux city and Acropolis ſurrendered on the approach of 
Alexander, after the battle of the Granicus. He en- 
camped by the river Hermus, which was twenty ſtadia 
or two miles and a half diſtant. He went up to the 
Acropolis, which was then fortified with a triple wall, 
and reſolved to erect in it a temple and altar to Jupiter 


Olympius, on the ſite of the royal palace of the Lydians. 


SARDES under the Romans was a large city, and not 
inferior to any of its neighbours, until the terrible earth- 
quake, which happened in. the time of Tiberius Cæſar. 
Magneſia by Sipylus, Philadelphia, Laodicea, Epheſus, 
and ſeveral more cities partook largely in that calamity, 
but this place ſuffered prodigiouſly, and was much pitied. 
The munificence of the emperor was nobly exerted to 
repair the various damages, and Sardes owed its recovery 
to Tiberius. 


Tur emperor Julian made Chryſanthius, a Sardian, 
of a ſenatorial family, pontiff of Lydia. He attempted to 
reſtore the heathen worſhip, erecting temporary altars 
at Sardes, where none had been left, and repairing the 
temples, if any veſtiges remained. In the year 400, the 
Goths under Tribigild and Caianas, officers in the Ro- 
man pay, who had revolted from the emperor Arcadius, 
plundered this city. In the ſubſequent trouhles in Aſia, 
the natives-in general were compelled to retire for ſafety. 
to the hills and ſtrong holds. At Sardes they permitted 
the Turks, on an incurſion of the Tartars i in 1304, to 
occupy a portion of the Acropolis ſeparated by a ſtrong 
wall with a Gate, and afterwards murdered them in their 


ſleep. 


2 Tur 
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Tur fite of this once noble city was now green and 
flowery. Coming from the eaſt, we had the ground-piat 
of the theatre on our left hand, with a ſmall brook near 
us, running before it. This ſtructure was in a brow, 
which unites with the hill of the Acropolis, and was 
called Prion, Some pieces of the vault, which ſupported 
ſeats, and completed che ſemicircle, remain. 


Ir was on this ſide the effort was made; which gave 
Antiochus poſſeſſion of Sardes. An officer had obſerved 
that vultures and birds of prey gathered there about the 
offals and dead bodies thrown into the hollow by the be- 
ſieged, and inferred that the wall, ſtanding on the edge 
of the precipices, was negleCted as ſecure from any at- 
tempt. He ſcaled it with a feſolute party, while Anti- 
ochus called off the attention both of his own army and 
of the enemy by a feint ; marching as if he intended to 
attack the Perſian gate. Two thouſand ſoldiers ruſhed 
in at the gate opened for them, and took their poſt at 
the theatre; when the town was plundered and burned. 


.GoixG on, we paſſed by remnants of maſly buildings; 
marble piers ſuſtaining heavy fragments of arches of brick; 
and more indiſtin& ruins. Theſe are in the plain before 
the hill of the Acropolis. On our right hand, near the 
road, was a portion of a large edifice, with a heap of 
ponderous materials beſore and behind it. The walls are 
ſtanding of two large, lofty, and very long rooms, with 
a ſpace between them, as of a paſſage. "This remain, 

:* has been conjectu red, was the houſe of Croeſus, * 
once appropriated by the Sardians, as a place of retire- 
ment, to ſuperannuated citizens, It was called the 
Geruſia, and in it; as ſome Roman authors have re- 


—— marked, was exetmplified the extreme durability of the 


antient brick. The walls in this ruin have double arches 
beneath, and conſiſt chiefly of brick, with layers of 
ſtone. The bricks are er as fine and good, of 

various 


* See Peyſonell, 
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various ſizes, ſome flat, and broad. We employed a 
man to procure one entire, but the cement proved ſo 
very hard and tenacious, it was next to impoſſible. Both 
Croeſus and Mauſolus, neither of whom could be ſuſpe&- 
ed of patſimony, had uſed this material in the walls of 
their palaces. It was inſenſible of decay; and, it is 
aſſerted, if the walls were erected true to their perpen- 
dicular, would, without violence, laſt for ever. 


Tux hill of the Acropolis appears from the plain to 
be triangular. It is ſandy; and the ſides rough. The 
fortreſs is abandoned, but has a double wall, as in 1304, 
fronting the plain; beſides out-works; in ruins. The 
eminence affords a fine proſpect of the country, and in 
the walls are two or three fragments with inſcriptions; 
Not far from the welt end is the celebrated river PaQolus, 
which riſes in mount Tmolus, and once flowed through 
the middle of the Agora or market-place of Satdes in its 
way to the Hermus, bringing down from the mountain 
bits of gold. The treaſures of Croeſus and of his anceſtors 
were collected chiefly from the rjver, but in time that 
ſource failed. The Pactolus, after ſnow or rain, is a 
torrent. The ſtream was now ſhallow, the bed ſandy; 
in colour inclining to a reddiſh yellow, 


BxyoND the ſuppoſed Geruſia, we turned from the 
road to the left, and paſſing the miſerable village Sart, 
which ſtands, with a ruinous moſque, above the river, 
on a root or ſpur of the hill of the Acropolis, croſſed the 
Pactolus, and pitched our tent in a flowery meadow. 
Not far from us were booths of the Turcomans, with 
their cattle feeding. Some of them joined us, arid one 
or two wanted raki or brandy, but were told we had 
none. A ſmall gratuity was required for the Aga of the 
village, which was oppoſite to our tent. 


Artxk reſting awhile, we were conducted toward 
the mountain, and ſuddenly ſtruck with the view of a 


tuin of a temple, near us, in a moſt retired ſituation, 
beyond 
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beyond the Pactolus, and between the hill of the Acro- 
polis and mount Tmolus. Five columns are ſtanding; 
one without the capital; and one with the capital awry 
to the ſouth. The architrave was of two ſtones. A 
Piece remains on one. column, but moved ſouthward ; 
the other part, with the column, which contributed to 
its ſupports has fallen ſince the year 1699. One capital 
was then diſtorted, as was imagined, by an earthquake ; 
and over the entrance of the Naos was a vaſt ſtone, which 
occaſioned wonder by what art or power it could be raiſ- 
ed. That fair and magnificent portal, as it is tiled by 
the telater, “ has ſince been deſtroyed ; and in the heap 
lies that moſt huge and ponderous marble. Part of one 
of the ante is ſeen about four feet high. The ſoil has 
accumulated round the ruin; and the baſes, with a 
moiety of each column, are concealed ; except one which 
was cleared by Mr. Wood. This was probably the tem- 
ple dedicated to the local goddeſs Cybebe or Cybele, + 
and which was damaged in the conflagration of Sardes by 
the Mileſians. It was of the Ionic order, - and had eight 
columns in front. The reader, who tecolleQs the em- 
barraſſment of Metagenes in building the temple of Diana 
at Epheſus, where a ſimilar maſs of marble was placed 
over the entrance, will be inclined to pronounce, that 
both fabrics were planned by the ſame bold and enter- 
prizing architects. The ſhafts are fluted; and the capi- 
tals deſigned and car ved with exquiſite taſte and ſkill. It 
is impoſſible to behold, without deep regret, this imper- 
fect remnant of ſo beautiful oy e an edifice, 


* Chiſhull, + See Sophocles. PhiloRet. 390. 
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CHAP. I. XXVI. 


* to Epheſus — Lariſſa — Aſis — Hypæpa — Birght — 
Road from Pergamum to Sardes. 


IN the preceding chapter we have mentioned an ex- 
pedition of the Mileſians. The diſtance of Sardes from 
Epheſus was five hundred and forty ſtadia or ſixty-ſeven 
miles and a half ; and the hiſtorian Herodotus, who re- 
lates their enterprize, reckons a day's journey one hun- 
dred and fifty ſtadia or eighteen miles and three-quarters. 
The way to Epheſus from Sardes was over Tmolus, 
which is deſcribed as a compact mountain, of a moderate 
extent, having its boundaries in Lydia. On one of the 
ſummits was a watch-tower, erected by the Perſians, of 
which perhaps the ruin is ſtill extant, an Hexedra, or 
building with fix ſides of feats, of white marble. From 
it were beheld the adjacent plains, and in particular that 
of the Cayſter. 


Ix the plain of the Cayſter was Lariſſa, an Epheſian 
village, but once a city; and there was a temple of Apollo. 
Strabo mentions a prieſt of Jupiter of Lariſſa as his con- 
temporary, and a man of eminence at Tralles. The 
foil was fruitful in vines. Lariſſa was nearer to mount 
Tmolus than to Epheſus, from which place it was diſtant 
one hundred and eighty ſtadia or twenty-two miles and a 
half. It was thirty ſtadia or three miles and three-quar- 
ters from Nyſa, lying above that city, the way to it 
through Meſſogis, probably at the gap beyond Nofli- 
Bazar, by the temple of Mater Iſodrome, or Cybele of the 
Plain. This diſtri, in which the Cayſter riſes, is likely 
to afford the curious traveller fome ruins, with much 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction. The Cayſtrian plain was con- 
tiguous eaſtward with the Cilbianian, which was large, 
fertile, and well inhabited. 

8 Tun 
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Tux tract between mount Tmolus and Meſſogis is a. 


portion of the region named Aſis; and, being meadowy, 
was much frequented by geeſe, cranes, and ſwans. 
There, it has been ſaid, you might liſten to them, ſit- 
ting on Tmolus in the ſpring ſeaſon, or ſee them feed- 
ing in the graſs; arriving in vaſt companies, and ſettling, 
or flying away, and making the Cayſter and the Aſian 
marſh reſound with their noiſy clamour, The Aſian 


marſh is now perhaps dry ground. 


Art the foot of Tmolus, defcending toward the 
Cayſtrian plain, was the ſmall town, Hypæpa, where 
the Perſians of Lydia had a temple ſerved by Magi. An 
author, who lived in the ſecond century, relates, that 
he ſaw there an altar in a cell, with aſhes on it, differ- 
mg in colour from common aſhes ; that the Magus or 
prieſt entered the cell, and keaped dry wood on the altar ; 
that he then put the tiara or ſacred fillet round his head, 
and invoked the deity, chanting from a book in a barba- 
rous language unintelligible to the Greeks, when the fewel 
lighted ſpontaneouſly, and a clear flame was produced. 
The ſame wonder was performed at Hierocæſarea * in 
Lydia, at the temple dedicated by * Cyrus to the 


| Ferſua Diana. 


Hye apa i is ah a town, called Birghe, and has two 
very handſome moſques. It is probable a fortreſs with 
towers (Nogye,) was erected there to command the paſs 
of mount Tmolus, and occaſioned: the diſuſe of the old 
name for that of Pyrge, of which Birghèé is a corruption. 
Pyrge was one of the places, which ſuffered from the 
exactions of the Grand Duke Roger, general of the 
Roman armies in 1306; and thither the body of Amir, 
on his ſudden death, was removed by Cine from Epheſus 

LS or 


On a medal of this place the oddeſ is repreſented, with 
a quiver, the Legend II EIK H or The Perfian; and on the 
reverſe is an altar, with a fire on it. A very forced ex- 
* of this ts Legend is given in the notes on Pliny, 
v. c. 31. 
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or Aiaſalvick, to be buried in the ſepulchre of his an- 
ceſtors, in 1403. 


WI ſhall add here the rout to Sardes from the plain 
of the Caicus and the city Pergamum, * which is thus de- 
ſcribed by Strabo: On the eaſt is the city Apollonia, 
* ſeated on an eminence ; and on the ſouth a ridge of 
* mountains. Paſſing over this, and going towards 
* Sardes, Thyatira is on the left; and on the right, 
« Apollonis, diſtant three hundred ſtadia, thirty-ſeven 
„% miles and a half, both from Pergamum and . from 
« Satdes. Then follows the plain of the river Hermus 


% and this city.“ 


* In Pe UTINGE n' Table. In the Antonine itinerary, 


Pergamum ;- - — Petgamum - -, — 
Germe | - - - m. p. 25 Germa - m. p. 25 
Pj r OO ES 33 
Sardes * - = - 36 Sar des 33 
Philadelphia 30 Philadelphia 228 
Tripolis 34 Tripolis 33 
Hiera polis 12 FHierapolis 12 
From — „ 7 | 

to Smyrna | | 
From Sardes Pi a 20 

Hypzpa 


Fram has been reckoned ſixty miles north of Smyrna. 


CHAP. 


Ga 
MS 
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4 H A A LAXVU. 


; ? 


Chiu aun to Birghi — — 7 7 5ria Fo gha — 


W 149 Account of Tyria. 


" #4 4 g 
1 : : g fic 


WE wan give here an abſtract of nee journey, 
in n 2699, from NN to A 


Tur Acer of Tmelus is Male 0 by windings or 
traverſes.” The mountain is pleafant, and garniſhed with 
an infinite variety of plants, ſhrubs, and trees. Befides 
a fine proſpect of the country, the traveller is amuſed with 
impending rocks, perpendicular precipices, 8 the mur- 
murs of a brook, probably, the Pactolus. On the top, 
which he gained in four hours, was à fruitful vale, be- 
tween two lofty ridges z- with a vein of marble as clear 

and pellucid as alabaſter. ' It was the latter end of April; 
but ſnow remained on the fummits, and ſupplied a rapid 
eurrent deſcending into the PaQtolus. Fhe air was 
chilled, and vegetation retarded. The trees, which, 
with a kindlier aſpect, were green and flouriſhing, had 


not even budded there. After an hour, he e 2 
ſtony track, leading down the ſouthern ſide of Tmolus. 


This was ſteep and dangerous, or tedious with windings ; 
but adorned with bright and ſhining particles reſembling 
gold-duſt.. In five hours he arrived at Birghe. 


On the way from Birghé to Epheſus, he forded the 


Cayſter, after three hours, not far from an antient bridge 


of three arches, ranging with the bank, and witneſſing, 
that the ffream has changed its channel. He then tra- 
velled in a fertile and well cultivated champaign country, 
between two high and ſnowy mountains, Tmolus and 
Mieſſogis, in a region inexpreſſibly delicious; with fre- 
quent villages; and in ſeven hours came to Tyria. 


From 


enen as 
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Fxom Tyria to Epheſus have been reckoned twenty- 
ive miles. The way is in a long, narrow, and-almoſt 
deſerted vale. He came in ſeven hours near the end of 
the Aleman or Galleſus, on which is the old chſtle men- 
tioned in our journey from Smyrna. The Cayſter was 
on his right hand, and there mingled with ng Pegaſean 
lake, ene was large and _— egit 4 
ire HD - RAP 93725. 378 7 TER ; 

Tur ben! to Tyra is by a gentle Ant £ from tlie 
plain The houſes are numerous, with trees and gardens 
intermixed. It had then about fourteen moſques ) ohe of 
which was of royal foundation,” % the double minatee 
ſhowed. The Greeks had two churches When Ta- 
merlane ravaged Anatolia or the Faſt, in 1402, this Was 
one of the principal cities. He marched to it from 
Aiaſalgek, and forced the inhabitants to pay a ratfom. 
There he was informed of the ſtate of Smyrna. Tyria 
was in the intereſt of Cineis; and helped him to recover 
Epheſus from Sultan, Solyman. The antient name, it is 
ſuppoſed,” was Tyriæum. Nenophon has mentioned 
Tuyrigum as a z Wt be bhe 0 of the 
* Ban, | tg (s 1 


HA bp. LXXVII. 


e crofs the: us — At Baxaclen — The: Gygean lake 
— Its hiftory — The cemetery of the Lydian' kings — 
The barrow of ſe — _ the antient . 


- BEFO R E We on depot ade of the plain, 
are many barrows on an eminence, ſome of which are 
ſeen afar off. We were told, that behind them was a 
lake ; and agreed to viſit it.] We left Sardes in the 
afternoon, and re- paſſed Pactolus, farther on; the ſtream 
foul and dull. In an hour we came to the banks of the 
Hermus, which was alſo muddy, but wide and rapid. 
We forded witli the water up to our girths, and then rode 

among 
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among huts of the 'Turcomans ; their large and fierce 

dogs barking vehemently, and worrying us. The plain 

now appeared as bounded with mountains. The view 
_ weſtward- was terminated by a- ſingle, diſtin, lofty 

—_ the a end of mount wh ha 


„ 


W pda neat to 2G green ridge; on > which 
the barrows are, and going on beyond its eaſtern ex- 
tremity, pitched our tent by a village, called Bazocleu. 
A continual noiſe or hooting was made to drive away the 


ſmall birds, which lodged in the cory. We. ſaw them 


changing their quarters, as ſoon as moleſted, in troops. 
A large dog had followed our men, who fed him, from 
Sart. , 13 BITC! #8 1,201 h 


WI were on horſeback again at ſeven in the morning, 
** going north - weſtward for half an hour, came to the 


lake, which lay behind the ridge, extending weſtward, | 


and was antiently called Gygæa. It is large, and abounds 
in ſiſn, its colour and taſte like common pond-water, 
with beds of ſedge growing in it We ſaw a few ſwans 
with cygnets, and many aquatic birds, in particular, one 
ſpecies reſembling a gull, flying about in flocks, or light- 
ing on the ground. Theſe were white, but with the 
whole head black. The air ſwarmed with gnats. 


Sous very antient hiſtorians related, that this lake 
was made as a receptacle for the floods, which happened 
when the rivers were ſwollen. The Lydians afſerted it 
was perennial, or never dry. The name had been chang- 
ed from Gygæa to Coloe; and by it was a temple of 
Diana, called Coloene, which was reputed of great 
ſanctity. A Rory is recorded as current, that on her 


—— feſtivals certain baſkets danced. This probably is the 
Sardian Diana, mentioned in an inſcription copied by 


Mr. Peyſonell, and containing a panegyric on her prieſteſs. 
If the lake be faQitious, the ridge may be e r as an 
cee mound raiſed with the ſoil. | 

By 


2 30 mn = az. 


oy 
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By Gygza, which was within forty ſtadia or five miles 
of Sardes, was the burying-place of the Lydian kings. 
The barrows on the ridge or mound are of various ſizes, 
the ſmaller made perhaps for children or the younger 
branches of the royal family. Four or five are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their ſuperior magnitude. All of them are 
covered with green turf; and as many as T obſerved, in 
paſſing among them, retain their conical form without 


any ſinking-in of the top. 


Onx of the barrows © on this eminence,” near the mid- 
dle, and toward Sardes, is remarkably conſpicuous, and 
has been deſcribed by Herodotus, as the ' greateſt work in 
Lydia, inferior only to the works of the: Egyptians and 
Babylonians. It was the monument of Halyattes the 
father of Croeſus. Ihe earth was heaped on a baſement 
of large ſtones. * It was ſix ſtadia, or three-quarters of a 
mile, and two pletbra “ in circumference ; and thirteen 


plethra in width. It was made by three claſſes of the 


people, the market-men, labourers, and girls who were 
proſtitutes. Five termini or pyramidal ſtones temairied 
on the top, in the time of the hiſtorian, with inſcriptions, 
recording what each had performed; and on a meaſure- 
ment it had appeared, that the greater portion was done 
by the girls. The mold, which has been waſhed down, 
now conceals the baſement ; but that, and perhaps a 
conſiderable treaſure * be ve if the barrow 
were 1 . ee 


Tur reader, it is likely, will wonder at the great 
number of girls, which were employed in this work; 
and will conceive a bad opinion of the morals of the Sar- 
dians. It was the cuſtom of the antient Lydians, as the 
hiſtorian relates, to permit their daughters to procure 
their own dowries. In this they deviated 'from 'the 
Greek laws, which were eſtabliſhed among them. They 
were an ingenious people, n. inventors of 9 and ſilver 

' Coin, 


94A chats was one hundred feet. 
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coin, of wine-tayerns, and of ſeveral games in general 
uſe, The female Lydians were much admired for the 
elegance of their dreſs, the beauty of their perſons, and 
their wonderful performance of a grand, anon, circular 
e in honour of ä 


ene LXXIX 


Re- gain the road to Mag neſia — The weather — At Durguthli 
— To mount Sipylus — Of Sipylus the * and Sale — 
Te Magneſia — Of Niobe. 


AFTER bang an 1555 by the fide of the calm 

and noble lake, we turned to the ſouth-weſt to recover 
the road from Sardes to Magneſia by mount Sipylus. We 
croſſed the ridge, and at eleven again forded the Hermus. 
The ſtream was very wide, rapid, and. turbid. We 
entered on the road by three barrows, ranging on the ſide 
cloſe by each other. We ſtopped, after two hours more, 
near a green barrow, at a neat. coffee-hut by Uran-lui, 
four hours from Sardes. Our dog, which we had named 
Sart, here. very wiſely forſook us, and, as we ſuppoſed, 
returned to * Nen by * maſters.” br 


THE as, SA we, Rip 41 from Bazocleu in 
the morning, were all clear, except Sipylus, which was 
enveloped in miſt. On the way a ſhower or two fell, 
which cooled the air, and had occaſioned a delicious 
freſhneſs and fragrancy. Now Sipylus was quite hid: 
and thunder, with violent rain, proceeded from the black 
clouds, in which it was enwrapped. At half after four, 
the ſun broke out, the clouds brightened, and above 
them its ſummit, was diſcernible: Thin fleeces were yet 


hanging low on the ſide of the mountain ant the 
| . 


Arrzx dining under a tree * a clear ſtream we rode 
briſkly on, and arrived in two hours at Durguthli or Caſabar. 
This 

: 
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This is a town of conſiderable extent, in the plain, with 
many minarees of moſques rifing amid trees. The khan 
was moſt exceedingly wretched, and aur ſtay, though tor 
a ſingle: night, ſeemed tedious. The place was a great 
thoroughfare; and the accounts we received of the mala- 
dy raging at Smyrna, became at every ſtage, as we ad- 
vanced, more terrible as well as more authentic. 


EARLY in che morning we went on toward mount Si- 
pylus. On our left was an opening into a plain, between 
that mountain and the end of mount Tmolus; and be- 
yond it was a lofty ridge covered with ſuow. Magneſia, 
with the river Hermus, is on the north- ſide of Sipylus. 
There muſt be the junction of the three plains, the Sar- 
dian, that of the Hermus, and the Cayſtrian; which 
have been deſcribed as below, ot to the welt of Sardes ; 
as contiguous ; and as unrivalled in tertility and beauty. 
We paſſed a wide water-courſe, and a river, and then a 
ſtream, after which we came to the oxi of the 
mountain. 


MounT Sipylus was antiently noted for frequent 
thunder. At Smyrna I had often liſtened to the rumbling, 
and marked the remote lightning, which gleamed from 
that quarter. A city of the ſame name as the monntain 
was once the capital of Mæonia or Lydia. It was record- 
ed, that, in the Time of Tantalus, prodigious earth- 
quakes had happened. Then many villages were abſorb- 
ed, the city Sipylus was ſubverted, and marſhes were 
changed into lakes. The credibility of this relation was 
demonſtrated, as Strabo remarks, by the dreadful effects 
of the earthquake under Tiberius, and the overthtow' of 
Magneſia. Where Sipylus had ſtood was a marſh called 
Sale. The mountain terminates on the notth-eaſt in a 
valt naked precipice, and beneath it wis a very Iimpid Wa- 
ter, with a ſmall marſh, not far from a ſepulchfe cut in 
the rock. F T here perhaps. was Sale and the fi te of 
Sipylus, 


"Wt 
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Wr travelled on at the foot of the mountain, with 
the plain of the Hermus, which is very extenſive, on 


our right hand. Our horſes were much jaded, and we 
fatigued, when, after eight hours, we reached Mag- 


— ——— Tux famous ſtory of the transformation of Niobe the 


daughter of me had for its foundation a phænome- 
non extant in mount Sipylus. I ſhall give an account of 
this extraordinary curioſity elſewhere. The phantom 
may be defined, an effect of a certain portion of light 


© and ſhade on a part of Sipylus, perceivable at a parti- 


te cular point of view.” The traveller, who ſhall viſit 
Magneſia, after this information, is requeſted to obſerve 
carefully a ſteep and remarkable cliff, about a mile from 
the town; varying his diſtance, while the ſun and ſhade, 
which come gradually on, paſs over it. I have reaſon to 
believe he will ſee Niobe. 71 


un. 


A Turkiſh Mauſolium — The caftle—Of the Hyllus. 


MAGNESIA ſurrendered to the Romans immedi- 
ately after the deciſive battle between Scipio and Antio- 
chus. It was a free city, and ſhared in the bounty of 
Tiberius Cæſar, next to Sardes, as ſecond in its ſuffer- 
ings from the earthquake. While the Turks made in- 
curſions into the field of Menomene by. Smyrna, ruining 
the country, in 1303, the emperor Miclnel was ſhut up 
in this place; from which he eſcaped by night. The 
Grand Duke Roger garriſoned it with Italians. The 
inhabitants roſe and killed ſome of them; when he be- 
ſieged the city, but was forced to retire. In 1313 it 
ranked among the acquiſitions of Sarkhan, afterwards 

Sultan 
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Sultan of Ionia. It was the city choſen for his retreat by 


Morat or Amurath the ſecond in 1443, when he reſigned 


the empire to his ſon Mahomet the ſecond, the conqũeror 


of Conſtantinople. 


Wr were'viſited ſoon after our arrival at the khan by 
a Frenchman, à practitioner in phyſic; who told us that 
he had attended Mr. Bouverie in a pleuriſy at Sanderli “. 


He conducted us about the town, which retains'its an- 


tient name, and is ſtill very extenſive 5 ſpreading in the 
plain at the mountain foot, on the acclivity of the caſtle- 
hill, and up a valley on each ſide f. It is populous, and 
has a great trade. The moſques are numerous; and the 
_ Greeks! have! a e handſome church, and alſo a 
wonaſlery. 


end the Dita at Magneſia, two dive double 
minarees, and are very noble ſtructures of marble. Each 
has before it an area with a fountain. We were per⸗ 
mitted to enter one of them, which had been lately 
beautified, leaving our boots or ſhoes at the door. The 
inſide was as neat as poſſible; and the floor covered with 
rich carpets. The ornamental painting pleaſed by an odd 
novelty of deſign, and a lively variety of colour. The 
dome is lofty, and of great dimenſions, The lamps, 
which were innumerable, many pendant from the ciel- 
ing, with balls of poliſhed ivory intermixed, muſt, when 
lighted, amaze equally by their artful difpoſition, their 
ſplendor and their multitude. Theſe ediſices, a college 
of Derviſhes, and a bedlam were erected and ed 
by Sultan Morat and his queen, 


* 


SULTAN Morat intended to lead a private life at 


Magneſia. We were ſhown the ſite of his palace, his 
- ſeraglio, and garden. The remains are ſome Pieces of 


wall, with ſeveral large and ſtately cypreſs- trees; and 
near them is a neat Mavſoleum,- with a dome, 
over the tombs of his wives and children, in number 
twenty- 

'* Attalia, + See a view. Le Brun. p. 37. 
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twenty-two, of different . diſpoſed in three rows, all 
* and of ſtone. 0 


Tur caſtle-hill f is a kighs the. aſcent deep 
and tireſome, with looſe ſtones in the way. By the 
track is a fountain, with a btoken inſcription, “ and earth- 
en pipes, which convey water down to the city. It is a 
mean- fortreſs, abandoned, and in ruins. The cannon, it 


is related, were remoyed to the Sangiac caſtle in the gulf 


of Smyrna. The recompenſe-of our toil in gaining the 
ſummit was an extenſive view of a fine verdant plain, 
divided by the Hermus ſhining like ſilver. 


Tux Romans obtained their great vigory over Antio- , 
chus hetween Thyatira and Sardes, on the banks of the 


Hyllus, then called the Phrygius. His camp had that 
river in front, and was ſtrongly fortified. Thyatira is 
diſtant. fourteen or fifteen hours: from Magneſia ; and the 


_- Hyllus: deſcends by it to the Hermus. The junction of 


* n 5 96 404 be ſeen from the caſtle. + 
0 . Al R. - LXXXI. 199 1% 
Our alone Hy at e 7h; plague at 
eee out for . 1 As Sedi- 
44 GE A e 
0 UR Kunden was now become very critical and 
diſtreſſing. We were 5 eight hours north-eaſtward 
from Smyrna. We were all ſufficiently weatied with 
wandering, and deſirous of a reſpite. Several of our hor- 
ſes were ſpoiled by the rough ſervice they had undergone ; 
and ſome of our men were anxious for their families, and 
uneaſy from their long abſence. The diſabled condition 
of our little corps, with the general diſquietude, and the 
riſque in journeying, as err from the ſeaſon as from 
* the 


* Heſfſelius, n. 244. 10 ben. b. 36. 
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the diſtemper, made us ardently wiſh for a ſecure retreat, 
but the difficulty was to find one. 


THE malady; it was believed; had not yet reached 
Magnefia ; but caravans were continually arriving from 
Smyrna, and it could ſcarcely fail of being ſpeedily im- 
ported. In a khan we were expoſed among the foremoſt 
to infection. If we obtained admiſſion into the Greek 
monaſtery at a private houſe, horror and momentary 
peril would be our portion as ſoon as the plague com- 
menced ; at a diſtance from our countrymen, without 
friends, among people fatally ignorant and negligent ; in 
whom we could place no confidence, and from whom, 
we, if attacked, could have little room to expect any 
attention and reg ard, or indeed even ſepulture. 


AN auen W 40 der had viſited us at the khan, 
and accompanied us up to the caſtle. He was juſt arrived 
from Akhiſſar or Thyatira, and aſſured us, that place 
was free from contagion. We determined, rather than 
enter Smytna without abſolute neceſſity, to extend our 
tour thitbet, and to Pergamum ; hoping, while we were 
employed an that fide of the Hermus, a favourable al- 
teration might enſue. The Janizary and Armenians ac- 
quieſced, with ſome reluctance, and our - baggage was 
loading, when a papas informed one of my companions, 
that he had recent intelligence from Thyatira, and that 
the plague was then in the houſe of the Aga. Our whole 
arrangement was in an inſtant overturned; but we agrekd 
immediately to abandon Magneſia; and, fortunately, as 
the evil preſaged became maniteſt there very foon after, 
and the civil F . e our guide, periſhed Pt 
the * W 


Ws: ond on wa PE: " After riding for 
ſome time at the foot of mount Sipylus, we entered on 2 
track on the left hand, and croſſing the mountain, arrived 
in the plain of Hadgilar, a village two hours from Smyrna. 
We met a few travellers, whom we paſſed with caution, 

58 n 9.1 d enquiring 
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enquiring of them at a diſtance, and hearing a moſt dif- 
mal tale. Our terror and perplexity increaſed. as we ad- 


vanced. We were aſſured many of the villages were in- 


fected. We were ignorant, whether we could be ad- 
mitted-into-the houſe of the Engliſh conſul, and whether 
he had remained at Smyrna. Various methods of giving 
and procuring the intelligence neceſſary for our mutual 
ſecurity were deviſed, and propoſed, and rejected, as un- 
fafe ; when being exceedingly embarraſſed, we turned 
aſide from the road to deliberate, and to * awhile 
among the olive- trees. tens 


Sri the village of Hadgilar near us, I rode on, 
followed by the Swiſs, and meeting a peaſant, afked him, 
whether any Frank or European lived there; and was 
anſwered, Mr. Lee. I gallopped up to his houſe, and 
was received with his accuſtomed cordiality. A prudent 
regard to the ſafety of his family forbidding our admiſſion 
within his gate, * he ordered liquors ' and plenty of pro- 
viſions for our refreſhment, and with Mr; Maltaſs his 


partner, and the Abbe D. Giuſeppe Icard, who had been 


educated at the college De Propaganda at .Rome, and 
had attended us as our inſtructor in the Greek and modern 
languages, accompanied me back to the tree, where joy 
was already diffuſed through our tattered and ſun-burnt 
tro0p. 0. 209 in | a x 11>! | 

Mx; Lee had reſerved for us the houſe, - which he oc- 
ctpied the ſummer before at Sedicui. We croſſed to it in 
the evening, leaving Smyrna, where the plague was very 


furious, on our right hand. The next day we diſmiſſed 


our men, except the Swiſs and an Armenian, our cook, 
who had a couple of horſes, which we kept for ſome time. 
The Janizary reſumed his ſtation at the conſul's gate, with 


the ſame compoſure as if unattended with any danger; 


and the Armenians retired to a ſpot near another village, 
where many of their nation were aſſembled, waiting un- 
der tents and ſheds until the malady ſhould abate. 


» See a view, Le Brun. p. 400. 
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Wr remained five in number, beſides a Greek, who 
had the care of the garden,. and had been indulged with 
the privilege of vending its produce to the villagers ; 
but this occaſioning a more free intercourſe than was 
conſiſtent with our ſafety, a ſeparation followed ; after 
which, his place of abode was in the garden, on ſome 
planks laid over a ciſtern beneath a ſhed ; the furniture 
a very few utenſils and tools, a coverlet, a garment or 
two, ſome dry gourds, and his gun. The danger of in- 
fection increaſing, he accepted a compenſation, and ceaſ- 
ed to ſell. He was intruſted with a key of the garden- 
door ſolely for his own uſe, but at times admitted 
other Greeks, and fat drinking with them to a late hour, 
diſturbing us with droning ſongs and the melancholy 
tinklings of a rude lyre. 


CHAP. LXXXIL 


Of Sedicui — Manner of watering the gardens — An engine 
— The mountain — Our houſe — Proviſions — Our 
market-man — Miſcandut of a ſervant — Manner of 
living — The Tettix — The Weather — An tarthquate. 


SEDICUI is a ſmall village with a moſque and a 
fountain. * It was inhabited by a few Turks and Greeks, 
and by two Franks, with their families ; the Count de 
Hochpied the Dutch conſul, and Mr. Fremaux a mer- 
chant of that nation. It is ſeated by a flat plain, on 
which are ſcattered fig, almond, and olivetrees, with 
ſome buſhes ; the ſurface then parched, no verdure, nei- 

ther weeds nor a blade of graſs. On the weſt-fide are 
mountains, branches of Corax; and on theſe the jackalls 
howled every night, beginning about ſunſet. We were 
informed, that an old Turk, with a ſnow-white beard, 
had foretold, that Sedicui would not ſuffer from the 
plague, for their hunting near it was a favourable prog- 

noſtic, which in his memory had never failed. 
A GENTLE 


* See a view. Le Brun. p. 29, 
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A GENTLE aſcent led from the village to the roots of 
mount Corax, through a corn- field, in which is a foun- 
tain fed by clear rills, carefully conveyed to it along the 
ſlopes. Cloſe by is a ſquare reſervoir ſunk in the ground ; 
from which in the morning and evening, when the ſtop- 
was removed, a ſtreamlet ran babbling over pebbles 
down to the village to water the gardens. We had it in 
our turn, and the garden was ingenioufly diſpoſed for its 
reception, a ſmall trench branching out over the whole 
area, and each bed having its furrows, with the plants 
ſtanding on their edges. The current enters at a hole in 
the wall, and the gardener attends and direQs it with a 
fpade or hoe; damming acroſs the general communicati- 
on to turn it in into the parterres, and conducting it about, 
until the ſoil is ſaturated. 


WHEN it happened that the ſprings were dry, or the 


allowance not ſufficient, the neceſſary fluid was raiſed by 


a machine, as in the orange-orchards of Scio, It is a 
large broad wheel furniſhed with ropes, hanging down 
and reaching into the water. Each rope has many cy- 


lindrical earthen veſſels, faſtened to it by the handles with 


bands of myrtle or of maſtic. This apparatus is turned 


by. a ſmall horizontal wheel, with a horſe or mule blind- 
ed and going round, as in a mill. The jars beneath fill 


and arrive in regular ſucceſſion at the top of the wheel, 
when they empty, and return inverted to be again re- 
pleniſhed. The trough, which receives the water, 
conveys it into a ciſtern to be diſtributed at a proper 


| hour among the drooping vegetables. 


ABovE the corn-field the mountain roſe, brown and 


arid; the wild ſage and plants crumbling when touched. 
In the fide are narrow Tetired vales worn by torrents, and 
filled with ſpontaneous evergreens, thickets of myrtle in 
bloſſom, and groves of calo-daphne or oleander, the 
boughs then laden with flowers .of a pale red colour. 
Amid theſe a flender current trickled down a rocky 
precipice, like tears, to invert the poet's ſimile, from the 

eyes 
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eyes of Sorrow. The Nope afforded 4 \plbiſing view of 
our little village, and of the country; arid from 4 fummit 
may be ſeen part of the gulf of Smyrna. 1 diſcobered I 
3 in a dale, on the top, when V'Was tod near t6 
retreat. The ſavage-Iocking ſhephetds called off and 
chid their dogs, which were fierce and birked' firioully: 
They were ſitting at the mbuth of 'a pen, ſeizing the 
ewes and the ſhe-goats, each 'by the hind leg, as they 
preſſed forward, to milk them. Some of the flöck or 
herd were often by the fountain below viſe their ee 
who {played on a ride flute or pipe. | 
1991 92 no 22909 8 25 ' 
Ovs houſe was two eee db ; chiefly of vob ae 
plaſter, which materials are commonly preferred, not on- 
ly as cheap, but for ſecurity in earthquakes; che ſoiſts 
and nails ſwaying and yielding as the undulation requires. 
| The lower ſtory*was open in the centte! On the right 
hand, was a magazine, or ſtore-rbom'”; nd" oppoſi te to 
it, an apartment with old faſhioned lacqueted' chairs: 
Between theſe our: ſervants ſlept, on the ground. A 
door eommunicated with the offices, which were behind. 
The aſcent to the upper ſtory was by ſtone ſtairs, 48 
uſual, on the outſide. Phe gallery extended the whole 
length of the front. It ſheltered us from the ſun, which 
darted fiery rays from a cloudleſs ſæy; and was agreeable 
as a place to walk and ſleep in. We had three apartments, 
with wooden lattices to admit the air, wllile cool; and 
with ſhutters to exclude it, when inflamed. That in 
the centre was ſmall. The end rooms, one bf whith we 
reſerved for our meals, were large, withntheig:doors vp 
poſite. The Walls were all White · waſhed. Our furniture 
conſiſted of three or four broken or infirm chairs, a cou- 
ple of ugequal tables, and the utenſils, bedding and 
baggage, with which we had e + 1 Os 
boards-placed on oy and e e ont! bot: 


W endeavoured, by. 1 our 3 to as SAS 

a number as we could, to, avoid communicating. with 
Smyrna, Our village ſupplied us with fois and eggs, 
and with fleſh, as often as a cow was killed. The garden 
* furniſhed 
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furgiſhed aryariety of articles, particularly, 2 8 of 
fruit called melinzave, and gourds, Which, are eaten ſtew - 


ed. Hut wipe, candles, and many qther requiſites could 


be purchaſeg only in the city ; and fon theſe a Turk was 


o de ſent, as ſeldam as poſſible, with our proyiſſon 
cheſls on a horſe; / He unloaded in the court, receiyed 


his, pay, an and left us without. touching any perſon or thin 4 
The chelts 1 were ithen waſhed with water and vinegar, 


and; the contents. expoſed 1 in the Air, or fumigated, as 


their quality, direfted. . This was done before they, were 
han led or uſed, with the moſt, minute attention, 3, and, 
as a check on negligence, generally under our immediate 
reed Rid dai Non 0% 1 ano 4900) 
-11D tort 1519 ny In"{116 16 7: 
Tur 00 parbaps i! imagine, that mats the 
Turk to go on theſe errands hy the offer of a great re- 
ward z but we had no difficulty in procuring a meſſenger 
to Smymng. auen when the malady: raged moſt, and ap- 
peared ins vitable i Qur.marketmae, who likewiſe ſerv-- 
ed the, her. Frank families at, Sedieui, did not. once 
beſtalg Feanziyas ovefrome: hy na ſentiment ot duty, 
and of obedience; to his la e He- had liberty to avoid the 
inſected city; but, if he entered, might not after wards 
reſrain. The good Muſſebnan per ſevered, and Tepeat- 
edly ungerw ent, for a/yearyinfling gratuity, ſuch im- 
mediate riſque, us the wiſer q urupean would not once in- 
cur for all the: — we. Grand Signior m ο 1 8 r 
| bymehtn: node 1 Sbulzs 219121417} © 

Soc en tl, at Sedicui, oct "I 
articles from dur apartments in the conſul's houſe, for 
which my companions determined to go in perſon, eſcort- 
ed by a Janiaar y It was duſt hen they left the village. 
They arrived at night, and did their buſineſs; but one 
af our ſervants getting in liquor; proved damned, 
and detained them ſo long, that in coming back they met 
ſome Turks, who had been burying a corpſe. The 
caution of the Franks is offenſive to the Mahometans, as 
implying 4 W#Hff#f#'6f the Süpreme Being. The man was 


| eribroiled with 120 . ſtriking lim With a ; ſpade, 


G "+74 4 Hol! V. uh. 1 2 he 


. 
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he - a piſtol, and it was with, difficulty, a fray was 
prevented. Beſides the danger on the ſpot, our general 
ſafety Was deeply intereſted, in his ieee which in- 
deed was without excuſe, * s 
Gos confinement — 7 bücken irkſome, We 
had ſome books and our papers. with us, ;and, full leiſure 
for ſtudy or meditation, A very, few kind. yiſitants, 
among whom was Mr. Lee, called on us now andthen, 
and enquired of our welfare, at a diſtance; condoling 
with us on the neceſſity of mutual eſtrangement, or re- 
lating the progreſs, of the malady and its daily havoc, 
tions of fortitude. and reſignation. The brightaeſs ind 
power of the ſun, with the extreme heat of the air, made 
us ſeldom tir out, unleis early in the morning, and in the 
evening. The languor of noon demanded fleep,,. . The 
body, though arrayed as thinly and looſely as poſſible, 
was covered: during the day with, big drops of ſweat, and 
diſſolved, as it were, in a mighty and univerſal perſpira · 
tion. Then followed a milder ſky, lengthening ſhadows, 
and a gradual coolneſs, grateful and pleaſing beyond ima- 
gination, Then was the comfortable hour for change of 
linen and of apparel, to enjoy the garden or to wander on 
the mountain. Theſe privileges of our ſituation were not 
inconſiderable in their value, as ſome of our acquaintance ; 
teſtified, whoſe lot it was to be pent up in the city, tor- 
mented, drooping, and diſpirited, with nothing to al- 
leviate Be divert, their melancholy. The caſtle-hill of 
Smyrna was an object plainly | in view in theſe our, walks, 
and beheld not. without emotion. The plague and death 
were buſy near us, and the intelligence, which we receiv- 
ed from the Franks and Greeks, was dreadful to hear. We 
had perſonal liberty, but it became more and more ne- 
ceſſary to uſe it with extreme caution, by avoiding the 
near approach of any whom we chanced to meet, and all 
intercourſe. which could produce danger or ſuſpicion. The 
ſun ſetting behind the ſummits of mount Corax, left the 
'by ſerene and ſtained with rich and varying tints. A 
SN chorus 
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chorus of jackalls enſued ; and the cucuvaia or night- 

TOSS flitted in the air. 
iS 1077 1 

WI found Sedicui free from the inſects, which had 
moleſted us at Smyrna, except a few ſtray moſquitoes, 
and ſome of the ſmall flies, which were very teaſing ;, 
but the Tettiox or Cicada in the day-time is extremely 
troublefome.” It' is à brown inſect refembling a chafer, 
with wihgs much longer than its body, and thin like thoſe 
of a fly. It ſits on the buſhes and trees, making with its 
wings, as Heſibd affirms, a very loud, ugly, ſcreaking 
noiſe, When one begins, others join, and the diſagreeable 
concert becomes univerſal; ; then a dead pauſe enſues, 
and then, as it were on a ſignal, it commences again. 
Dionyſius of Syracuſe ſignified his reſolution to burn and 
lay waſte the territory of a people, with whom he-had 2 
quarrel, when he ſaid, that, if they refuſed to comply with 
Vis demands, their Tettinxxes ſhould ſing on the R 


WI nad Mcblbee heat in the latter end of May, the wind 
northerly ; as alſo during the harveſt in June. From that 
quarter it blowed fiery, as from a furnace; coming over 
mountains ſcorched by the ſun. We endeavoured to ex- 
clude it by clofing our ſhutters and doors, though gaſping 
for breath. The thermometer, which at other times was 
commonly between eighty-four and eighty-ſix, then roſe 
at noon to ninety-five. © The harveſt was preſently over. 
The ſheaves were collected in the field, and the grain 
trodden out by Buffaloes. In the morning, the wind was 
often foutherly, before the Inbat from the bay reached us. 
This frequently continued to a late hour, ruſtling among 
the trees: We had thunder, with diſtant lightning, in the 
beginning of June; and, in the latter end of July, clouds 
began to appeat from the ſouth. The air was repeatedly 
cooled by ſhowers, which had fallen elſewhere, and it was 
eaſy to foretel the approaching rain. This was the ſeaſon 
for conſuming the dry herbage and undergrowth on the 
mountains; and we often ſaw the fire blazing in the wind, 
and . a thick u en — their fi des. 

ON 
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Ox the eleventh of July we had an earthquake, which 
agitated the whole houſe, the beams and joiſts of the roof 


craſhing over our heads. It happened about ſeven in the 


morning, and was preceded by a hollow rumbling noiſe, 
which was miſtaken by ſeveral perſons for the report of 
cannon, the Captain Paſha or "Turkiſh High Admiral 
then waiting with a fleet in the gulf of Smyrna, to receive 
on board the revenues of the Grand Signior. The ſound 
ſeemed to come from the ſouth-eaſt. The ſenſation was 
ſuch as would be felt, I imagine, if the earth were ſet 
ſuddenly afloat. It occaſioned a great alarm. Some 
leſſer ſhocks ſucceeded, but their centres were remote: 


C HAP. LXXXIII. 


Beginning of the plague — Some accidents — Its fury — Its 
probable cauſe — How communicated — Not peſtilential or 
in the air — Uncontraled— Infatuation of the Turks. 


THE beginning of the plague was, as we have relat- 
ed, in the ſpring. The firſt ſufferers were from the iſland 
Muſconiſi or Tino. An uncertain ramour preceded its 
manifeſtation. One ſickened, then two or more, until, 
the inſtances multiplying, the Franks ſhut their gates, or 
prepared to retire into the country. It'was no new enemy, 
and as yet produced no great terror. When we were 
about to quit Smyrna, three Engliſh gentlemen, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Skipwith, and Mr. Wilbraham, arrived 
from Athens, with Mr. Turnbull, a very worthy phy- 
ſician, who had lived many years at Smyrna, and was 
highly eſteemed there by the Europeans in general. 


They were viſited, and received, and no danger appre- 
hended. | 


Tux kindly temperature of the weather gave vigour to 
the diſeaſe, while we were abſent, and it was propagated 
amazingly. The conſul then appointed a market-man 
from among his domeſtics; and his ſtation was at the 


gate near the Janizary. After about three weeks, he 


was attacked, carried with his bedding to the * 
| | an 


— 


cg 
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and died the ſame day. A maid ſervant next complained 
that ſhe had taken cold by ſleeping on the terrace. She 
had a flight fever with the head- ach. Half a paper of 
James's powder purged and ſweated her. The fever re- 
turned every afternoon. Another half paper vomited 
her; but neither eating nor ſleeping, ſhe grew coſtive and 


weak. An Italian, who was phyſician to the Factory, came 


on the ninth or tenth day from the country, and ſtanding 
below, ordered the patient to be brought to the ſtair- head. 
He obſerved a vein, under her tongue, black and very 
turgid ; pronounced her diſorder to be the plague; and 
adviſed ſending her to the hoſpital, where his opinion was 
confirmed by a Greek. She was then removed to the 
Roman Catholic hoſpital, and died after lingering on ten 
days. The welfare of a large family was rendered ſuſpici- 
ous by this alarming incident, We had reaſon to rejoice, 
both that we did not tarry in Smyrna, and that we had 
met with our friend at Hadgilar. 


Tux malady did not abate in May, dies we took 
poſſeſſion of our aſylum. Four perſons were ſeized in the 
family of the Cadi, the deputy chancellor of the French 
1850 died, and a drugoman or interpreter was attacked. 
Turks, Jews, Greeks, Armenians, and the like, periſh- 
ed without number. Of the Greeks alone ſometimes 
above an hundred and thirty were buried in a day. It 
was generally agreed the calamity had not been ſeverer 
in the memory of man, In July, when the Captain 
Paſha arrived to receive the taxes and tribute-money, 
ſome hundreds of houſes, it was ſaid, were unoccupied 
or without owners. A fire, which began to rage near 
the Frank quarter, ſeemed, amid all this miſery, to 
threaten new affliction, but was fortunately ſubdued. 


Tur plague might AZ VIA be truly defined, a diſeaſe 
2 from certain animalcules, probably inviſible, which 
burrow and form their nidus in the human body. Theſe 
whether generated originally in Fgypt or elſewhere, coblilt 


always in ſome places ſuited to their nature. They are 
N. f imported 
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imported almoſt annually into Smyrna, and this ſpecies 
is commonly deſtroyed by intenſe heat. They are leaſt 
fatal at the beginning and latter end of the ſeaſon. Tf they 
arrive early in the ſpring, they are weak; but gather 
ſtrength, multiply, and then periſn. The pores of the 
| ſkin, opened by the weather, readily admit them. One 
or more tumours, chiefly in the glandular parts, enſue, 
with a variety of the moſt affliting * *mptoms. If the 
patient ſurvive ſuppuration, he is dreadfully inſectious; 
and the calamity is woefully augmented by the conſider- 
ation that one recovery is no ſecurity from future attacks. 
Seycuſe, an Armenian, who had been our cook, and at 
my requeſt revealed his unſightly ſcars, periſhed now; 
and, as I was aſſured, it ſometimes happens, that in one 
ſeaſon an individual is twice a ſufferer. 


THE plague is a diſeaſe communicated chiefly, if not 
ſolely, by contact. Hence, though it encirele the houſe, 
it will not affect the perſons within, if all are uniformly 
diſcreet and provident, as experience has demonſtrated. 
Tranquillity of mind and freedom from apprehe tion can- 
not be expected. They are moſt diſagreeably, and with- 
out the minuteſt care moſt dangerouſly, circumſtanced. 
Iron, it is obſerved, and the like ſubſtances, which are of 
a cloſe hard texture, do not retain, or are not ſuſceptible 
of the contagion. In bodies ſoft or porous, and efpecially 
in paper, it lurks often undiſcovered but by its ſeizing 
ſome victim. The preſervatives are fumigation, and 
waſhing with water or vinegar. In particular a letter 
is taken up with a pair of tongs, and in a manner ſinged 
before it can be opened with ſafety, Domeſtic animals, 
which are prone to wander, muſt be excluded or deſtroy- 
ed. A large family will require many articles to be pro- 
cured from without, and is expoſed in proportion to its 
wants. If in the city, a clandeſtine intercourſe. of de- 
bauched ſervants is ever to be feared ; if in the country 
and detached, ſome untoward accident or trivial but im- 
portant inadvertency. Unremitting attention is neceſſary 


to avert horror and ſuſpicion from either ſituation. 
| THE 
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.. Tax ftreets of Smyrna are ſo narrow and filthy, the 
houſes ſo crouded, and the concourſe of people in ſpring 
ſo great, that during the fummer-heats diſtemper could 
not fail to riot there, if the town were not regulatly 
perflated by the Inbat and land-breezes ; but the plague is 
not the offspring of the atmoſphere. It perhaps could not 
even exiſt long in a peſtilential air. The natives retire to 
reſt about ſunſet, and riſe with the dawn, when the dead 
are carried on biers to be interred. The Frank, who 
has buſineſs to tranſact, goes from the country to his houſe 
in the town, in the interim, or returns, without fear. 


Solitude and the ſacred night befriend him. 


Tux progreſs of the plague at Smyrna is utterly. un- 
controled. The people, except the Franks, are in general 
as negligent as ignorant. Their dwellings are crouded, 
many inhabiting in a ſmall compaſs; and their chambers 
are covered with matting or carpets, ſofas, and cuſhions, 
adapted as well to retain as to receive contagion. Beſides 
this, the Tuck deems it a meritorious office to aſſiſt in 
carrying the dead, and, on perceiving the funeral of a 
Muſſelman, haſtens to put his ſhoulders under the bier, 
on which the corpſe lies extended and in its clothes. 
He perſeveres in the pious work, until relieved by one 
equally mad and well- meaning. Several ſucceed by turns, 
and concur to reſcue the living plague from being interred 
with the carcaſe its prey. This kind of infatuation is 
not, however, without ſome; utility. It enſures burial, 
the ſick are tended, and the markets ſupplied. 


+Tax plague might be wholly averted from theſe coun- 
tries, or at leaſt prevented from ſpreading, if lazarettoes 
were erected, and ſalutary regulations enforced, as in 
ſome cities in Europe. Smyrna would be affected as little 
perhaps as Marſeilles, if its police were as well modelled. 
But this is the wiſdom of a ſenſible andenlightened people. 


The Turk will not acknowlege the means as efficacious, 


or will rejeQ them as unlawful. -. A. bigotted Pre- 
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deſtinarian, he reſolves ſickneſs or health, - pleaſure 
or pain, with all, even the mot trifling, incidents, of 
life, into the mighty power and uncontrolable will of 
the Supreme Being. He views the prudent Frank with 
inſolent diſdain, and reproaches him with timidity or 
irreligion. He triumphs in ſuperior courage and confi- 

dence, going out or coming in during the plague with a 

calm indifference, as at other times; like the brute beaſt, 
unconſcious of the road, which leads to his ſecurity or 


deſtruction. 


C HAP. LXXXIV. 


Duration of the plague — Appears at Sedicui — Its ceſſation 
Me return to Smyrna — Prepare to leave Aſia. 


I T is an eſtabliſhed opinion among the Greeks, that 
ſoon after St. John's day O. S. the fury of the plague 
decreaſes, and that the term of its duration does not ex- 
tend beyond the tenth or fifteenth of Auguſt. About 
that time the Frank merchants commonly unlock their 
gates, drooping trade revives, and a free intercourſe is 
reſtored, We looked forward, as may be imagined, to 
that period, with the moſt earneſt deſire and impatience. 


Tus villages round Smyrna ſuffered ſooner or later 
with the city; nor was Sedicui , wholly exempted. - A 
Greek, eager to ſecure the trifling effects of a deceaſed 
brother, went to the town, returned and ſickened ; was 
carried back, and preſently expired. A F — 
valet to Count Hochpied, who lived oppoſite to us, a wall 
ſeparating | our gardens, complained of an indiſpoſition 
in the beginning of July. A ſwelling appeared, and a 
poultice applied to it was attended with ſharp pain, and - 
raiſed a fiery bladder. Suſpicion was then exchanged for 
unwelcome certainty, He was removed to Smyrna, and 


' recovered. This family was well regulated. ; and the 
man, 


——— 
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man, who had a good character for his care and circum- 
ſpection, could not account for his contracting the malady, 
unleſs it were communicated by a ſheathed knife, which, 
in following his maſter, he had picked up, and inſtantly 
on recollection thrown down again. Theſe accidents 
diſturbed our quiet, removed all confidence in our retreat, 
and made us redouble our vigilance and caution. A fire 
alſo happened, which deſtroyed a houſe by our garden. 


We were happy, when the month of Auguſt arrived, 
in finding the popular remark on the continuance of the 
plague verified. The city was ſaid to be free from that 
diſeaſe, but a contagious and mortal fever raged, prin- 
cipally among the Greeks, This was attributed to their 
diet, which in the ſumtmet ſeaſon conſiſt almoſt wholly of 
fruits. We engaged a number of horſes and mules to 
carry us and our baggage once more to Smyrna; amt 
the eighth of Auguſt was fixed for our departure from 
Sedicui, where we had Wh: a from the eleventh of 
May. | 


Ir was dds as we e the Turkiſh Coemeteries, 
on our way into Smyrna, to contemplate the many re- 
cent graves of different ſizes, exhibiting the uncertain 
tenure of a frail body at every ſtage of life; and furniſh- 
ing melancholy. evidence, that Death had been glutted 
with as little diſtinction of age as of condition. Farther 
on were the half-burned ruins of houſes, which had 
lately menaced à general conflagration. In the Frank 
ſtreet, which had been crouded in the winter, we now 
met a few perſons wearing a penſive look; and the com- 
parative ſolitude of that quarter added force to the diſmal 
ideas, which intruded on us. All had been involved in 
public miſery and in private diſtreſs, but ſome were won- 
derfully ſpared. We were heartily greeted by the fat 
Janizary at the gate.” 'The conſul welcomed us again, 
and ſoon after we had the fatisfaQtion of ſeeing. our other 


friends; and Mr, Lee. 
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I'r was natural to wiſh for a ſpeedy removal from a 
country, in which we had been expoſed to ſo many dan- 
gers. We reſolved to proceed immediately to Athens. 
We found on enquiry that we could not draw on Leghorn 
for money from thence ; and that, to obviate much future 
difficulty and ſolicitude, we muſt carry ſpecie with us. 
Mr. Lee accepted our bills on London for 800 /. at the 
uſual diſcount. The animoſities, which had ſubſiſted 


between the governors in the diſtrict of Cuthaya and the 


Baſha of Guzel-hiffar, had now produced hoſtilities ; 
and on the north-fide of the gulf of Smyrna, ſome great 
men were ſeizing cannon, horſes, and arms, and prepar- 
ing to degide their diſputes; by battle] Theſe troubles 
would have prevented our making any farther excurſions 
from Smyrna. We hired. a boat to ſail in ten days; and 
had reaſon to rejoice that our long ſtay on this continent 


was ſongar;aconchuſion,; . 
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AN ESSAY ON TH'E ROAD, p 
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A REVIEW of the Geography, Hiſtory, and 
Antiquities of the Region of Troy. 
With other Claſſigal and; Geographical Ess . Y 8. 


By RICHARD CHANDLER, D. D. 
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